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EDITOR’S PREFACE 

As explained in detail elsewhere, this part of the Twentiefh 
Yearbook represents the eontribntions of an nnnsnaUy large number 
of different persons, who, at the solicitation of the various sub- 
committees, submitted accounts of classroom exercises that had 
been developed by them and had been found to possess merit. 

Whether the reader wishes to apply the term ‘projects’ to all 
these exercises or not, the fact remains that they all possess a 
degree of novelty, that they at least represent departures from the 
stock material of the school textbook, that they are calculated to 
enlist the interests of children, and that they afford obvious oppor- 
tunity both for the exhibition of initiative and also for the securing 
of drill in the fundamental pedagogical tools. 

The chairman of the various sub-committees and more par- 
ticularly, Dr. P. J. Kelly, the chairman of the general committee, 
deserve the credit for assembling and arranging the material re- 
ported by the classroom teachers. The editor takes the responsi- 
bility for the final arrangement of the material and for excluding, 
on account of limitations of space, a considerable amount of excel- 
lent material. As it is, the 285 ‘projects’ are surely numerous 
enough, varied enough, and comprehensive enough to aJfford am ex- 
cellent sample of these newer educational developments. 

Where known to the editor, the name and school address of the 
contributor has been credited to each item. This will make it pos- 
sible, we hope, for supervisors and teachers who use this Yearbook 
to get into direct correspondence with these contributors, who will 
be glad, we are sure, to impart further details of their work and to 
exchange experiences. If the Yearbook can be used in this way, 
it will meet the hopes of the Society’s Committee who have had in 
mind from the start the direct assistance of wide-awake classroom 
teachers in their daily work. 


Got M. WHEPPms. 



INTRODUCTION AND SECOND REPORT OP THE 
COMMITTEE 

The Conmiittee on New Materids of Instraction whose names 
are appended hereto, is a committee created by the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education in 1919. This Committee ap- 
proved the plan for the assembling of materials such as appear in 
this report. The materials were to be submitted by a lai^e sub- 
committee consisting primarily of teachers in actual contact with 
classroom situations. The chairman of the Committee was author- 
ized to proceed with the work on this basis, and other members of 
the Committee have had no further opportunity to share with the 
chairman the responsibility for the contents of the report. 

In foUowing out the Committee’s plan, the chairman sou^t 
from a large number of educators throughout the country the names 
of teachers who were doing outstanding work with curriculum ma- 
terials based upon the genuine interests of children. The teachers 
whose names were thus secured were arranged in sub-committees 
according to their major interests. They were then asked to re- 
port to their respective chairmen, the new materials which they 
had successfully tried out in their classrooms. • 

For the fnal organization of the materials, sub-committee chair- 
men were held responsible. These were: for the kindergarten ma- 
terials, Mss Nina C. Vandewalker, Specialist in Kindergarten Edu- 
cation with the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. ; for pri- 
mary grades. Mss Prances M. Berry, Supervisor, Primary Grades, 
Baltimore, Md. ; for Grades Pour, Five and Six, Mss Edna Kdth, 
Supervisor, Elementary Grades, Joliet, lU. ; for the Junior High 
School, Mr. H. G. Lull, Superintendent of the Training School, 
State Normal, Emporia, Kan. ; for sub-normal children, Miss Nel- 
lie R Olson, teacher of an ungraded class, Faribault, Minn. A 
sixth committee under the chairmanship of Mr. P. L. Whitney, of 
the University of Mnnesota, Minneapolis, was a^ed to assemble 
materials not readily classified under traditional school subjects, 
and that committee submitted valuable materials. However, sinee 
materials assembled by the other committees were not found readily 
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classifiable under the traditional school subjects, the materials sub- 
mitted by Mr. Whitney were not made into a separate section, but 
were distributed in the most appropriate places throughout the 
reports submitted by the other committees. 

It is impossible to give adequate recognition to the very large 
number of people who have contributed from their experience to 
the materials of the following report. All, however, are seriously 
engaged in the effort to make the subject matter and method used 
in elementary schools function better than they now do in the pro- 
duction of an efficient citizenship. We can only express our ap- 
preciation of their service in making available to other teachers the 
results of their valuable experiences. 

A word should be said with reference to the bibliography ap- 
pearing at the close of this report Each sub-committee presented 
a bibliography particularly valuable to workers in its own field. 
These were foimd to be embodied in the more complete bibliography 
which was prepared by Willis N. Kerr, librarian, and his assistants 
in the library at the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas; it 
was thought best, therefore, to confine the bibliography to this one 
splendid classified list of references. I am glad to make public ac- 
knowledgment of the pains-taking work done by all those who pre- 
pared bibliographies, and especially to Mr. Kerr. 

There is no longer any need for entering into a defense of the 
use of the sort of materials contained in the following report. Such 
defense is quite complete in many of the treatises referred to in 
the bibliography. One point may, however, be urged at this time. 
The traditional classification of materials for elementary education 
seems poorly adapted to these newer materials based upon genuine 
interests of children. It was found impossible, therefore, to make 
a distinct dassification of materials under Beading, Arithmetic, 
Geography, and the like. In many cases each of these “tool” sub- 
jects was used in carrying out the objects of a single project It 
seems fitting, tiierefore, to state that the following report adds strik- 
ing testimony to the claim for the classification of materials in ele- 
mentary schools above the primary grades on quite a different basis 
than prevails in our present dasdfication. No distinctive dassifica- 
tion was undertaken in this report, because it was thought at the 
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time when work on the report was began that it would be impos- 
sible to assemble any very large number of projects which had been 
successfully tried, except upon the basis of the traditional classi- 
fication of subjects. However, when the accounts were submitted, 
it was discovered that in a great many cases they were independ- 
ent of the traditional subjects, but did not lend themselves to any 
other classification. In the Junior High School section, Mr. Lull, 
Chairman of the Committee, has used a classification which he ex- 
plains in his introduction, but he recognizes that the projects sub- 
mitted do not fit especially well into his classification. 

Respectfully submitted, for the Committee: 

F. J. KEiiLY, Chairman. 
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CHAPTER I 

NEW MATERIALS FOR THE KINDEROARTEN 


INTRODUCTION 

The work of the kmdergarten must be constantly new if the 
present-day conception of education as a meeting of children’s 
needs at the successive stages of their development is kept clearly 
in mind. Having grasped this principle, the kindergartner sees 
that children’s interests and activities must serve as the starting 
point in their education and that these interests must he so guided 
as to create problems for them to solve. The approach to subject 
matter is made by the meeting’ of play situations and the solving 
of play problems. It cannot, therefore, be stereotyped, but must 
be brought afresh to each individual or group. 

When the approach is thus psychologically made, the working 
out of the problem naturally takes the project form. The project 
method is not, therefore, new to the kindergartner of insight, since 
she has worked in the spirit of that method for years. The cur- 
riculum of the kindergartner is in fact embodied in a series of 
projects by the working out of which children gain an insight into 
the world of man and nature and their own relation to both. At 
the beginning of the year, for example, they carry out in play the 
activities of the home; they build the store from which the home 
secures its supply of food and dramatize the process of buying and 
selling; and they make in the sand table the garden or miniature 
farm which supplies the store. They arrange a harvest festival in 
preparation for the Thanksgiving party in which the products 
that characterize the season are grouped together. Other projects 
worked out in other seasons or in preparation for other festivals 
interpret for the children other rignificant aspects of life. In these 
several ways human life and activity come to have meaning for chil- 
dren, and they see themselves as parts and partners in the great 
drama that is being played on the stage of nature. 

Because of the method that characterizes kindergarten pro- 
cedure, the expression ‘^New Material of Instruction for the Kin- 
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dergarten.” should not be taken to mean extraneous matter brought 
to the children for which they have no basis in their experience. 
The Mndergartner must find her material in the aspects of the chil- 
dren 's environment. The newness needed is a newness of inter- 
pretation — a clothing of the familiar in new forms so that its real 
significance may be made apparent. New interpretations of known 
facts in project form therefore constitutes the best form of “New 
Material for the Kindergarten.** Projects vary in value, however, 
and need to be weighed in the balance before being adopted. There 
are many that grow out of the stimulus of the material and have 
little if any thought valu^ Since they show initiative and the re- 
sult of experimentation, they should be worked out. If these only 
are worked out, however, the curriculum lacks cohesiveness and con- 
tinuity, and does not yield the results that it should in the child’s 
developing life. The projects of real value are those that interpret 
some aspect of life. Among these are the garden, either in spring 
or fall, the doE house and family, and the eommunily, in which 
each is seen to be needed to make a complete whole, 

TYPICAL KINDEEUABTEN PBOJEOTS 

The foUowing projects furnished by the kindergarten sub-com- 
mittee are, of course, too few in number to represent adequately 
the work being done by the Mndergartners of the country. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that few could be reached during the sum- 
mer, and that the opening weeks of school hardly eidmit of a favor- 
able response to requests for such material. Some of these fur- 
nished are of the accidental and others of the interpretative type. 
Some are a combination of both. 

1. “A OoUection of Seeds for Spring Planting” 
(Reported by Mrs. Elizabeth Jacobson, of MiimeapoEs) 

This project started from the chEdren’s seeing dandelion seeds 
floating about whEe on an excursion, and led to their bringing to 
kindergarten seeds from their home gardens. 

The steps in carrying the project forward were: 

1, Converting the baskets they had made into boxes with cov- 
ers in which they could bring thdr seeds to the Idndergarten, 
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2. The making of boxes of uniform size and shape, and of colors 
selected by themselves, to hold the collection of seeds. 

3. The sorting of the seeds, making labels for the boxes, and 
storing them away for the spring planting. 

This led to the collection of milkweed pods, rose hips, cat tails, 
and many other kinds of seeds, which were used to decorate the 
room. 


2. “The Making of a Bam” 

(Worked out under the direction of a group of students in the Mil- 
waukee Normal School) 

This project originated in a suggestion from two boys that they 
make a shdter for the toy horses they had received at Christmas 
to correspond to the doll house made for the doUs. 

The steps were as follows: 

1. Making with blocks the ground floor of a bam arranged 
from the children’s personal knowledge. 

2. Looking at pictures of bam interiors. 

3. Building the ground floor with stalls for the horses on one 
side and a feed bin and place for implements with which the horse 
does its work on the other. 

4. Making a bam for each child from construction paper (at 
the children’s rec^uest), so that they might take them home to 
play with. 

This was of special interest to the boys, whose interests are too 
often ignored. It fitted in with the kmdergartner’s idea of help- 
ing the children to play happily at home during the winter months. 

3. “The Making of a Tobo^an” 

(Carried out in the kindergarten of the State Normal School at 
Valley City, North Dakota, under the direction of Miss 
Emma Flinn) 

This project was suggested by a child whose father had a to- 
boggan. 
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The steps were: 

1. The free building of a tob(^gan. 

2. The gradual improvement of the toboggan as the result of 
observation, trial, and discussion, until it was good enough to be 
used, and large enough to hold eighteen children. 

3. The construction of toboggans in card board, the making of 
clay forms and sand table scenes, and the illustration of coasting 
scenes with crayons and scissors. 

The interest in this was maintained throughout the winter, and 
the results were real dramatization, skillful hand work, cooperation 
and marked progress in construction. 

4. “The Valentine Party” 

(Eeported by Miss Mary 0. Jacobs, Milwaukee Normal School) 

To make the children conscious of the ties of friendship and of 
the written message as a means of maintaining these is one of the 
purposes of the customary Valentine party in the kindergarten. 
The incident of the children’s receiving a letter from a soldier in 
France during the war, the father of one of the group, was the 
stimulus to a new interest in such messages in one of the kinder- 
gartens of the Milwaukee Normal School, directed by Miss Mary 
C. Jacobs. 

The steps in the carrying on of their work were: 

1. The composing of a letter by the children in reply to the 
one received and tiie writing of this for them by the kindergartner. 

2. Folding envelopes (one of which was to contain the letter) 
addressing, stamping, and mailing the finished envelope. 

3. Making of Valentines and post cards to send to other friends. 

4. Making a mail bag and mail box to be used at the Valen- 
tine parly. 

6. Making the street car, train, and boat to carry the soldier’s 
letter to France. 

Among the results were a marked improvement in the hand 
work, and an interest in the letters received at home. 
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5. “The Church for Easter” 

(Reported by Miss Anne M. Wdls, State Normal School, Bridge- 
'ft^ater, Massachusetts) 

Thanksgiving is made much of in kindergarten because it £(ym- 
bolizes the season’s completed work. It is no less important that 
children’s attention be called to the re^awakening of the life of 
nature at Easter time. Just as the markets full of vegetables have 
been brought to the children’s attention in the fall in preparation 
for Thanksgiving, so the shops fuU of flowers may herald the com- 
ing of Easter. It is because children frequently see and hear about 
the preparations for Easter in the nearby Sunday Schools and 
churches that many kindergartner's include the building of a church 
in their Easter preparation. The steps taken in building it, con- 
siderably simplified, are as follows: 

1. Experimental building of churches during the year. 

2. Observation of the best church architecture in the neigh- 
borhood. 

3. Building freely with miscdlaneous blocks. 

4. Looking at pictures of churches. 

5. Bxdlding by suggestion and direction of the final form. 

This experience in the building of a church as a building hav- 
ing definite characteristics of its own would be a valuable prepara- 
tion for the building of a community of houses later on. 

6. “Building a Village” 

(Reported by Marcita HaJkyard, Ridgewood School, Joliet, Illinois) 

After a walk around the neighborhood to learn the names of the 
streets and to look at the buildings, we built a little village in the 
room. 

We laid out our plan on the floor using long strips of paper for 
our streets; we named each street. 

The floor blocks were used to make the houses, garages, stores, 
school, church, and the viaduct near by. 

We found material, such as boxes and paper, to make street 
cars, automobiles, mail boxes and the other things suggested by 
the ehildrem 
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When it was finished, the children brought their dolls and let 
them play in the ■village. 


7. “A Seed Store” 

(Eeported by Miss Mareita Halkyard, Joliet, Illinois) 

We observed that the flo'wers in our room, golden-rod, asters, 
sunflowers, cat-tails, were withering. Breaking them apart, we 
found something which a few children were able to identify as 
seeds. This gave opportunity to talk of seeds — ^what they were 
good for, where to get them, etc. Some seeds, I was told, one had 
to buy at the store. At this point the children were asked if they 
would like to have a seed store in school and they, of course, were 
most enthusiastic. 

Prom this opening there resulted: (1) making a seed store of 
big blocks, (2) making bases for seeds in store, (3) printing labels 
for different kinds of seeds— -flower seeds, fruit seeds, tree seeds, 
weed seeds, etc., (4) making baskets in which to gather seeds, (5) a 
trip to a vacant lot for seeds, and (6) selling of the seeds. 

The last day of our store the children cut money out of paper 
and went to the store to buy seeds. Out of these purchased seeds 
they were encouraged to make something — ^baskets and dolls out of 
burrs, necklace of milkweed, pipes of acorns, a watch chain of sun- 
flower seeds, and detigns out of some of the seeds which could not 
be strung, were among the things suggested. 

Some results of this store were: (1) some little knowledge 
about seeds, (2) a keen interest in various kinds of seeds, (3) a few 
new words in the children’s vocabulary, (4) a linking together of 
home, out-of-doors, and the schoolroom. Many mothers helped the 
children gather seeds for the store. 

8. “Dressing a Doll” 

(Beported by Miss Edith Adams, State Normal OoUege, Ypsilanti, 

Michigan) 

The kindergarten purchased a doU without dothes. One little 
girl, 'seeing the doll, wished to dress it The need of each artide 
of dothing arose naturally in the following manner : First, a dress 
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was made which was such a good product that the Mndergarteu 
director decided to take it to the State Teachers' Association to 
illustrate a talk. If the doU was to take a trip, the Uttle girl 
thought it should have a coat and hat to keep it warm. She chose 
her material, even to such details as doth for a handkerchief and 
for a pocket to hold the handkerchief. The hat was made with 
turned-back comers, like a Dutch cap. After finiabiTig the hat, she 
discovered it would not stay on, so she sewed strings on far enough 
back to allow the comers to stay as she had planned them first. 

'When the doU was dressed in a petticoat, dress, coat, and hat, 
we thought she was ready for her journey, but not so with the little 
girl. She decided it would not do to let the doll go in bare feet. 
She asked a student to cut a paper pattern for her. This she pinned 
to a piece of doth, cut it out, and made a trial shoe. As this fitted, 
she pinned the same pattern to a piece of wide velvet ribbon which 
she found in the cloth box and made a pair of shoes. The doll was 
then ready for its journey. 

9. “A Doll House and Furniture" 

(Reported by Miss Blanche Lovett, State Normal School, Milwau- 
kee, "Wisconsin) 

A three-inch celluloid ddl was given the children to play with 
at the beginning of the school year. They then wished to dress 
the doll, and each duld was allowed to sdect the material from 
pieces of doth or crepe paper furnished and decide how a dress 
could be made. The children then widied to make a bed for the 
doll and did so from spool or other boxes, fasteners, and paper and 
paste. The making of three walls of the room like a screen was 
suggested by the teacher. This led to the makiag of a chair, a 
dresser, bed dothes, and a rug, each diild working out the plan 
for himsdl 


10. “Furnishing a Play House” 

(Reported by Miss Elizabeth Hannan, LouisviUe Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

The children of this class were given an opportunity to choose 
something to make that they might take to the first grade with them 
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on promotion day. After much discussion, they decided to famish 
a play house. One group of children papered the walls, hxmg the 
cxirtains, cut and decorated the rugs; another group made the 
furniture; while a third group cut out a paper doU family and 
dressed the dolls appropriately. The teacher was consulted from 
time to time hy the various groups. When the play house was com- 
pleted, it was criticised by the class and teacher, a few changes made 
by the children, then tahen with the class to the hrst-grade room. 

11. “A Toy Shop” 

(Outline submitted by Florence Williams, Richmond, Indiana) 

Shop built with blo<fe, including counters, shdves, etc. 

Toys of various kinds constructed of day, paper, wood, etc. 

Problems involved — ^building shop, constructing toys, buying 
and selling, counting, wrapping parcds, etc. 

General excursions made to toy store. 

Experimental results criticised by teachers and cMldren, and the 
best chosen. 

Tools of learning involved— language through conversation, dis- 
cussion, dramatization; handwork, number work, drawing. 

12. “An Entertainment” 

(This project and Nos. 13, 14, and 15 are reported by Miss AUene 
Seaton, Louisville, Kentucky) 

Kindergarten children selected and arranged the program from 
stories, rhymes, dramatizations and songs which they had learned 
during the year. They also suggested very simple costumes for 
the parts they took, and made them. First-grade children made 
and sold the tickets, made cardboard money, posters for advertis- 
ing and cards for announcing program; th^ also acted as ui^ers, 
finding number of seat corresponding to number of ticket 

13. “A Train” 

This project continued several days with accumulating interest 
as the needs arose for new materials and new characters. The idea 
was initiated by children who had travded during the summer. 
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Tlie first step was tlie construction with large floor blocks of a pas- 
senger train with seats ; the second, the tickets ; the third, a dining 
ear with small tables and chairs; the fourth, a Pullman, using 
tables for berths. Detailed problems arising within this project 
were the representation of satchels, trunks, money, tickets, pocket 
books, ticket office, train yard and agns indicating proper train. 
Character dramatizations were the conductor, the waiter, the porter, 
the fireman, a family, the chauffeur and the baggage man. 

Compare with this project No. 20. 

14. “A Grocery Store” 

This was a group project developed in a locality where the 
patrons woi’k in neighboring shops. Smaller groups cooperated in 
carrying out the larger group project. One group built a store; 
another modeled and painted vegetables and fruits ; another con- 
structed market baskets ; another a grocery wagon ; others, grocery 
books and paper bags, etc. One boy made a sign for the grocery. 
This project was stimulated by an excursion to a grocery store. 

15. “ Christmas Celebration for Parents of Kindergarten Children ’ ’ 

This subject was launched by the teacher, but developed by the 
children, the mothers, and the teacher. The mothers were ai^ed 
(without the children’s knowledge) to allow the children to do some 
little service for which they might be paid a small sum. This money 
they used to buy the tree which they (the children) selected. All 
the omam^ts were made and the tree was decorated by the children. 
They also made invitations and simple presents which they deliv- 
ered in person to their parents. This plan was preceded by a con- 
scious consideration of the child’s interests at this season, and he 
was, of course, remembered in the festivities planned, but this was 
a surprise and incidental to the real pleasure of the occasion. 

16. “A Sehod Cafeteria” 

(Outline submitted by Miss Frances M. Berry, Baltimore, 
Maryland) 

Discussion of materials used, things to be sold, signs, labds, and 
price marks. 
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Expeiimentation (dimififfloii, judgment, decision) visit to real 
cafeteria. Visit to store, dairy, and garden for sources of supply. 

Children, visited school cafeteria, took tray, bought milk and 
crackers, ate at table, and paid at counter on going out. 

Visits and excursions modified and amplified. 

Much oral language was involved, also dramatization, number 
work, and manual training. 

Project used in kindergarten and first grade. 

17. “A Mother Goose Show” 

(Outline from Miss Prances Berry, Baltimore, Maryland) 

In a summer school preparing non-kindergarten children for 
the first grade, a Mother Gk)ose show fumi^ed material for mx 
weeks’ work. The following are some of the features: 

Telling Mother Goose rhymes by children and teacher. 

Singing, repeating, and acting rhymes by children. 

Making characters and objects in plasticine and clay for the 
sand table. 

Reading rhymes attached to pictures. 

Suggestion of a show was made by children and worked up for 
public exhibition. 

A third-grade child was “Mother Goose” in costume. 

First-grade children sang the songs as “Mother Goose” intro- 
duced her children, who appeared one by one in costume on the 
stage. 

Much reading was involved, also dramatization, manual train- 
ing, music, and drawing. 

18. “A Eandergarten CSrcus” 

(Reported by Marion Watson, State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 

Michigan) 

A circus in town had created the interest and many conversa- 
tions resulted. It was then decided to have a circus in the kinder- 
garten. Then followed a discussion about what was needed to have 
a good drcas. 
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The following pailicipants were chosen : 

(1) Manager 

(2) Band (6 persona) 

(3) Costume Committee — Clothes to dress up” 

(4) Actors 

Next followed a discussion about the “stunts” that they could 
do and many children illustrated their capacities. A lively prac- 
tice was the result that was heartily enjoyed, and then the “best 
stunts” were decided upon. 

Costumes were brought from home and some were made by the 
children, though very crudely, from paper cambric and paper. 
These were placed in an empty drawer when completed. 

The audience was discussed and the pomtion of chairs, rii^, 
etc., decided upon. 

They played this game several days, adding something each day, 
until it was voted good enough to invite the first grade in to see it. 

19. “The Baiuy Day” 

(Reported by Miss Lillian E. Stege, Louisville, Kentucky) 

A morning of unusually steady, heavy rain before school and 
during assembly roused the interest of children and became a natu- 
ral topic of conversation. A suggestion by the teacher to do or make 
something connected with this unusual rain met with enthusiasm. 
Drawing, cutting, dressing doUs in rainy weather clothes, construc- 
tion of umbrellas, etc., resulted. Later, when called on for a story, 
a rhyme or a song pertaining to rain, contributions were readily 
given. The well-known Mother Gk>ose rhyme — ^“Eain, rain go 
away” — ^proved most popular, and as no song was forthcoming for 
it, it was requested that the children try to sing it. Many responses 
followed, one of which proved so very good tiiat it was published 
in a local paper. 

The excdlent thing about this project was that for the re- 
mainder of the session we had many spcmtaneous bits of music for 
rhymes or original words, and now in the new session of 1920-21 
the name of the child whose effort proved most singable is remem- 
bered with real reject, and the desire to emulate bis example is 
still proving a real stimulus. 
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20. “Building a Railway Station” 

(Reported by Miss Mary A. Goodwin, Riehmond, Virginia) 

The building of this, like the building of the church. Project 
No. 5, might be a step toward the larger community project later. 
It grew out of the story of a visit to the station by one of the chil- 
dren, and was carried out in the following order : 

1. The attempt to make an engine. 

2. A visit to the station by a group of children. 

3. The making of a full-fledged train, consisting of the engine 
and tender, baggage and passenger ears. 

4. Making the station itself. 

5 . Making trunks and suit cases by one group of children, and 
cutting paper doUs or dressing china dolls by others. 

6. Making signs, such as “Union Station,” “Ticket Office,” 
“No Smoking,” etc., and putting these up. In Ike ticket office 
there were two groups of dolls representing people waiting for 
the train. 

This project stimulated the children to several other lines of 
work later on, and was of special interest to the boys. 

COMMENT 

There are many additional projects that have been successfully 
worked out iUustrating other phases of the year’s thought. Among 
these axe: a park play ground; a farm yard, using construction 
paper; a winter play-ground in the sand table, the sand being cov- 
ered with cotton for snow. Some projects representing out-of-door 
life have been successfully worked out in Summer Observation 
Kindergartens. In the Milwaukee Normal School a summer band 
concert was successfully worked out by a group of children under 
the direction of Miss Blanche Lovett. The children made the band 
stand and the seats for the audience, making the seats with large 
blocks, large enough for the children to sit on. They then devised 
musical instruments of different kinds and gave a concert to thmr 
friends. 

The projects above described have been confined to one kind — 
those requiring the use of materials. Many kindergarteners have 
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worked out game and story projects, but these have been omitted 
as they will probably be well represented in the work of the pri- 
mary grades. To be of maximum value all these projects need a 
fuller description than could be given in the brief space allowed. 
The conditions as well as the equipment in the grades are fairly 
uniform and a brief description will suffice for the projects used 
there. Those in the kindergarten have not yet become standarized 
and a more detailed statement is therefore needed. Several of the 
projects named could not be carried out in the average kinder- 
garten because of the lack of the needed material and of adequate 
floor space. A project requiring floor space and several days of 
work for its development is practically impossible if the room must 
be used by different groups of children in the forenoon and in the 
afternoon. 

The work here given will have value, however, if it gives an 
added insight into the nature and purposes of kindergarten edu- 
cation, and shows the unity of aim and effort in the work of the 
kindergarten and in the grades that follow. The recognition of the 
project is bringing about a truer relation between the kindergarten 
and the primary grades than has ever existed, because it is based 
upon the principles that subject matter must grow out of the ex- 
periences of the children and that it must have real content, which 
finds expression in many kinds of material. 



CHAPTER II 

NEW MATERIALS FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 

The materials assembled by the sub-committee on the primary 
grades are presented in this chapter in three sections, according as 
they are designed for use in the first, the second, or the third grade. 
The project materials for the third grade naturally fell under 
classification of school subjects, as: history, geography, arithmetic. 
Those for the first and second grades, because each project involved 
several of the tools of learning, were more difficult of organization, 
therefore more inclusive terms were used as: seasonable, special 
occasions. The chairman regrets that much valuable material came 
too late to be used. Readers may find it of interest to refer also to 
the ^‘Reading Exercises Based on Children’s Experiences” pre- 
sented as Chapter I of the earlier report in the Nimteenfh T ear- 
hook, Part I, of the Society. 

A. MATERIALS PRIMARILY FOR THE FIRST GRADE 

21. ‘‘Our Garden Fair” 

(Reported by Miss Mary L. Dougherty, Mankato, Minnesota) 

In the spring the children of the Primary Department ordered 
seeds from the Children’s Flower Mission and made plans for their 
gardens at home. These they cared for all summer and when school 
opened were ready for the Pair, which had been planned for the 
second week when the County Fair would be in progress. 

In preparation, the children made doilies on which to display 
the vegetables and flowers, labels bearing the name of the exhibit 
and the name of the exhibitor, posters for advertising. The third- 
grade pupils each made a poster, while the second-grade used that 
as a group project. Invitations were taken home by all. The pupils 
of the second and third grades wrote their own. The first-grade 
pupils composed theirs and made decorated folders for the type- 
written copies which were made for them. The science instructor 
in the school acted as judge and gave red and blue ribbon awards 
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just as was done at the County Fair. A large attendance of par- 
ents and general appreciation for the work rewarded the children 
for their efforts. 

Third-grade children wrote to a teacher who was ill, letters tell- 
ing about the fair, and so had drill on correspondence forms and 
a general summary of the experience. 

22. A Series of Suggestive Projects 

(Submitted by Aschah May Harris, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

1. A Kite ToTimameiit (see No. 25, further on) 

2. A Puppet Show (to raise money to purchase a canvas for our 
new play house) 

3. A Bed Time Story Book (for a wee girl's Christmas) 

4. A Picnic for the Three B. Class (planned by the Three A. Class) 

5. A Robert Louis Stevenson Program (for chapel) 

6. A Rossetti Program (for chapel) 

7. An Entertainment ‘^Quristmas in Other Lands," for the first and 
second grades or for our mothers (third grade) 

8. A Mother's Day Program 

9. An Easter Greeting for the Home (a small potted plant grown 
from seed, planted m the school-room window-box — ^iJie pot deco- 
rated with paper cuttings representing the fiowers and leaves 
conventionalized, then the pot covered with shellac) 

10. A Picture Show "Little Black Sambo" (by the first grade to 
entertain the kindergarten or the second grade) 

11. A Play — Dramatization of Little Black Sambo (by the second 
grade^ostumes all made by children in their "Free Choice 
Room") 

12. Making a School Garden (to earn money for purchasing new 
books) 

13. Making a Dictionary for Grade One (planned by tbe third grade) 

14. Making Christmas Presents (to be distributed by the Welfare 
Association to the needy children in the city) 

a. Noah's Ark (made by the first grade) 

b. Picture Puzzles (made by the second grade) 

15. Planning a Christmas Dinner (third grade) 

16. A Christmas Present for Father (box of stuffed dates) 

23, The Spirit of Spring'^ 

(Eeported by Miss Frances M. Berry, Baltimore, Maryland) 
Subject Matter 

Mother Nature's work, her care for her children. Awakening 
life. Preparation of garden, planting of seeds, study germination. 
Care of garden. Study of flowers. Kinds — garden, Add and 
woods. Their heauly and use. Poems and stories in correlation. 
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‘Activities 

1. Illustrate “Mary Quite Contrary.” Use the sand table. 
Make house, -wall, and garden. Cut and paint tulips, daffodils, 
sunflowers, lilies. Trees and wall in background. Make a paper 
doll ; dress in spring costume with a watering can for Mary. Cut 
and dress a man with wheelbarrow, a boy with rake or lawn mower. 

2. Illustrate a “May Pole Dance.” Construct of cardboard 
houses, a church, and fences, hedge and gardens. The “Village 
Green,” with May pole. Paper or real dolls (15 cent celluloid) 
dressed in costumes of crepe paper, dancing around May pole. 

3. Weave May baskets of raffia. Take trip to fields or woods ; 
fill baskets with flowers. Present them to a friend. 

24. “A Flower Shop” 

(Beported by Mildred Dickinson, Biehmond, Indiana) 

Easter and the spring flowers suggested the project ; one child 
thought of a flower shop and the others accepted the idea. Patty 
Hill blocks made the shop, shelves, tables, etc. Flowers were made 
of crepe, tissue, and drawing paper ; pots of paper, clay and plas- 
ticine; baskets of various original forms, of paper. One child sug- 
gested that gold fish be placed in the shop, and one day all went out 
of doors with the toy wagon and brought back violet-plants in 
bloonn A long narrow sand tray was placed in the center of the 
shop, the gold-fish bowl put in it, and the violets planted about it. 
The children bought, sold, and delivered the flowers. 

25. “A Bate Tournament” 

(Beported by Aschah May Harris, Emporia, Esnsas) 

The making of kites this spring, which started in the “Free- 
Choice Boom,” led to a kite tournament. The result was that 
every child in the primary department made a kite. Honors were 
given to the child making the largest kite that would fly and the 
smallest kite that would fly, also to the one making the prettiest 
kite, and the kite that would sail the highest in five minutes. The 
children selected their own judges and invited them to assist in 
the tournament They.wrote th^ notes of invitation. 
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Work that grew out of this project was as follows ; 

(a) Beading for Information 
''Out Little Japanese Cousin 
"When I Was a Little Boy in dona" 

"Home-made Toys for Boys and Girls” 

"Harper's Out-of-Door Books for Boys” 

"Child life in Japan” 

(h) Beading for Inspiration and Appreciation 

Stevenson — "The Wind” 

Eossetti — ^"Who Has Seen the Windf” 

Steadman — "What ihe Winds Bring” 

-3Esop — "The Wind and the Sun” 

Bailey — "The Windmill” 

"The Foolidi Weather Vane” 

"The Little Half Chick” — ^from Kansas Second Header 
"The Windmill” — ^from Elson EinkePs Primer 
"Ulysses and the Bag of Winds” 

(o) Language, Writing and Spelling 
Dramatization of the Wind and the Sun (first grade) 

Writing quotations that have been memorized (second and third 
grades) 

Invitations to judges. 

The Work of Sie Wind. 

Story made by the One B, reading class. 

"I have a kite. 

I made my kite. 

It is a red kite. 

I can fly my kite. 

See the pretty kite fly, ' ' 

fd) Singing 

Khowlton's Nature Songs for GMldren, ("March Wind”) 

Normal Institute aTid FriTnary Flans, March, 1920. ("The March 
Wind”) 

Frimary Education, March, 1918. ("I should Like to Be a Kite”) 
fe) Sand Worlc 

Making kites — ^two-piece frames and three-piece frames- 
Deeorating kites mth birds, butterflies, etc., calling for free choice 
in selection of colors, careful paper-cutting, pasBng, etc. 

Chapel programs, using the wind songs, poems, stories and rhythm 
work. 

(f) Number Worlc 
Measuring string, sticks for frames. 

Kite sales (playing store) . 

26. “A Halloween. Party” 

(Reported by Florence WilliMos, Richmond, Indiana) 
DecorationB were made for the room by udng the pumpkin Jaek- 
0 ’Lantern, comical cats from drdes of bla<^ paper, apples, etc., as 
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units for border design. The room was so pleasing that the ehH- 
dreu wished others to see it, and so decided to give the kindergarten 
a party. Invitations were planned, designed, and sent (using oral 
composition) . An entertainment committee was chosen, also a re- 
freshment committee. After much discussion, first without, then 
with, the teacher, plans were made. The entertainment consisted 
of games suitable for the occasion and a story. The refreshments 
were pop-corn which the children popped themselves and animal 
crackers which were donated. These were served in baskets made 
of orange-colored paper and appropriately decorated. 

27. “A Toy Shop” 

(Reported by Alison Hayne, Detroit, Michigan) 

The shop was constructed from materials borrowed from the kin- 
dergarten. The children made toys, doUs, doll clothes, beads, doll 
house and furniture, picture books, blocks, animals^ picture puz- 
zles, clay dishes, vases, etc. The arranging and selling of toys was 
also done by the children. Their plans and discussions formed the 
basis for board reading lessons. The buying and selling involved 
the use of numbers. The prices were marked from five to twenty 
cents. 

28. “The Christmas Spirit” 

(Reported by Frances M. Berry, Baltimore, Maryland) 
Subject Matter 

The legendary Santa Claus, his home, his work, his visit. The 
Santa Claus spirit — a kind thought taking human form never passes 
away. A beautiful spirit enters people’s hearts, tdHng what to do 
to make others happy. Santa Claus of the home, the school, the 
shop, the natural world. Work of father and mother to give people 
happiness. Presents, toys. History of Santa Claus. Santa Claus 
of other lands. 

Activities 

1. On the sand table make a room. Show mantel, fire-place, 
and chimney. Construct bed; place doUs in bed, dressed in night 
gowns. Cut out and dress a Santa Claus with bag. Secure small 
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fir tree. Children make the ornaments for tree. Paper ieides, 
cornucopias, chains, drums, stars, trumpets, lanterns and flowers. 
String pop-eom and cranberries. 

2. Make a community toy bag of burlap. Each child make or 
donate a toy. 


29. “Fairyland” 

(Reported by Floy Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri) 

The class took a May walk, gathering pretty pebbles, bits of 
moss, and other materials. Each child brought the lid of a shoe 
box, covered it with green paper, and arranged in it his treasures, 
making a bit of fairyland by adding paper bridges, little paper 
trees, tiny fairies cut from paper or fairies made from white-headed 
pins dressed and arranged in a circle. The children had listened 
to stories of the “Legend of the Fairy Ring” and of the return of 
the fairies in the spring, and this littie project resulted therefrom. 

30. “A Country Home on the Sand Table” 

(Reported by Frances M. Berry, Baltimore, Maryland) 

In this flrst-grade project there was involved the building of 
house, fences, bams, out-buildings, chiefly by paper construction. 

The problems involved were such as the following: the selection 
of materials best suited for the construction of each part — experi- 
mentation, criticism, judgment, decision, final construction, the 
best product then chosen by group. 

The materials used were paper, cardboard, day, wood, twigs and 
branches, seeds. 

The project involved much oral language, also dramatization, 
drawing, manual training, number work, and measuring. 

31. “APostOflace” 

(Reported by Frances Berry) 

There was a discussion of the use of the post ofiSee in the com- 
munity. One was built of blocks and rough boards. 

Use was made of it in play thus : 
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When entering, child is given card with names upon it, becomes 
familiar with it, returns it when leaving. Gradxially card is filled 
with full names, address, name of school teacher, principal, janitor, 
nurse. Envelopes addressed to these people are supplied. Child 
sdeets one he wants, mails in it some of his own work, an invitation, 
thanks, greetings, etc. Teacher supplies type-written stories, poems, 
songs, etc. Child chooses one of these, reads at home to someone. 

The tools of learning involved are reading, oral language, com- 
position, and dramatization. 

32. “The County Pair”^ 

(Reported by Prances Berry) 

The fair grounds were made on the sand table, using clay, sand, 
and paper. There were represented the band stand, books, stalls, 
various exhibit buildings, people, and animals. 

This project led to abundant free conversation and supplied 
stories for reading lessons. 

33. “ThePamily” 

(Reported by Prances Berry) 

Subject Matter 

The family members— mother, her services ; father, his services ; 
children, how they may help. Pamily pleasures, activities, food, 
shelter, clothing. 


Activities 

Cut out paper dolls to represent various members of the family. 
Paste on faces out from advertisements in magazines. Cut Mmona 
patterns. Use for petticoat — scallop edge. Use for dress, make of 
checked tissue paper. Trim dress with pockets and belt. Hat of 
cardboard or tag board; cut slit for head; trim to match dress. 
Cut short coat of paper ; color with crayola to match hat. 

^ Oompare the vse made oi the Conntv Fair in the piimaxy grades at Jaaea- 
■ville, 'Wisconsm, as described in the Nineteenth YearbooTe, Part I, pp. 20-23. — 
Editor. 
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These dolls may be dressed in cotton when studying Eskimo Life 
in January. Also may be dressed as Dutch children when study- 
ing Dutch Life, and used in Dutch village on sand table in March. 

34. “A Mother Goose Parly” 

(Eeported by Alison M. Hayne, Detroit, Michigan) 

There were presented attractive pictures of “Jack and Jill,” 
“Little Miss MufEet,” “Little Jack Homer,” “Little Boy Blue,” 
“There Was an Old Woman,” etc., by Jessie Wilcox Smith, 

The dramatization, memoriziag, and discussion which followed 
led to plans for a Mother Goose party. This party was distinctly 
a first-grade party and only first-grade games were used. These 
were: (1) marching around, as in “Musical Chairs,” having pho- 
netic sounds on cards; puzzles getting the words and pictures 
matched; (2) matching words in different places; (3) labeling 
actors in dramatization, removing labels and having children recog- 
nize the names; and many other games recalling such association. 

The children made the costmnes to be worn in dramatization. 
The dances were chosen by the children from the course of study 
in physical training. The music teacher furnished the songs. The 
boys made the tuffet, Bo Peep’s staff, sheep’s coats, the pie, etc. 
The girls painted the cardboard plates and made doilies, and all 
helped with the costumes. Each individual had an important part 
in making the occasion successful for the group as a whole. 

t 

35. “An Exchange of Houses” 

(Reported by Alice C. Porter, LouisviUe, Kentucty) 

This project was carried over from the kindergarten. A two- 
room house completely fumidied by a Mndergarten group was 
brought to the first grade when the group was promoted in Feb- 
ruary. The house was occupied by a family of paper dolls. The 
first grade had two rag doUs and the children began pl^fdng vis- 
itors. One child suggested that the rag dolls were country cousins 
who had .come to visit the paper doUs in the dty. There was but 
one bed. How were the visdtors to be made comfortable? The 
children asked for wood to make another bed. The bed was made, 
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but where was it to be placed? One child said a larger hoxise was 
needed, and asked for floor blocks. ScTeral groups built houses, 
but they realized that the block houses were not as stable as the 
little house. The teacher suggested that perhaps the large boys 
would make a four-room house. If asked. The class dictated a note 
asking help. The sixth-grade boys agreed to build, but the first 
grade must furnish measurements. The best block house was meas- 
ured and the new house was built. At the suggestion of the class, 
a note which was dictated to the teacher was sent to the builders, 
thanking them for their cooperation. The next problem was what 
to do with the old house. One group visited the neighborhood to 
see how empty houses were advertised. They printed a ‘ ‘ For Sale ” 
sign and advertised in a newspaper, which fell into the hands of the 
kindergarten children, who sent a note inquiring the price of the 
house. The note was read by the first grade. They had a sale and 
the house was bought by the kindergarten for ten dollars. The next 
problem: additional furniture was needed for the larger house. 
The class divided into three groups for this work. One group vis- 
ited a neighboring store and bought material for draperies. On 
their return, this was measured and made up to fit the windows. 
The kitcheu needed a cabinet and this was made by the child who 
had discovered the need. A miniature bath-tub was sent by an 
interested parent and a real iron stove by another parent. A child 
brought a tiny telephone. Many other lines of thought were sug- 
gested by the class and were worked out The project furnished 
material for thought and work for a period of five months. 

36. “A Doll Sale” 

(Beported by Marguerite D^ano and Myrtle L. KanfmauTi, 

Springfidd, Illinois) 

It was desired to raise money enough to buy rubber tips for 
the chairs in the first-grade room. The children suggested means 
of raising the money and finally decided to sell paper-bag dolls to 
children in other rooms in the building. 

In making the dolls cotton was put in the bottom of the bag 
and tied to make the head. The top of the bag, when inverted, 
served as a skirt stiff enough to support the doll in a standing 
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position. A face and hair were painted on the head. Variation in 
facial expression made each doll different from the others. Rolls 
of paper put through slits in the dress and fastened TOth paper 
fasteners formed the arms. Dresses and caps were made of col- 
ored crepe paper. The variety of dolls made included: witches, 
Red Riding Hood dolls, sun-bonnet babies, and doUs with and with- 
out aprons. 

The children were in charge of the sale. Five cents was the 
price of each doll. Advertising posters were planned and made. 

The plan called for: 

1. Language 

(a) Oi^: discussion of plans and the announcing of the sale in 
other rooms. 

(b) Written; addressing of package sent out of city to a visitor 
who had left an order. 

2. Beading of posters. 

3. Art: Selection of pictures for posteis, and arrangement of the 

same. Cuttmg of letters for posters. Decoiations of doll 
heads. Planning color combinations for the dresses. 

4. Occupation work: Preparation for making the dolls was given in 

the period set aside for project work. Later children were 
able to work unsupervised at tables and workbenches, iiter 
the sale the children made dolls for themselves. 

5. Number: The class felt the necessi*^ of learning to make change. 

As a result, every diair in the room is rubber-tipped. 


37. “An Egg Hunt” 

(Eeported by Wesette Hayden and Myrtle Kanfmann, 
Springfield, Illinois) 

The children (1 B Grade) talked about the approach of Easter 
and planned for some observation of the day. Some of the chil- 
dren told about experiences with colored eggs. It was decided to 
have an egg hunt and to invite another first grade to participate. 

The children brought eggs to school and boUed them, timing the 
process. Later, they decorated them with water colors, — in some in- 
stances applying fiat washes and then designs in contrasting colors. 

The eggs were hidden in the grass at the foot of shrubs and 
trees in a small park near the school. At the time set for the egg 
hunt, the children of the two rooms went to the park and had a 
happy time finding the nests. Those who found several voluntarily 
gave to those few who found none. 
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The plans for the egg hunt furnished interesting language work, 
and the records of the experience were used as reading material. 
Word study and writing grew out of the plan to send invitations 
to the other children. The decorating of the eggs made very in- 
teresting work in color and design. 

B. MATERTATfl BOB THK SECOND OBADE 

38. “Old Pipes and the Dryad” 

(Beported by Fannie L. BaUou, Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

The second grade was given charge of “Assembly.” The 
children conferred together and decided on the dramatization of 
“Old Pipes and the Dryad.” Committees were appointed, five 
scenes were finally decided upon and arranged and children chosen 
for the parts. Costumes were gathered from various sources and 
were simply made. Scenery was made in the art class on huge 
sheets of bogus paper and was pleasing, though crude. Oral and 
written language and hand work were involved in this project. 

39. “ The Easter Babbit ’ ’ 

We determined the acts for this dramatization, to be outlined 
by the children as follows: 

Act I. In the woods, just before spring. 

Act II. Springtime in the woods. 

Act III. Easter morning in the town. 

The characters were not chosen until everything else was ready. 
The daily language lesson was the rehearsal of the various parts 
of the story by different individuals. Then the sdection of the 
characters was left entirely to the children. 

This particular story called for much investigation on the part 
of the pupils in order to have a more perfect understanding. The 
foUowing were some of the children’s questions which they an- 
swered for themselves: 

“When is Spring due!” 

“What are the first spring flowers and birds?” 
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“Do bears reaJly deep all winter?” 

‘ ' "Wbat kind of homes do f ozes have ? Etc. ” 

Oeeupational activities concerned were: 

■Writing invitations 

Posters 

Programs 

Tickets 

Costumes 

Stage settings 

Decorations for room, picturing different scenes and writing 
a few sentences to ezplain the picture. 

■Writing “■What I would like to be in the play and how I 
would do it.” (Here the children came to the teacher 
for the spelling of very difficult words. She often di- 
rected them to one of the class who had asked for the 
same information at some previous time.) 

Eeading these stories by the children to the class. 

The undertaking involved language, nature work, reading, writ- 
ing, a limited conception of number, much spelling, handwork of 
every description, and most of all, the cooperation and directed 
effort of every child in the room. These children had one hour 
every morning in which all worked toward one goal — ^the presenta- 
tion of “Bunny’s Easter Trip.” 

40. “The Party” 

(Beported by Fannie L. Ballou, Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

Suggested by the offering of some child of his bag of cookies 
or box of candy. 

The host chooses an entertainment committee and refreidmient 
committee, each after a short conference. The entertainment is 
decided upon, which takes the form of a diort play, stories, or 
games. Many lessons are learned regarding manners and rimple 
courtesy during these parties and much training is given in social 
etiquette. 
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41. “ Ma.1dTig a Story and Picture Book for the First-Grade Library- 

Table” 

(Reported by Ruth E. Davis, Bridgewater, Massachusetts) 

The children selected from a number of bird pictures a few in 
which they were interested. These were trimmed and mounted in 
a brown paper book, and were made a basis of conversation, the chil- 
dren contributing from a study of the pictures and from experi- 
ence. For each picture the facts were organized into story form, 
for each child -wrote his own story. Encouragement was given when 
necessary to assist in mastering the difiSculties in spdling. The 
corrected draft was used as penmanship material and the best 
final result chosen for one page in the book. 

42. “Seed Planting” 

(Reported by Neva I. Lockwood, Bridgewater, Massachusetts) 

This question was raised by the children, “How do seeds grow?” 
Beans were soaked and examined. Other seeds were placed on 
damp blotting paper and in damp sawdust that the first stages of 
gro-wth might be observed. Bach pupil made a flower pot of oak 
and planted seeds of his own choosing. He was responsible for the 
care of his pot and reported to the class what he observed. When 
the plants were ready for transplanting, each pupil took his home 
to put in his garden. In the fall a number of the children brought 
to school flowers or vegetables which their plants had produced. A 
little manual work and much oral language grew out of this study. 

43. “Bird Diaries” 

(Reported by Fannie L. Ballou, Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

As the birds began to return in the spring, the children became 
so interested in them that some of them wanted to keep a report of 
what they were seeing each day. “Bird Diaries,” with attractive 
covers were made in the art class and each day, the date and the 
birds seen were recorded. The children saw many they did not 
know and wished to have a near-by place where they could solve 
their problems. A table was put in the back of the room, and all 
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the bird books available from home and library were collected there. 
Frequently, we met together for a nature conference to share in- 
dividual bits of new information with the group. 

44. “A Wool Book” 

(Eeported by Fannie Ballou) 

Children were interested in the study of wool. As informational 
material was difficult to find in a form simple enough to read, the 
teacher answered their questions, and the pupils decided to make 
books of their own. DifiEerent groups worked together, and as a 
result there were several compositions which were mimeographed 
and used as reading lessons. These were bound into book form. 
Covers and illustrations were made in the art class. Original stories 
and poems were prepared in the same way. 

45. “Making Bank Books” 

(Eeported by Fannie Ballou) 

During the war, the children brought money to school for the 
purchase of thrift stamps. One day, someone suggested that we 
have a savings bank in our room, so that pennies and nickels would 
grow to quarters without the danger of being spent for candy. The 
children decided that they needed bank books as well as a bank, so 
each made his own book, ruling the columns on the pages and using 
the words 1%, Out, and Left, instead of Deposit, Withdrawal and 
Balance. Each child kept his own account; the teacher kept a 
duplicate on filing cards. It was interesting to see how quiddy 
the children knew when they had saved twenty-five cents. They 
learned much arithmetic easily and naturally through their “Thrift 
Stamp Bank.” 


46. “A Health Code” 

(Reported by Jessie G. Kennedy, Kansas City, Missouri.) 

The day after the coming of the Health Exhibit to our school, 
for language we talked about Miss Brown’s visit, each one telling 
what interested him most. After a number had said “We must do 
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this” and “mustn’t do that,” I asked them if they would like to 
make their own health rules. They wanted very much to do it. 

Then some one suggested that we make posters of them, like 
Miss Brown’s. To the question, “Where will we- get pictures to 
illustrate them,” one little girl said, “I saw in a magazine a picture 
of ail) open window ; we could let that tell us to keep our windows 
open at night. ’ ’ Others thought of pictures they could bring. 

That afternoon the fb?st picture was brought by a little boy 
whom I hadn’t before been able to interest in anything. As he 
handed it to me, he said, ‘ ‘ That picture tells us to go to bed early. ’ ’ 
He was one who had been accustomed to spend as many nights at 
the picture show as he could get nickels to pay his admittance. As 
each picture was brought, the class decided whether it was suitable 
for a health rule and then we made the rule. 

Of course, a number of the pictures that were brought could not 
be used. If they disagreed with what the “Health Lady” taught, 
they were at once discarded. We spent several we^ in planning 
for the posters. 

During this time aU of the writing period was spent in writing 
the health rules. We also took aU of our spelling words in the 
second grade from this source. We used the language and hygiene 
period in talking about our pictures and making all our plans. In 
the hand work period the pictures were cut out and mounted. The 
cutting of the letters for the folder was part of our art work for the 
month. (The children used half-inch ruled paper, but we found the 
letters too large to use, so the teacher made the letters and the chil- 
dren colored them.) 

Many new words were added to their reading vocabulary, as 
the rules made one day must be read the next day before they were 
used for writing. We also had a number of supplementary reading 
lessons on 1he board with our health project for its basis. I also 
found a number enjoying reading a few health stories we had on 
our reading table. 

Before we took up this work the health lesson seemed something 
foreign to the children, but while we were doing it and afterwards, 
it seemed a part of them. Often the first thing in the morning 
and afternoon session, they would say “I did a health role; I 
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brushed my teeth.” “I washed my hands before eating.” “I 
drank milk for breakfast. ” * 'I ate something green for luneL ’ ’ 

Working out the health project was not only a very pleasant and 
profitable school experience, but I am sure the lesson learned will 
stay with the children and carry over into their everyday life. 

47. “The ‘We Like It’ Cafeteria” 

(Eeported by Jessie 6. Kennedy, Kansas City, Missouri.) 

We had just finished making a health project, based upon the 
Health Exhibit, in which we illustrated health rules with pictures 
cut from magazines (No. 46). 

In waiting to be served at our school cafeteria, I noticed that 
sometimes pupils were not courteous in the way they asked for food. 
I thought if my pupils could have a cafeteria, we could teach the 
proper way of serving and being served. The next day in language 
time, I found that all of the pupils had eaten at a cafeteria, either 
at school or elsewhere. When I asked if they would like to have 
one in the room, they were enthusiastic. To the question, “Where 
will we get the food?” they replied, “Out of magazines.” At the 
next session the pictures began coming in. 

I was very much delighted at the resourcefulness they showed 
in getting pictures. To illustrate; we were unable to find suitable 
pictures of butter. One day we had a visitor who asked for butter. 
The girl serving said, “I am sorry but we have no butter.” 

The next day a boy brought to school a half-pound butter carton 
with a small butter mould on the end. This was too small to use, 
but some one said, “We have a pound box like that at home. ” So it 
was brought and that problem was solved. 

We decided to follow as nearly as possible our own school 
cafeteria, both as to food served and prices asked. 

The pictures were pasted on card-board and then cut out. These 
were given to a group who decided whidi ones should stand and a 
way to make them stand. 

Then came the question of plates. A paper plate was brought 
to schod for a pattern. The teacher ventured a suggestion, but 
found it wouldn’t work, so one boy said he could make them of the 
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sort he ate ice cream from down town. He was given material and 
made his own and showed the rest of ns how to do it. We decided 
to use forget-me-nots to decorate our dishes. 

We used lids of large boxes for trays. In choosing a name for 
our cafeteria, three or four names, any one of which was thought 
suitable, were placed on the board and the class voted. **We Like 
It Cafeteria^’ was chosen. 

Names for those to serve were suggested by the class and then 
voted on. The different helpers were changed after serving a while, 
so as to give a number a chance to help. 

Food was divided into meats, vegetables, breads, fruits, and 
desserts. Milk was served with the meats, soup and crackers with 
the bread, and lemonade and cookies with the fruits. 

We borrowed three individual desks from our neighbor (ours 
Tere screwed down tight) and these with a table in the room were 
used for serving tables. The teacher’s desk was the checker’s 
stand and a kindergarten table was our dining table. The cashier 
used a box lid on top of a desk. On the board back of each serving 
table was written the names of the food served, with its price. 
Advertisements that had been made at the writing period were 
placed where it was thought the customer would see them. 

Each person in charge of a food had her own box^ and displayed 
her food and put it away when through with it. Others removed 
the chairs and placed the various tables. We elected a manager 
who looked after all this. 

A customer got his tray, knife, fork, spoon, and plate. He 
passed along the various tables and selected his food, stopping at 
the checker’s stand to have his tray valued. Those at their seats 
would often have paper and pencil and, as the food wai^ taken, put 
down the price and then see if their addition agreed with the 
checker’s. We would often discuss the food chosen to see if the 
meal was a balanced one. 

The person served sat down to enjoy his meal. At first on leav- 
ing the table, he merely left his check with the cashier. Later toy 
money was used and change made. These cheeks were saved and 
used to find out the day’s business (drill in adding and carrying). 
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48. “The Store” 

(Reported by Fannie L. Ballou, Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

A group of boys decided to make a store, so gathered grocery 
boxes and boards of different lengths and sizes. The making of 
the store occupied two weeks’ time. Other boys joined, and finally 
the entire group was involved, the leader giving orders to sub- 
groups. They made paper money, signs, price tags, articles to sell, 
etc. Through their play came recognition, addition, subtraction, 
and a splendid motive for drill. 

49. “The Grocery Store” 

(Reported by Frances Berry, Baltimore, Maryland) 

After a visit to a grocery the children brought cereal boxes, can 
wrappers, soap wrappers, etc., from home. Boards supported on 
boxes answered for shelves. The children copied fruit and vegetable 
wrappers on manila drawing paper and made hollow cylinders 
(without top or bottom) for cans. Cereal boxes were folded, deco- 
rated and pasted; representations of match boxes, bars of soap, 
soap powder, Dutch Cleanser, packages of vegetable and flower seeds 
were made. On the table was a show case for the candy. This was a 
large gray box wdth a doping lid and a large piece of window glass 
set in with glued comers. A cash register, various trays and bad^ets 
were evolved and constructed, and each child made his own paper 
money and a purse to contain it. The stods: was invoiced and a 
grocer was asked to make a price list. Small price cards were 
made and artides bought and sold. As artides were sold, they were 
replaced by the “farmers,” “canners,” and “manufacturers,” thus 
affording wholesale, as wdl as retail exchange. 

Conversation, reading, composition, arithmetic, TuanTml training 
were involved. 


50. “Health Charts” 
(Outline from Frances Berry) 
Topic; “What the good dtizen tries to do.” 
Takes care of his health. 

Tries to be neat and orderly. 
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Tries to be courteous and considerate. 

Tries to be honest and trustworthy. 

Tries to be fair and generous. 

Tries to be prompt. 

Discussion of each of these, and a chart made for each, such as 
the following on care of health. 

“I wash my face, neck, esirs, hands and arms every 
morning.” 

“I wash my hands and clean my nails before each meal.” 

“I wear my rubbers when it is wet.” 

Illustration of these by pictures from magazines. 

Individual books may be made, containing rdated readings and 
pictures. 

51. “Dramatization of Arab Life” 

(Reported by Florence E. Williams, Richmond, Indiana) 

At the outset pictures were shown and discussed, and there were 
lectures to the children by a native of Jerusalem. 

The children then made and wore Arab costumes, e. g., tunics, 
head-dresses, vmls. They made camels by turning down small 
chairs, making head and neck of brown construction paper and 
gluing to a ruler, then tying the ruler to the back of the chair and 
draping a coat over the diairs for the body. They constructed an 
Arab tent in the comer of the room and sat there to weave their 
rugs, which were made of rags dyed by themsdves. ' 

An oasis was made in the sand table. Palm trees were made 
of green and brown construction paper (the fronds by folding green 
paper slashed diagonally— five or six tied together and glued to the 
end of a roll of brown paper). A spring of water was represented 
by a tin lid ; sheep were made of plastico covered with white cotton ; 
goats and camels of day; dolls were dressed in Arab costumes, some 
sitting before the tent weaving tiny rugs on tag board looms. The 
camels laden with rugs were being ridden across the desert. 

52. “Watdiing Caterpillars Turn into Butterflies” 
(Reported by Bthd Salisbury, Berkeley, California) 

A caterpillar was brought into the dassroom. Several children 
were afraid of it. It was put into a glass ease and given leaves to 
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eat. Other children brought more. The children found out all they 
could about them. Its metamorphosis was watched and one morn- 
ing a beautiful mouming-doak butterfly emerged from its brown 
cradle. It dried its wings in the sun and flew away as the children 
watched. They were told that after awhile it would lay little black 
eggs which would make pretty brown caterpillars and then more 
beautiful butterflies. Several of the children who were afraid of 
caterpillars found and brought some in the following days and 
put them in the case. 

53. “Doing Something for a Sick Classmate” 

(Eeported by Lucia M. Densmore, Tpsilanti, Michigan) 

A few weeks ago a little boy in our room met with a serious 
accident which necessitated his removal to the hospital at once. As 
his seat was vacant the next morning, we began a “conversation” 
about this absence — ^why he was not in school, etc. I stated briefly, 
without going into detail, the reason he was not there, telling the 
children Glen would not be with us for several weeks, as the acci- 
dent was serious. 

"Then followed several questions. “What can we do for him 
while he is away?” “What do you think he would like to have 
us do!” “What would he enjoy most!” 

These questions were answered quickly by the children as fol- 
lows: “We could make picture books.” “We could write him a 
letter.” “We could send fruit and flowers.” “We could send 
toys.” 

As a result, apples, grapes, pears, oranges and flowers have 
come in abundance. These we have arranged tastily in boxes and 
sent to him with a little written message suggested by the children. 
Thqy have also written a letter, made picture books, pages of which 
were th^ own drawings, illustrating stories. Other books have 
been made of paper cuttings. 

By letting two or three sit at a small table which is in the comer 
of our room, the children have made several toys for him — among 
them boats, wagons, baskets and aeroplanes. 

This project will ‘caryy on’ several weeks, as some of the chil- 
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dren are just teginning their actmties. All are eager to do some- 
thing. 


C. •MA TTCW.TATfl FOB THE THIBD GRADE 

54. “A Library” 

(Outline from Jennie Smith) 

Election by the dass, of librarian, asfflstants, etc. Books 
brought from home and from public libraries. Buies for manage- 
ment, care of books, etc., worked out by committee on rules and 
adopted by the group. Card system used. Name for library chosen 
by group. Oral and silent reading. 

55. “A Health Club” 

(Outline from Jennie Smith) 

Class organized and selected their leaders, chose name for dub, 
etc., using standard leaflet of Health Chores published by Tuber- 
culosis Sodety. Eeports of successes, questions, problems, etc., 
came in to the business meetings of the club. Discussions were car- 
ried on here also. All records, inspection of same, and charge of 
buttons issued for chores completed in hands of officers of the dub. 
The teacher works through these officers, as a guide to the group. 

56. "An Indian Entertainment” 

(Outline from Gertrude E. Pollard, Atlanta, Georgia) 

History: Life, customs, dress, etc. 

Beading: Indian stories. 

Literature: Hiawatha. 

Composition: Arranged an original play based on Hiawatha. 
Each child wrote of his Indian adTenture to tdl around the camp 
fire. 

Music: Part of Hiawatha. Indian records on Victrola. 

Dance: Made up a com dance from a reading lesson. 

Construction: Measured and made head gear. Made costumes 
from cambric. 

Drawing: Drew borders and designs for their costumes after 
studying Indian design. 
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57. “Making the School Garden Pay” 

(Reported by Ellice E. Burk, Cleveland, Ohio) 

The seeds for the garden were provided by the school and the 
garden was a class project. The children did aU the work with the 
exception of plowing. "When the vegetables were ready for the 
market, the class was divided into committees, each one having a 
particular responsibility, such as keepiag m touch with the market 
prices, soliciting customers or delivering goods. At regular inter- 
vals the crops were harvested, weighed, measured, put in bags 
with labels attached giving quantity, prices, and name of customers. 
The arithmetic lesson for that day consisted in finding out how much 
the sales amounted to and of keeping the record in good form. A 
strict account was kept, and at the end of the season, after pa 3 dng 
back the amount advanced for seeds, the dass had a nice little sum 
which was spent in buying some much desired apparatus. 

58. “Making a Notebook” 

(Reported by Isabd W. Riddell, Quincy, Massachusetts) 

A notebook was needed for some arithmetic work and the chil- 
dren were ai^ed to choose between a book made by themsdves and 
one furnished by the school. They decided that they would like to 
make one. A discussion took place as to materials for covers, num- 
ber of pages, manner of binding, etc. These materials were pro- 
vided and estimates made as to how much would be needed for one 
notebook, and then for notebooks for the entire class. Each child 
measured his own covers and pages, and where hdp was needed, it 
was given in most instances by the children. After they were fin- 
if^ed, it was suggested by the teacher that they find out whether 
these notebooks had cost more or less than those furnished by the 
school. The cost of the materials was computed as accuratdy as 
possible and compared with the cost of the ready-made notdjook. 
The pupils seemed to take pride in the fact that a small sum had 
been saved. 
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59. “Construction of a Japanese Village on a Sand Table” 

(Reported by Isabd W. Riddell, Bridgewater, Massachusetts) 

The desire to construct a village arose while the children were 
reading stories of the life customs of the Japanese people. 

Pictures and stories were collected from outside sources by the 
children. These were examined and discussed for some time before 
the village was started. Through the kindness of the instructor in 
drawing, some plans were obtained, and the class was divided into 
groups, some working on houses, some on jinrikishas, some making 
figures, lanterns, flowers, etc. Another group prepared the table, 
Tna-InTig a miniature lake. When the models were ready, another 
group had charge of placing them on the table, and members of 
the class offered suggestions. 

60. “Making Product Maps” 

(Outline from BUice E. Burk, Cleveland, Ohio) 

The aim in this project was to make maps to indicate such items 
as; location of our school, streets leading to the market, important 
buildings on these streets, location of the market, also to study 
products, like fruits, vegetables and meats, dairy products and 
poultry. 

The following activities were developed ; Making a trip to the 
market, making a map showing the route we took, locating streets, 
buildings and our school, collecting pictures of products, makiug 
charts, like a fruit chart, a vegetable chart, a dairy products chart ; 
taking a trip to a truck farm, constructing and decorating a market 
stall of cardboard, making fruits of day and painting them iu colors, 
makiag a price Imt and the name of the owner of the stall, buying 
and sdling, making out bills, making a book describing the trip, with 
pictures of products. 

61. “Dramatization of ‘The Hardy Tin Soldier.’ ” 

(Reported by Isabd W. Ridddl, Bridgewater, Massachusetts) 

The story was discussed by the children and scenes and char- 
actfflns dedded upon. Several groups were chosen to try the parts, 
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and a final choice was made by the class. Of those not taking part 
in the play, one group attended to making the programs, while 
another wrote the invitations to guests. 

Out of this language project grew projects of a different type, 
such as the making of crepe paper costumes by the girls, and the 
making of a few simple stage settings by the boys. 

62. “Preserving Tomatoes” 

(Beported by Mary L. Dougherty, Mankato, Minnesota) 

The children of the third grade were given some ripe tomatoes. 
They decided to make preserves lor refreshments at a Hallowe’en 
party, which the primary department was enjoying. Each child 
inquired at home for a recipe for preserving tomatoes. These were 
reported in a composition period and the method of procedure set- 
tled. The domestic science teacher offered the use of her kitchen, 
so the thirty-two children could all take part-two at a stove. The 
teacher scalded the tomatoes and the children finished the cooking. 

The! second day, an arithmetic lesson was based upon the use of 
the scales in weighing the fruit and sugar. Then the fruit was 
boiled down and lemons were sterilized by two other groups of 
children. The fruit was put in jars and when cold, covered with 
parafine. The children washed all dishes and cleaned up the 
tables. None of the fruit was burned or spilled. 

Following this work the children wrote a note of thanks for the 
use of the Mtehoi, prepared a report to go in their book of records 
of work, and in the art period made labds for the jars. 

63. “The Doll Museum” 

(Beported by Florence 'Williams, Bichmon^ Indiana) 

The children were asked to make dolls of any material th^ 
chose. The only condition was that it should be the child’s own 
work. Bo 3 m as well as girls entered into the fun, and doUs oi every 
sort, some dressed, some not, were brought The foUowii^ were 
some materials used: paper, paper bags, cardboard, cardboard 
boxes ((ylindrical shapes), rags, stockings, beads, com cobs, clothes 
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pins, chestnuts, raisins, candy, potatoes, gourds, bottles, spools, 
rafSa, yam, and string. 

A little exhibit was hdd and all the dolls were inspected and 
3riticised. 

Later, these dolls were used for suggestion materials from wMeh 
to make dolls for the various projects carried out in connection 
with history and literature. 

64. “Robinson Crusoe” 

(Outline from BUiee E. Bxmk, Cleveland, Ohio) 

Prom the book the following points are learned : His life in Eng- 
land. Home, family, love of sea, his running away. Life on ship, 
shipwreck. Life on the Island. Food, shelter, clothing. Weapons. 
Transportation. Records. Return to England. What he learned 
from life on the Island. The children then made a collection of 
pictures of ships, took a trip to the park to see the artificial island, 
illustrated on sand table Robinson Crusoe’s Island, constructed a 
house, built a stockade, pen for animals, and j}alm trees, made a 
canoe for sand table, kept a weather chart, and made a community 
poster: “Life on the Island.” 



CHAPTER III 

NEW MATEEIALS FOE GEADES IV, V, AND VI 

There are grouped in this chapter materials, mostly of the type 
now frequently referred to as “projects,’’ which have been actu- 
ally used in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Many of them will 
be found useful in more than one grade, but they have been ar- 
ranged within the chapter as projects for the fourth, the fifth, or 
the sixth grade according to the grade in which they were originally 
developed. Within each grade they are also grouped roughly to 
bring together those that feature a given aspect of school work, like 
geography, nature study, composition, etc. 

A. MATERIALS FOR THE FOURTH GRADE 

65. “The Neighborhood Map” 

(Eeported by Ploy Campbell, Bancroft School, Kansas City, 

Missouri) 

The teacher draws on the board a rectangle representing the 
schoolgrounds, and at the dictation of the children, she adds all 
the streets in the district, with their names. The children follow 
at their seats. Each child then comes to the board, and traces on 
the map his route to school, and draws his house where it belongs. 
It is wise to use different colors for the various children. The best 
of these maps is framed, and hung beside the Boom Constitution, 
the idea being that it is an adjunct to the Boom Club, helping us 
all to find at once the home of any one who is ill or in trouble. 

66. “A Live Map” 

(Eeported by Ploy Campbell) 

Children of a Porto Eico school went to the town “plaza,” or 
square, and there paced off all the main dimensions, and noted them 
on paper. Eegathered at school, each one with a piece of plotting 
paper, the teacher at the board with a large sheet of heavier paper, 
the entire group worked out a plan or map of the square. Each 
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child was now given one house or store to study, and one tree. 
These he drew, Tna.'ln'ng a front elevation only of the house, and 
using the same scale the teacher had used in her large map. Box- 
forms were made, and the “elevations” were pasted on the box 
fronts. The teacher’s map was placed on a table of suitable size, 
the houses put in the proper place on it, the tree-drawings cut out 
and placed where they belonged, sand-paper cut and pasted for 
streets and walks, green crepe paper for grass, and colored papers 
for the flower beds. Benches were made of paper. By this time the 
class was enthusiastic about the work, and asked to flnish it by 
indicating the type of life that went on in the square. They made a 
wedding procession coming out of the church, people in front of the 
stores, autos, horses, wagons of all Muds, dogs, etc. Each child was 
permitted to add what he thought especially characteristic and 
interesting, unless vetoed by the rest of the class or the teacher. 
Scale was observed throughout. One pace in the original estimate 
of sizes was counted 3 feet, and the rest of the construction planned 
accordingly. 

Following this, a committee of boys volunteered to make a map 
of the entire village, as none existed, and outside school hours they 
paced off every street in town, and drew a very good little map. 
The town was about a mile wide and two miles long. 

67. “Learning About Bread” 

(Eeported by Anne den Blykes, Normal School, Pittsburg, Kansas) 

The children made a coUection of grains, different flours, and 
things made of wheat, bran, puffed wheat, cream of wheat, etc. 
They exhibited on a bulletin board all the stages from planting to 
the flnished products. Then they made bread. Each child brought 
a small package of flour. The bread was made in school and place^ 
by the window where they could see it rise. It was put into three 
small pans and three little girls took it home and baked it. When 
it was brought back, each child was given a piece of bread to eat. 

The dass wrote to a bakery and asked if they might visit. Th^ 
were allowed to do so, and a very interesting and instructive time 
they had. The children were told to ask questions if they wanted 
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to. They asked how many loaves of bread the baker could put in the 
oven? How many loaves he baked a day? etc. They learned that 
a lb. loaf cost them 10 cents, a two-lb. loaf cost 20 cents, and 1%-lb. 
loaf cost 15 cents. The baker boy showed how he weighed each loaf. 
They were interested in watching the pies being made and marked 
*‘A’’for apple, etc. 

The children were told to make up arithmetic problems for the 
next day about this visit to the bakery. 

This project led to two little girls entertaining the teachers of 
the training school. They wanted to make some little cakes and 
have a party. This was allowed, and they seived hot chocolate and 
cake. 


68. ‘‘A Study of Kansas City’* 

(Reported by Floy Campbell, Kansas City) 

For six weeks the topic in geography was Kansas City. After 
considering all the textbook had to give on the subject, each child 
took one local activity (manufacture, organised charity, former in- 
habitants of place, etc.), and found out all he could about that one 
subject. When the topic allowed, the child made a Saturday visit 
to the manufacturing plant or office he was studying, and reported 
to the dass all that he saw or learned. He reported on his topic 
in the class, wrote a theme on it, made a slogan, wMch he lettered, 
with or without illustration, on a large piece of cardboard, and de- 
signed and made a costume that would express the especial char- 
acter of his investigations. For instance, the child who reported 
on newspapers made his costume of the daily papers. The child 
who reported on the care of the old and poor wore a cap, spectacles, 
a shawl, and walked with a cane. They tacked their posters on 
long poles, and, in their costumes, marched through the school halls, 
and around the block, to the great enjoyment of the class, the very 
vivid interest of the school at large, and the edification of the nmgh- 
bors. We had a photograph made of the procession. 

In addition to the study of local geography, the project was of 
great social value, gave excdlent work in reading, writing, oral 
language, lettering, and design. 
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69. “Q-etting Acquainted with the City’s Public Buildings” 
(Reported by Hedwig Carlson, Rockford, Illinois) 

The class became interested in the buildings of Rockford through 
their study of the city. They expressed their desire to see the 
buildings. They planned several trips through the city, being 
careful to choose the places where the most buildings could be seen. 
When they returned, they traced their trips on the map of Rock- 
ford. As the class became more interested, they brought in pic- 
tures of Rockford buildinga The pictures were all classified and 
hxmg up. Before the semester was over, we had a large collection 
of pictures. 


70. “The Making of Leather” 

(Reported by Mary May Wyman, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

In connection with the study of world geography the question 
arose as to where leather came from. Through pictures of hides 
in a tannery and cattle grazing on the plains, enough of an answer 
to stimulate further interest was given. The children found a 
number of pictures of cattle on the plains and in Argentina. They 
divided themselves in two groups, one to study ranch-life in the 
United States, and the other to study cattle raising in Argentina. 
Prom suggestivp pictures, each group worked out his cotmtry in 
the sand table. At the invitation of a stock broker, we visited our 
local stockyards to see branded cattle from the west. One boy re- 
ported that his father (a butcher) sold skins to a Louisville tannery. 
The boy wrote for permission for the class to visit the tannery. The 
entire class made the trip. The processes were discussed in class ; 
the class divided itself into small groups each to represent one 
process in the sand table. All worked to a scale so as to have a 
complete tannery. Books were consulted to see if aU tanneries were 
alike. The tanner gave us the address of a Louisville shoe manu- 
facturer who used his leather. Permission was granted to the 
to visit the factory. Permission to share their experiences with the 
school in an assembly period was granted. The class selected the 
most important topics and the children to represent them. Letters 
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were written, at the suggestion of the children, to thank the busi- 
ness men for their kindness. 

71. “ Making Industry Books ’ ' 

(Reported from Joliet, Illinois) 

Each fourth-grade class in Joliet made a special investigation of 
an industry and illustrated it with charts and booklets. 

When the projects were completed, the charts and booklets were 
brought together and then sent from building to building in order 
that all the fourth-grade classes might study the collection. 

72. “Iron Ore — ^from Minnesota to Youngstown” 
(Reported by Virginia Mariner, Youngstown, Ohio) 

As Youngstown is one of the great steel centers of the world, 
iron ore seemed to us a peculiarly suitable project around which to 
build geography work. The children were first sent to the m ills 
to secure iron ore with which they filled a large sand table. They 
were given a description of the iron mines of the Mesaba range of 
northern Minnesota. Using the sand table, they modeled in suc- 
cession shaft mines, open-pit mines, the Mesaba range itself, the 
railroad leading to Duluth, the docks at Duluth, the loading ma- 
chinery (made with a sted “Constructo” set), wooden boats, the 
G-reat Lakes, the locks of the “Soo” canal, the docks at Cleveland, 
the railroad connection at Youngstown, and finally a blast furnace. 
Meanwhile, a blackboard map of the Great Lakes region was devel- 
oped day by day connecting up the story as shown through the 
modds. The teacher merdy provided the outline and organized the 
material. In the actual work itself the children were allowed to use 
thdr own initiative. Socialized recitations were carried on and 
papers were also prepared by the pupils, thus correlating the work 
with En gliah. 

73. “An Imaginary Trip ArOund the World” , 

(Reported by Marie Higgins, Joliet, Illinois) 

After reading “Aroxmd the World with the Children” for 
silent reading, it was suggested that the dass take an imaginary 
trip around the world. 
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The class was divided into groups aud each group chose the 
country through which they would like to conduct the others. They 
then planned how best to make their country attractive to the 
travders. The pupils found pictures to show and visited the library 
to find interesting facts. 

The group who worked on Japan made a sand table, a repre- 
sentation of the country in cherry blossom time. One group gave 
a dramatization and another used lantern slides. This called for 
much reading, careful group planning, and was altogether an en- 
joyable project. 

74. “A Christmas Trip to Palestine” 

The study of the Holy Land was hdd for the pre-Christmas 
season, and this Eansas City dass made a trip there. They wrote 
or called for pamphlets giving all routes by rail and steamer from 
thdr home town to the Holy Land, figured the time needed for the 
trip, the cost of it, estimated how much “extra” they should pro- 
vide, found out what type of clothing they would need for each 
stage of the journey, etc. 

They decided what stop-overs they diould demand, and read 
up on all of the things they would see in each place they stopped. 
They collected pictures dealing with the places visited, and also 
pictures illustrating events of great importance that happened in 
Palestine. Th^ made a list of words and names met with— 
Bethlehem, Baphad, Magi, Handel, etc., and used these as spelling 
lists. 

Having reached Jerusalem, they wrote a letter home, telling of 
their journey and their plans, and illustrating it with the pictures 
they had collected, treating these as kodaks of their own, and telling 
under what circumstances each was snapped. 'While making this 
study, they constructed a large modelled map, and placed on it at 
the proper places the figures of animals or vegetation they would be 
likdy to see there. 
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75. “An Irish Mnsenm and Play” 

(Reported by Anne den Blyks, Manual Training Normal School, 
Pittsburg, Eansas) 

A small eidiibit of Irish pictures and laces was collected. The 
children brought shamrock and peat to school. Some Irish songs 
were learned and music brought for the vietrola. The children 
made bobbinet lace upon spools. 

The talk of the Irish belief in fairies motivated a play. Anabd 
brought a story by Eugene Field called “The Fairies of Pesth” 
and asked to play it. Under her management this was done. The 
children made and collected their own costumes. 

The dves wore brownie costumes of brown cambric. The chil- 
dren made crepe paper dresses for the fairies. The fairy queen 
was furnished with several tinsd crowns before it was decided to 
use a crown of real apple blossoms. Her wand was a pointer with 
a tinsel star. 

The prince of the dves wore a scout suit and a German hdmet. 
The poet appeared in overalls and wore a man’s coat and hat. He 
wore ^ectades and carried a cane. The play was given in the 
gymnasium. The music was furnished by a fifth-grade child who 
played a waltz for the fairies to dance. The dancing was impro- 
vised. The children wrote invitations asking the other grades to 
attend. 


76. “Central Africa versus Eskimo Land” 

(Reported by Hattie E. Cox, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

After a study of Central Africa and the Eskimo country the 
question arose among the children as to which country they would 
rather live in. After an informal discussion in which the advan- 
tages of each country were enumerated, the dass was divided into 
groups, each group to be held responsible for representing life in 
one of the above countries. Imapnary trips were taken from 
thdr home to each place, whidi led to a' study of maps and direc- 
tions. Clothing needed was also studied. Each group accounted 
for what it had seen. This was written and illustrated in book- 
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lets. The sand table was used to represent the life of the two 
countries. Original plays were worked out by the children in each 
group. Much number work was devdoped from this series of 
lessons. 

77. “What Was Blansas Like When the First White Men Came?” 

(Eeported by Anne den Blykes, Manual Training Normal 
School, Pittsburg, Kansas) 

The story of Coronado’s search for the cities of gold and his 
visit to Quivira were studied. 

The project was worked out on the sand table. The sand table 
formed the map of Kansas. The children made the rivers in the 
sand. The Pawnee village of Quivira was built upon the Ehnsas, 
or “Kaw,” river. 

The children made the Indian tents from brown paper and deco- 
rated them with Indian borders and signs. The winter lodges were 
made from day and grasses. The diildren wove mats from grasses, 
splints and wool yam. Some of the white yam th^ dyed with 
berry juices. These looms were very simply made from cardboard. 
One boy made a large wooden loom and started a rag of carpet rags 
for his own room. This same boy made a large work basket of cat- 
tail rashes, while the other children were making small baskets of 
reed. 

Clay was used for making ovens and pottery and also for a herd 
of buffalos and the ponies which Coronado’s men rode. The chil- 
dren constructed canoes from paper and bark. The bark was soaked 
so that it would be pliable. One child made a canoe out of a 
Nabisco box. 

The trees along the streams were made of paper, evergreen and 
hemlock branches. Tan^ blossoms made the prairie flowers. The 
flfth-grade pupils were invited to see our sand table and hear the 
stories about it. 

78. “Visiting Our French Orphan” 

(Beported by Florence Jelly, State Normal College, 
Tpsilanti, Michigan) 

This project originated in the question; “"What can we do for 
Michael this winter?” (Michad is our French Orphan. He lives 
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near the Vosges Mountains.) The children decided to go and visit 
Michael, to tell him what they are doing and relate to him the ex- 
periences of their journey. 

There were instituted inquiries about railroad and steamship 
rates. Then we set up a bank, using toy money, and drew this 
money from the bank for tickets and spending money. There was 
a ticket office for buying tickets, and we converted American money 
into francs. 

Business letters were written to Mr. C. F. Leidieh (Detroit) for 
information regarding ocean trip, followed by “Thank you” letters 
for the information. The children selected the letter to be sent in 
each case. 

After a visit in Paris, the children sent letters home to the 
first-grade teacher telling of their experiences thus far. The organ- 
ization of material for oral reports of places visited and things 
seen included : 

Eastern United States. 

Important cities passed tlirongli on train 
Character of country — mountains, plains, etc. 

Eivers crossed; Brie canal 
New York City 
Crossing Ocean 
Weather conditions 
Study of sea life 
France (compared with America) 

Character of land, custonas of people, occupations, etc. 

Visit with Michael at his home 
Trip home by southern route 

Finally, there was a general discussion, on our return home, of 
what we had seen and done and what we would do differently if we 
went another time. 


79. “Making Maps” 

(Reported by Ruby M. Harris) 

A fourth-grade class was making a study of the geography of 
Kansas. The only available map of Kansas was a detailed, uni- 
formly colored, political map. During a dass exercise the pupils 
who were s^t to the map had great difficulty in locating the dries 
required in the lesson. When questioned as to the cause of their 
failure, one pupil said, “On the outline map at home I can find 
these dries.” Further questioning brought out the fact that a 
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series of maps, eacli for a definite purpose, would be desirable. The 
class expressed a desire for such maps as: relief maps, railroad 
maps, product maps, and forest maps. 

The project thus suggested by the class was: “Let us make a 
series of these maps large enough for the class to use. ” 

The procedure involved : 

1. Listing zuaterials needed and plans made for obtaining them. 

2. Division of the class into groups. 

3. Decision as to kind of map each group -wished to make. 

4. Plans for makmg the maps. (As a large number of outline maps 

were needed, a pattern was suggested and used to save time.) 

5. Similar outline maps made on the board. 

6. Small-sized maps selected for copying. 

7. Board outline maps made as lessons were developed. 

8. Wall maps made by the pupils. 

80. “ Making a Miniature California Department of the 
State Library” 

(Reported by I. McLeod, Berkeley, California) 

The teacher told of her recent visit to the California section of 
the State Library. The class decided to make a collection of all 
things Californian. Letters were written by the pupils and sent aU 
over the state to the Federal Board, State Library, Bureau of the 
Interior, development boards, etc., asking for buUetms and other 
material. A suitable place for exhibition purposes was made by 
the boys. Collections of postcards, pictures, flowers, pictures of 
birds, minerals, names of California authors, etc., were made and 
organized. Birds and flowers were drawn and painted. Th^ 
measured, drew, painted, sewed, pasted, and cut, in the making of 
California flags. They made California out of day, salt, and flour 
and water, sticks, cardboard, chalk. They became early California 
settlers and did things which they did. Short plays were given, 
poems recited, and artides read to other dasses about California. 

81. “Writing a Local History”* 

(Reported by Clariee Houston, Rockford, Illinois) 

Stories of the early settlers were read and retold by the children 
in dass, afterwards being written as group work. The writing of 

1 Compare in -Qds connection the material reported in Chapter VXii of the 
NiMteeKth TeariooJc, Part J. 
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these stories in short form gave a splendid opportunity for work in 
English, as good sentence structure was very necessary. The Eng- 
lish was also emphasized when the children gave oral talks about 
the early settlers. 

When these stories were written, they were gathered together 
and preparations were made to put them into permanent form. 
They were taken to the school printer, -who had them printed in 
small books. To illustrate their work, the children cut out a block 
picture of a log cabin and tree which represented Rockford as it 
looked in early days. This picture was printed on the second page. 

One hundred copies of these books were printed; the books were 
bound, and the children presented each fourth grade in the city of 
Rockford with a copy. The children then felt that they had 
accomplished a valuable piece of work which would help other 
children in the city. 

82. “History of Pioneer Life” 

(Reported by Ethelyn Yount, Experimental School, State 
University of Iowa) 

Many projects grow out of the Pioneer Study of Iowa. The 
projects may be worked out under about the same conditions that 
the Pioneers solved them. Some of the most interesting projects 
coming out of this study have been: the building of a log cabin, 
the oiling of paper (for windows), the starting of a fire with flint 
and steel, the churning of butter (as the pioneers did), the Tnalri-ng 
of parafSn candles, the making of hominy, of lye, of a butter ladle, 
of a wooden husking peg, and of a flail. 

In connection with this study, other activities arose which came 
under the head of language, such as the writing of letters by the 
children to pioneers, asking for information about the problems 
and conditions they had to face when they came to Iowa, the ex- 
plaining of the processes which the projects involved, the account 
of a trip made to the carpet weaver or the log cabin (in the city 
park). 
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This work may be carried on accurately if the directions in the 
following books are noted earef ally : 

Earle, Some Life i» Colomal Bays, MacMillan Co., New York. 

Anmer, Iowa Stories, Boole 1, Clio Press, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Nida, Letters of PoUy, the Pwneer, MacMillan Co., New York. 

Stone & Pickett, Everyday Life in the Colonies, D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 

83. “A Celebration for Columbus Day” 

(Eeported by Floy Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri) 

The children collaborated in writing the story of Columbus’ life ; 
each child took a certain part of the story to investigate. As part 
of the work, the child had to look up a picture illustrating his 
“chapter,” and to arrange for that picture to be posed by class 
members. The boys made a frame for the pictures ; the girls fur- 
nished curtains to draw in front of the frame. The children spent 
several hours in the library, studying details of costume, flags, etc. 
Finally, they put on a program, all their own work, including the 
making of the costume. The “Story of Columbus” was read aloud, 
chapter by chapter, by a reader chosen by the class. At tihe end 
of each episode, another child announced the title and artist of the 
picture that illustrated the episode, the curtain was drawn aside, 
and the living picture shown for nearly a minute. The entire class 
was engaged in giving the program, and the school auditorium was 
filled with the children from the other rooms. 

84. “The Story of Columbus” 

(Eeported by Mrs. A. F. Douglas, Franklin School, Louisville, 

Kentucky) 

It was decided by the members of the group that they would 
dramatize the Story of Columbus, and invite other grades of the 
school to see the play. The visitor who was to be present was invited 
particularly to see the “surprise” involved in the last act of the 
play. 

First, in order to get the necessary data, children read and 
reported what they had gathered in regard to the story of the 
discovery of America. 
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Second, the class decided what acts would be necessaay to tell 
the story of Columbus and just which experiences in his life must 
be selected in order to get the essential episodes. 

Third, it was necessary to select the characteristics of the time 
of Columbus that showed the most decisive contrast to the present 
day, as the children planned in the last act of the play to have 
Columbus return and see the wonders of the present. 

These problems were discussed, and a boy selected by the class 
to represent Columbus. 

The children planned the extremely simple costumes. By intro- 
ducing sailors, courtiers, and Indians, a part was arranged for each 
member of the dass. 

The last act was extremely informal. The small Columbus came 
to the American children and in surprise and bewilderment ashing 
such questions as: ‘‘What is this little glass ball (touching an 
electric-light bulb) 1” “What is that strange bird that I see in 
the sky?” The American children took great pleasure in explain- 
ing to Columbus. Finally, the young Columbus closed the play with 
the conclusive remark. “AH this is too much for me. I think m 
go back where I came from.” 

86. “Our Pilgrim Fathers — a Booklet” 

(Eeported by Alma Van Der Kar, Boekford, Illinois) 

The class studied the Pilgrims — ^a detailed account of their ex- 
periences from the time they left England, including their life with 
the Indians in this country. Group compositions, as wdl as 
individual compositions, were written during this study, which was 
begun in October and reached its climax in November, when a 
Thanksgiving party was given for their parents and friends. The 
planning of the party included invitations, room decorations, two 
original sand tables. These involved the making of windmiQs, 
boats, log-cabins, cradles, spinning wheds, Indian tents, canoes, 
and a scene in Holland developing the program which included an 
original playlet. AH this and more was worked out by the class. 
After the party they decided to write about it. Later, a book- 
cover was designed and aU the details completed for the printing 
of the chapters in an ^ementary print shop. 
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86. “Colonial Life” 

(Reported by Catherine Morgan, Teachers College, Detroit, 

Michigan) 

“From the time a little Colonial boy arose in the morning until 
he went to bed at night, how was his day different from yours?” 
The class suggested many phases in which they were interested 
as games, amusements, occupations and school. They formed com- 
mittees, made reports, visited museums, libraries and other places 
of public interest. They listed the advantages and disadvantages 
of both boys. 

87. “The Pageant — ^‘End of the School Tear’ ” 

Planning this pageant furnishes tiie best possible type of review 
of the work of the entire year. The final result cannot be twice 
alike. 

Every student sits dreaming over the year that is past, and 
the vacation that is near. Memory, leading the past months, enters, 
and each month carries a representation of the most significant and 
worthy project the class worked with during that month. The selec- 
tion and representation of these projects must be the result of class 
discussion, which should be fuUy as illuminating to the teacher as 
it is valuable to the child as review. Designing appropriate cos- 
tumes and planning the general color scheme is splendid art work. 
Following the school months, the summer months frolic in, beckon- 
ing the children to the fields, and bringing Nature with all her 
riches to help them have a happy time, 

88. “Dramatization of Joseph and His Brethren” 
(Reported by Harriet Beale) 

The teacher told the story, using the version in Hodges’ Garden 
of Eden. After considering the possible ways of retelling it, the 
fourth grade chose to dramatize it. Because of its length, they 
decided to work it out in two units. One class was responsible for 
the part laid in Canaan and the stronger class for tiiat in Egypt. 
The knowledge gathered by this second class included the location 
of Egypt and the Nile, the idea of “B. C.,” the customs of that 
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time, partictilarly as they bore on costumes and action, the nse of 
the lotus flower in art. They turned to versions of the story to 
get typical phrasing for their play. They worked out the acts as 
they had planned them: Act I, In Canaan, The Coat of Many 
Colors; Act II, In Egypt, The Seven Years of Famine. They 
pleinned costumes and held try-outs for parts. Then the dasses 
met, and each presented to the other its part of the play. They pro- 
posed presenting it in the gymnasium for a larger audience. The 
teacher suggested inviting the third grade, because they had loaned 
costumes, and the children decided to invite the librarian, who had 
lent many books and pictures, and others who might enjoy it. They 
cut and colored a lotus design for the front page of the typed pro- 
grams. They asked the aid of the gymnasium instructor in planning 
a set drill based on the idea of the wheel with spokes, in which they 
used fans they copied from pictures. The music teacher provided a 
march from Aida to accompany it. 

89. “Booklets on Vacation Pun” 

After examination of a few well-planned pamphlets, and free 
reading of Eoosevelt’s letters. Baddy Long Legs (the latter for the 
sake of the illustrations), the class members wrote a booklet with 
free illustrations, idling the funniest or most interesting thing 
they did during the summer. We emphasized cover and title-page 
design, margins, decorations, and expressive freedom of illustration. 
The books were placed on the table where all the class could get 
them. The ones that were best liked were given in assembly as chalk 
talks, and finally the whole small library was sent to a sick comrade, 
or a last year’s class member who had left the city, or a hospital for 
ehildr^i. 


90. “Valentine and Hallowe’en Cdebrations” 

A Kansas City fourth grade had ‘adopted’ a certain Old Ladies’ 
Home, and every holiday they planned some fecial treat for “their 
old ladies.” On Valentine Day they made valentines, with original 
verses, and many original decorations, and took them to the Home. 
They had practiced “Annie Laurie,” “Believe Me if AH Those En- 
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dearing Young Charms,” “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes,” 
“Love's Old Sweet Song,” and other songs, and these they sang for 
the old people, who thoroughly enjoyed the entertainment. One 
of the boys dressed as Saint Valentine, in a white beard, red robe, 
and pointed cap, and distributed the valentines with appropriate 
speeches. 

The same Kansas City fourth grade planned a nutting party 
shortly before Hallowe’en, and afterward made baskets that would 
hold about a pint each. These they decorated, filled with nuts, 
placed on top of each a little witch with a head made from a nut, 
and gave a basket to each old lady in the home. Christmas Carols, 
and the distribution of Christmas cards; and an Easter Song 
Festival, with Easter Greeting Cards, were other class projects of 
the same nature. 


91. “A Class Story Book” 

(Reported by Harriet E. Gannett, Bridgewater Normal School, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts) 

This book contained stories of birds, reproductions of fables, 
conundrums, and history stories. These stories were written repro- 
ductions of some told by members of the dass, by student-teachers, 
and by the regular teacher, or were based on some of the pupils’ own 
reading. Some were written in letter form ; others were descrip- 
tions of animals and objects written as conundrums. Many of these 
conundrum letters were written to difiEerent teachers, who guessed 
the name of the animal described. Oral work always preceded 
the written. The work was then read to the class, criticized by it, 
and corrected by pupil and teacher, and then rewritten. The best 
story, as to language and penmandiip, was chosen sometimes by 
the teacher, but more often by the class, and pasted into a book 
which was illustrated with free-hand drawings. 

92. “Writing a Letter to St. Paul, Minnesota” 
(Reported by Irene McLeod, Berkeley, California) 

A pupil in my class, having come from St. Paul, Minnesota, told 
the dass a few facts about this city. It was decided that more 
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knowledge could be gained by receiving letters from other pupils 
of that city. Therefore, each individual in the class wrote a letter 
to a teacher (whose name was furnished us by our new pupil) ask- 
ing permission to correspond with members of her class. After the 
lettera were finished, the best paragraphs from each were sdected, 
and these were combined to make one long letter. The final letters 
were written by pupils elected to be the best in penmanship in the 
class. 

Other letters were written in similar fadiion on the following 
subjects: 

1. To absentees. 

2. To janitor for favors received. 

3. To principal for favors received. 

4. To Lincoln Day Speaker. 

5. To a school-visitor for stones told. 

6. To Educational Foundations’ for store materials. 

7. To Baker's Chocolate Co. for exhibit. 

8. To California State Library for mateiials and acknowledgment. 

9. To Oaliforma Development Board for minerals and acknowl- 

edgment. 

10. To United Fruit Company for books. 

11. To Oakland Museum acknowledging exhibits received. 

12. To Seed Co. for catalogues. 

13. To San Diego for folders. 

14. To parents inviting them to visit an exhibit. 

16. To Colgate Co. for sample Dental Cream tubes. 

93. “Illustrating Stories on the Blackboard” 

(Eeported by Harriet Beale) 

The children decided that they would like to teU the story of 
“The Boy "Who Discovered Spring,” by Raymond Alden, which 
they had enjoyed hearing their teacher tell. At their request, she 
retold it, while they listened to note characters and settings. They 
discussed suitable backgrounds for the four scenes, fall, winter, 
spring, and summer. The teacher made the series of crayon back- 
grounds as a blackboard border. The children cut the characters 
out of colored poster paper and placed them on the blackboard. 
They told the story to entertain another section of the fourth grade. 
A different child told each of the four scenes. Comment by visitors 
to the room on the beauty of the pietures several times called forth 
a telling of ihe story to explain the pictures. 
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94. "A Health Play” 

(Eeported by Gertrude Olson) 

A health play was written and given by the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. The children planned a suitable program to 
present for the Fresh Air group of boys and girls, who had been 
invited for an afternoon. Besides a spelling contest, readings, 
music, and games, a health play of four acts was decided on as most 
suited to our work and needs. The four grades were arranged in 
four groups, each group to write one act. The acts were then 
read, discussed, criticised, and finally rewritten by the groups. 
Suitable costumes were discussed and most of them made by the 
children. A program and the invitations were written. 

95. “A Health Crusade” 

(Eeported by Georgia Davis, Muskogee, Oklahoma) 

In each school, the children were stimulated to tbiTik about 
health. The following are typical problems : 

1. What does Muskogee do to protect the health of its people? 

2. What can we do as boys and girls so that we may grow up 
to be strong men and women? 

3. What can those of us that are under weight do to increase 
our weight? 

In working these out, many ways of bringing the important 
points before the rest of their classmates were devised by the pupils. 
Drills, plays, and pageants were written by the children in their 
language classes and given in the school auditoriums. Compositions 
dealing with health were written, read and exhibited. Posters and 
banners illustrating the ‘high points’ of the project were made in 
the art classes and shown about the buildings and grounds. Spdling 
lessons based upon the work in health were given. Problems deal- 
ing with the costs of proper and improper food and clothing were 
stated and solved by the children. 

The children not only learned the health facts and rules but 
actually put them into practice. Ways of bringing the health facts 
before the children throughout the year were devised by the pupils 
and teachers in order that the pupils might more surely form the 
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habits of good health. The pupils not only covered the course of 
study in a more thorough way, hut they also covered it with an 
enthusiasm and interest that is seldom seen in any work on health. 

96. “The Friendly Club” 

One of the first things this class did was to organize into a club, 
with the usual officers, and to adopt a constitution and by-laws. 
The constitution sets out the purposes of the class for the year; 
the by-laws, such rules as they believe essential to carrying out 
those purposes. Everyone in class now plans, letters, and iUiunines 
a copy of the constitution and by-laws; or if it is too long for 
lettering, they write it. In either ease, they observe correct mar- 
gins, and try for a beautiful effect. The best copy is framed by 
the manual training class, and hung in a prominent place in the 
room. This has been done in Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, the formality of 
the procedure being increased as the grade grows older. The class 
enforces its own rules, once it has adopted them, and the result is 
excellent. This idea was worked out partly in Kansas City, partly 
in Porto Rico. 


97. “Making a Toy Shop” 

(Reported by Mrs. Velma Ouddebaek, Berkeley, Califomia) 

The school had decided to have a bazaar to raise funds for a 
printing press. This class decided that their part should be the 
making and selling of toys. Patterns and scraps of wood were 
obtained from the manual training shop, and toys made and 
painted. The prices were calculated, and the articles tagged for 
sale. The amount realized from this project was commendable. 

98. “What Is the Best Soil for a Garden?” 

(Reported by Constance Brown) 

Either from dass discussion or from a supervised study period 
(depending upon the ability of the class), the dass was led to 
discover: 

1. The names of the various kinds of soil. 

2. The qualities of soil desired in a garden. 
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After this short and general preparation the assignment was 
made. The class was divided into three groups according to ability 
(the more difficult problems being studied by the more able groups) . 
Each group worked out one of the following problems : 

1. How do sand, day, loam differ when dry? When wet? 

(Examined by feeling, weighing, use of hand lens) 

In which will bean seedlings grow best? 

Erom your observation, which soil do you think is best suited 
for a garden soil? 

2. Which soil is better — an acid or a sweet soil? 

a. How to determine whether soil is acid or sweet. 

b. Grrow bean seedlings in each kind of sandy, clayey, and 

loamy soiL 

c. How to sweeten the soil. 

Erom your results which kind of soil do you consider best for 
the garden? 

3- How does water act on sandy, clayey, and loamy soil? 

a. Pour the same amount of water on each kind of dry soil 

arranged in lamp chimneys and time the results. 

b. Place another set of lamp chimneys arranged as above in 

a pan of water so that the same amount of water is 
available to each kind of dry soil and time the 
results. 

c. Place the same amount of each kind of dry soil in pans 

and pack with the pans tilted at the same angle. 
Pour the same amount of water on each soil to 
determine the effect of surface water. 

Erom these experiments which kind of soil would yo-u desire for 
your garden? 

The wort of each grotip was planned for by the leader of the 
group and the teacher. The leader in turn worked out the problem 
with his special group. The teacher supervised the work of all 
groups. After results were obtained, each group prepared an 
organized report, which was giyen to the class by the group leader 
in the nest recitation period. While the report was being given, 
the chief points were placed on the board by the teacher. At the 
close of the last report, the work of the several groups was put 
together and the whole class allowed to decide the original question, 
"Which soil is best for a garden ? ” 

As a home assignment, the class was asked to test the soil found 
in the school or home garden. 
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99. “How to Eid the Gfarden of Weeds” 

(Eeported by Constance Brown) 

The dandelion was chosen as a typical garden weed. In the 
preparation for the assignment the class was led to discover the 
various means by which plants in general protect themselves. The 
dandelion itself was then studied, each group taking one part, as 
seed, flower head, stem, leaf, and root, to discover whereby the 
dandelion protects itself. The actual material was examined by 
each group during the supervised study period. The children were 
guided by the teacher and books placed at their disposal. 

Thus each group came to its own conclusions and presented its 
report to the class. The class in turn drew up a set of directions 
whereby the dandelion might be exterminated from the garden. 

In application of the fact gained various garden weeds, plantain, 
mullein, burdock, horse-nettle, wild lettuce, were studied with the 
same question in mind — ^how to rid the garden of them. The home 
reports were given in dass. 

100. “ Eaising Money by Selling Garden Produce ’ ’ 
(Reported by Irene McLeod, Berkeley, California) 

Some money was needed for the school’s French orphan. The 
children decided to form a garden club. The object of the dub was 
to make gardens, raise vegetables, and sell them. 

They hdd a meeting, and dected officers. It was decided that 
it would be nice to let the whole school know about this project. It 
was voted to have a parade and to give a talk in each dassroom. 
After these things were done and catalogues and seeds obtained, the 
gardens were made and a fence was built around them. Enough 
money was raised from the sale of vegetables to give the proper 
amount to the French orphan, to buy a dassroom picture, and a 
Victor record. 

101. “Keeping a Library in the School Room” 
(Reported by Irene McLeod, Berkdey, California) 

Books were borrowed from the public library. A librarian and 
assistants were appointed from among the pupils. The books were 
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latalogued, indexed, and loaned to pupils in the room by the usual 
ibrary system. Children who had never taken library books and 
•ead very little at home, at first did not avail themselves of this 
jpportunity. Before the term was over, most of these were bor- 
•owing regularly and not only enjoyed the class libraiy books, but 
vere also regular visitors at the pubUe library. 

B. MAOEBUIiS FOB THE FIFTH QBADB 

102. “Making a Candle as Primitive Man Did" 

(Eeported by Florence King, Southern Illinois State Normal 

Training School, Carbondale, Illinois) 

After studying how primitive man discovered and tamed fire, 
Lt is interesting to follow with a series of lessons on lighting, lead- 
ing up to candle making. 

The children think about what was probably the first light used, 
as the bonfire. Then they see that some other kind of light might 
be needed in going from one place to another, so a torch might have 
been used, then a shallow dish with oil and a wick, leading to the 
tallow dips and the candles, or the old kerosene lamp. 

Then the children tried to think how candles were made. They 
greatly enjoyed ‘trjdng out’ suet. They dipped a string in the 
hot oil, let it cool, then dipped again and again until a tiny candle 
was made. 

The next problem was how a number of candles could be made 
at once and so save time. Several wicks were tied on one stick and 
aU dipped at once. These were found to be rough when compared 
with our beautiful Christmas candles. One child found a piece of 
gas pipe which the children filled with warm oiL The following 
morning the oil had hardened and they found a fine smooth candle. 

103. “A Weed Book and Museum” 

(Reported by Katherine Thompson, Macomb Normal School, 
Macomb, Illinois) 

Preliminary observations during the preceding spring, while 
extensive, must of necessity have been rather unorganized and 
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scattering, but they widen tbe children’s experience, make them 
discriminating weed destroyers during the summer, and keep their 
interest in weeds, and in plants in general, fairly keen in most cases. 
On the return to school in the fall they are ready to organize the 
knowledge they have gained and to go on with the study of weed 
seeds, which are the most abundant and interesting phase for fall 
study. 

The organization work culminates in a booklet in whidi are 
set down the collective experiences of the class, plus some of the very 
interesting facts made available in the reports of certain of the 
state experiment stations. Each pupil is allowed a good deal of 
individuality in the organization and decoration of his booklet. 

In addition to this written account, seed charts are made by 
pasting the seeds to show methods of distribution; the seeds of a 
single plant of many different species are gathered, counted, bottled 
in tiny glass vials, and mounted. Charts are made to show the parts 
and growth of typical annuals and biennials from seed to seed, 
and of perennials from seed to maturity. A resourceful teacher can 
find many such problems, fitting the ones she uses to her local 
environment. 

Books which have been helpful are: 

MmuoA of Weeds, by Ada Georgia. Macmillan Co. 

Indiana Weed Book, by W. S. Blatehley. Nature Publ. Co., 
Indianapolis. 

Unlawful and Other Weeds of Iowa, Bulletin No. 31, Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

104. “The Home Garden” 

(Reported by Frances Trainor, Ada M. Tea, and Maude Kdloy, 

Joliet, Illinois) 

Many children in our building had their individual home gar- 
den. The homes were located near the school building, consequently 
(dose supervision during Gie preparation of ground and early 
growth of the plants was easily arranged. 

Very little money was expended for seed, as we obtained many 
packages from the United States Department of Agriculture. 
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Early in. the spring, meetings were held ; our dubs were organ- 
ized; the preparation of ground and the selection of seed were 
discussed. 

A record card of each child’s garden was kept by him and the 
teacher. In this was recorded a diagram of the plot drawn to a 
scale, the date of each visit, expenditures, and receipts, the condi- 
tion of the garden, and the help given. At the end of the season 
each child checked up an account of receipts and reported same on 
his card. These amounts ranged from four to fifteen dollars. 

■Wlien early vegetables were removed, a second crop was planted. 
If possible, the surplus was canned. 

Our garden work closed in the fall with an exhibit of the best 
vegetables out of each garden, canned vegetables, and any dboice 
seeds that had been saved. Blue, red, and white ribbons were 
pinned on the first, second, and third choice of each Mnd. 

105. “Learning About Beef” 

(Reported by Dorothy B. Marx, Louisville, Kentucky) 

■Charts and graphs were made to show the reasons for cost and 
scarcity of meat, also to show the distribution of cattle in North 
America. Life on a cattle ranch was approached through pictures, 
and oral discussions were given. Written descriptions soon fol- 
lowed. Blackboard sketching and modeling in the sand table were 
used to bring out the surface features; animals and buildings were 
made out of plasticine; people of clothes-pins. Shipping and 
marketing of cattle were studied, especially the packing house. A 
trip was made by the teacher and a group of children to a provision 
company. Names of the meat procured from different parts of the 
animal were studied, and also the uses of cattle products. The 
class divided itsdf into groups ; each group took a special topic on 
which to give an oral report and to bring out the most important 
points in this industry. 

106. “A Coffee Plantation” 

(Reported from the Marr Training School, Detroit, Michigan) 

The duldren decided upon working out a Sao Paulo coffee 
plantation. The room was divided into two groups. They wished 
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the girls in one group and the boys in a second, because the boys 
were to make use of their manual training. The mill was made from 
a large box, a roof put on, and papered by the boys; they also 
made the cement (white paper pasted on a wide board) drying 
floor, the machinery (worked out from pictures from the Art 
Museum), the plantation railroad, etc. Each boy submitted print- 
ing, from which selections were made. Such signs as “Sao Paulo 
Plantation,” “Private,” “Dangerous,” were printed. The girls 
made the sacks for the coffee; collected green, roasted and dry 
coffee, and filled the sacks. They carried the process through from 
the picking of the berry to the shipment to the United States. 

107. “Making Old-Fashioned Hominy” 

(Eeported by Rose Baumgarten, Rockford, Illinois) 

In discussions of pioneer life, methods of preparing food then 
and now were contrasted. In order to appreciate these contrasts, 
the class decided to make some hominy just as the pioneer women 
did. The work, as done by the dass, consisted of these steps: 
making of old fashioned hopper, making of lye, soaking and wash- 
ing com, cooking it. When the hominy was prepared, the children 
enjoyed eating it. 

108. “A Fifth-Grade Pupil’s Account of Tanning Leather” 
(Written by Tom Ewing, Williams Street School, Atlanta, Georgia) 

“We have been stud 3 dng leather and found it very interesting, 
so we dedded to tan a piece of it. One of the girls in our dass 
brought us a piece of skin with the hair on it. We put it in a strong 
solution of lime water to make the hair come off easily. Then we 
took it out and scraped it. The hair came off easily and we washed 
it. Then we sent to the drugstore and got three boxes of red oak 
bark. We put an ounce of red oak bark to one gallon of warm 
water, and after we had mixed the red oak bark well in the water 
and it had coded, we put the dan in and left it for three days. 
Then we put in more red oak bark to make the sdutlon stronger. 
Three days later, we put in half an ounce of red oak bark and one- 
third of an ounce of tannic add that a boy in our dass brought us. 
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We let it stay in it for about a week and then put it on a board and 
stretched it. Then we put it up to diy. After it has dried, we will 
grease it to make it soft.” 

109. “A Fifth-Grade Pupil’s Account of Making Cheese” 

(Written by Helen Witherspoon, Peoples State School, 
Atlanta, Georgia) 

“We made some cheese at school about a month ago. The reason 
we made it was that we were studying about cheese and butter. So 
we decided we would try and make some cheese. 

‘ ‘ The first thing we had to do was to get a coffee can. One of the 
children got the can and melted the bottom off, so it would not 
have any top nor bottom. Five other children brought sweet irilk. 
With all the milk put together we had a gallon. Another child 
brought a saucer. Another brought a crockery bowl. Then we 
were ready to make cheese. First, we heated the gallon of milk just 
a little, then we dissolved four junket tablets in a little cold water, 
and put it into the milk, which was in the crockery bowl, and let it 
stand until the nest day. The next day the imlk had been changed 
into curds and whey. We strained the whey out, raked the curds, 
and added a tea^oonf ul of salt. W e lined the can with white cheese 
doth, which had been greased, and set it in a plate. Our curds were 
packed in the can and covered with a saucer. At the end of the 
second day, we had a half a can of cheese. This was all our gallon 
of milk made. We decided to eat it. Some of the girls brought 
crackers, our teacher made sandwiches, and we had enough for 
everybody in the dass. 

“We really aijoyed making our cheese more than eating it. We 
were proud of it, too, and had its picture taken.” 

110. “Making Bricks” 

(Reported by LatreUe Meadors, Atlanta, Georgia) 

The children did all the planning themsdves. One of the boys 
volunteered to bring the clay, another the mall to beat the day with, 
and a box to prepare it in. Another child had a mold. Two of the 
boys placed the day in a box and beat it until it was in powder form, 
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then they mixed a bucket of water with it and stirred the mixture 
well. Then they placed the clay in a mold, pressed it as hard as 
they could and put it in the sun to dry. In two days ’ time, they had 
a sun-dried brick like those of antiquity. 

111. “A Booklet About Cotton” 

(Reported by M. McBroom, Detroit Teachers College) 

Letters were written to friends in the south asking for samples 
of cotton bolls, for descriptions of fields, etc., letters to New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange asking shipping rates on a bale of cotton to New 
York, letters to mills in the east and south as to the wages paid in 
the mills, letters to the Weather Bureau in southern parts, asking 
for rainfall reports. Charts were made containing samples of 
articles made from cotton and showing the prices as compared with 
a few years ago. Members were delegates to go to the natural 
science department to get material on the work of the boll weevil. 
In arithmetic classes graphs were made showing the comparative 
production in the last few years. A book containing charts, letters, 
and reports was made to send to two members of the class who had 
been absent during the study. 

112. “Life in a Lumber Camp” 

(Reported by Tippa Coleman, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

In connection with the study of lumbering the class asked to be 
permitted to go to the woods for a day and live the life of the 
lumbermen. They divided themselves into groups, with a chairman 
for each group. Their object was to plan the day, with the activities 
as nearly as possible like those of a lumber-camp. One group 
planned the lunch, one the games to be played, and one worked on 
the things that should be observed while they were in the woods. 
Much reading was done while planning the trip. Charts were made 
showing the products from trees, forest scenes, forest animals, and 
lumber camps. The day of the trip happened to come during fire- 
prevention we^; a camp-fire was built for cooking the lunch, and 
the children observed how easily it could spread and the difficulty 
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of putting it out. The children were asked to give a demonstration 
lesson that would show what they had learned. They wrote and 
gave a one-act play showing the life in a lumber camp. 

113. "A Book on Lumbering” 

(Keported by Charlotte J. Flood, Eagle School, Cleveland, Ohio) 

The class is divided into groups and given difEerent aspects of 
lumbering. The library is used to get the reading matter, supple- 
mentary to geography textbook. 

Every group is assigned a day on which it is to be prepared. 
The group having Topic 1 bring books from which they read ex- 
tracts relating to their topic or they teU stories of it and, if possible, 
bring illustrations. The others are given time to discuss, ask ques- 
tions or contribute pictures. That group then prepares a spellmg 
lesson with words from its material. This lesson is given the next 
day. Then the group prepares to write the story. Also, a short 
general statement is chosen for a writing lesson. 

Next day, the second group bring materials on Topic 2 and 
follow the procedure of Group 1. So each group continues. 

When all stories are well written, and all illustrations well 
mounted, they are bound as chapters of a book. In drawing time, 
title pages are made, letters cut and pasted, illustrations mounted, 
and chapters and book bound. 

Every day, an original problem is made for the arithmetic class. 
These problems include the abstract difficulties of the grade, and 
are made eonceming cutting, shipping, measuring, etc. 

Wh.en completed the "bound volume” is placed on the table for 
reference. 

114. "Reports of Home and School Gardens” 

(Reported by Mary O’Sullivan and Dorothy Marx, Louisville 
Normal School, Louisville, Kentucky) 

The study gi*ew out of a request for a report of the gardens cul- 
tivated by the children during the spring and summer months. 
Points to be considered in this report were suggested by the pupils 
and listed on the board. To determine the size of the school garden 
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the class divided itself into groups; each, group was responsible 
for the measurement of a pai-t of the garden. After the measure- 
ments were gotten, the irregularity of the plot called for much 
discussion as to how to get the area. At the suggestion of a pupil 
a diagram of the garden was drawn to scale, and the pupils worked 
out how to get the areas of the triangles and rectangles included in 
this diagram. After the report of the school garden was completed, 
pupils found the area, cost of plants or seeds, and value of crops 
in home gardens. Graphs were made showing comparative sizes of 
the gardens, and expenditures and returns. A discussion of the 
reasons for the failures of some of the gardens led to a considera- 
tion of rainfall and temperature. In connection with this study a 
trip was taken to the Weather Bureau. Arithmetic problems of 
various kinds grew out of the work. A form of report was recom- 
mended by the class that was afterwards adopted by the other 
schools of the city in reporting the results of home and school 
gardens. 


115. ^^A Home Garden Fair'' 

(Reported from the Bancroft School, Kansas City, Missouri) 

The children were prevented from having a school garden this 
year by lack of suitable ground. The seed was therefore distributed 
in the spring, and the children made their own gardens at home. 
This fall they had a Home Garden Show in the gymnasium. They 
brought the kindergarten tables to the room, decorated them with 
crepe paper, choosing each his own color scheme. There were flower 
tables and fruit tables. The most artistic table and the table offering 
the greatest variety of products grown by one person were given 
blue ribbons. The children made written reports to the principal, 
covering the amount actually raised on each garden, the sum it 
would have cost if bought at the store, and the amount, if any, 
sold, and the saving to the family from use of the garden products. 
The reports indicated a saving to the family of from two to thirty 
dollars, and cash sales from one to seventeen dollars. Those chil- 
dren who had no gardens wrote on the value of a garden to a home. 
The reports furnished a basis for many arithmetic problems. 
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116. “Paper Making” 

(Eeported by Elizabeth MeEvoy, Eoekford, Illinois) 

The class made a study of paper making and printing, beginning 
with the earliest history. After securing as much material as possi- 
ble, suitable for the grade, a composition was neatly written on 
uniform paper. 

The engine room in the building was made into a work shop 
where paper could be made more conveniently and with less annoy- 
ance to the other classes. Each member of the class made two pieces 
of paper, one to be taken home and one which was to be mounted. 
The latter, together with the composition, was bound into a book 
with title in cut letters as a design for the cover. Some volunteered 
to give their extra pieces to be used as place cards for the Eighth- 
Grade Graduation Banquet. The members of the eighth grade 
printed them suitably for the occasion. 

The lower classes were allowed to watch the process of paper 
making. 


117. “A Museum of Home Manufacture” 

(Eeported by Mrs. Beulah Johnson, Eoekford, lUinois) 

The class had studied the different occupations of Illinois, and 
was interested to learn that manufacturing was carried on so es- 
tensivdy. Choosing Eoekford as their type city, the children cut 
out “ads” of various concerns. The story of Illinois was written, 
the pages illustrated with pictures cut out, and a large chart was 
entirely covered with pictures, pieces of sted, tiny knit stocMngs, 
miniature bags of flour, knives, watches, doll chairs, etc., represent- 
ing all sorts of artides manufactured in Eoekford. 

118. “A Zone Exhibit” 

(Eeported by A. L. Benson, Bennett School, Boston, Massachusetts) 
In the early part of the geography course for the fifth grade, 
a short time is given for the consideration of zones. Types of life 
in these various bdts appealed so strongly to the dass that it was 
decided to portray them in such a way that a direct comparison 
could really be made by qye. 
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The frigid zones were easily mastered with cotton-batting artifi- 
cial snow, dogs, fur dressed dolls, mirrors, toys in the shape of polar 
bears and walruses. 

The torrid zone brought us wet moss for our jungle and sand 
for a desert. We had blach dolls and dark brown dolls engaged in 
several activities. A strong desire to have the activities of this 
region shown brought us a toy train with the cars belted with 
broken rubber erasers. An orange, banana, lemon, etc., illustrated 
the typical fruits. 

For the temperate zone we had a typical village with house, 
animals, people, and so forth. 

119. “A Sand Table Map” 

(Reported by Jennie Williams, Kansas State Normal, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

A fifth-grade class of ehildrmi studying Europe was taking up 
the study of Holland. They asked if they could not represent the 
coxmtry in a sand pan, size six feet by four and a half feet. They 
planned that the class be divided into three equal groups. Two 
groups should see which could make the best representation, and the 
third group was to study in order to be capable of judging which 
group had the best work. The pan was divided into two sections. 
Each group elected a captain and proceeded to work. It was sur- 
prising the amount of good work that was done in a week’s time. 
They volunteered to do much outside work. 

The same class made a sand pan representation of Switzerland, 
but they planned to do this differently. One group made the whole 
map, but it was divided into smaller groups. One took the surface 
features, another the rivers and lakes, another the cities and several 
groups took different industries. 

120. "A Floor Map of Africa” 

(Reported from a Summer School at Kansas City, Missouri) 

The class made a large map on the fioor covering a space about 
12 feet across. They modelled the mountdns on this map, strewed 
sand for the desert, constructed palm-trees of paper, painted and 
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cut out a camel train crossing the desert, made psrramids of day, 
and placed them properly, made jungles for the wild beasts, and 
placed the beasts in them, represented every crop grown, in its 
proper place, painted red roofs for the dties, and put them where 
they belonged. ' The animals and trees, etc., were too large for the 
map, of course, but a scale was observed in making the individual 
things. The dephant, for instance, was larger than the horse or the 
lion. The dass visited the ‘Zoo’ several times during the progress 
of the work. 


121. “A Travel Club” 

(Reported from Yoimgstown, Ohio) 

The dass formed an imaginary travel dub. With their home 
town as a starting point they journeyed to Ellis Island where they 
studied the various nationalities. On suggestion of the dass they 
divided themsdves into groups, each group representing a country 
of Europe. Guides were appointed to supply the dass with time- 
tables, maps, travd books and descriptions of routes that were 
secured from steamship lines. The route voted on by the majority 
was sdected and preparations made for the trip. The groups then 
set out for the various countries assigned them. 

One group joumed to Italy. They made a study of the physical 
conditions, sodal and industrial life. A modd Italian farm was 
built in the schoolroom. Small dolls dressed in the native cos- 
tume of the country represented the family. The house, furniture, 
and farm implements were constructed by the group. 

Other countries were similarly studied. 

Bulletins on Inunigration Laws were secured from the U. S. 
Department of Labor. An outline of the laws was placed on the 
board and discussed by the entire dass. 

The conditions of the foreigner in America were taken up. An 
attempt was made to list the nationalities represented in the differ- 
ent lines of work, such as, Portuguese, textile; Spaniards, dgar 
manufacture; Russians, mining, iron and sted; Magyars, sugar 
refining plants; Italians, dothing. 

Conditions of work in factories, nulls, eta, were studied and 
ways of improving those conditions were discussed. 
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122. “A Norway Book’' 

(Eeported by Jennie Williams, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

After the children had finished their study of Norway, they 
asked if they might write a book. The teacher, recognizing this 
as an excellent means for review, consented. 

The class proceeded with their plans. It resulted in each child 
contributing a chapter to the book. Supervised study followed. 
When the chapters were written, each was read to the class. Any 
points not clear were revised. As the work progressed, some one 
suggested making a book cover in the industrial arts class. The 
one having the best would be selected. The one chosen had a picture 
of North Cape and the midnight sun painted in black on white 
paper. This was posted on a gray cover, edged with a black line 
and the word Norway for the title printed across the upper half 
above the picture. 

The contents of the book were as follows: 

Introductioii : A poem, ^'The Building of the Long Serpent” (pic- 
ture of a viking ship). 

Chapter I. Christiania (picture of the dty). 

Chapter IT. Bergen (picture of the citj). 

Chapter III. Trondhjem (picture of the city and of a cathedral). 

Chapter IV. Tiomso (illustrated). 

Chapter Y. - The Food of the Norwegians. 

Chapter YI. Lumbering in Norway. 

Chapter YII, Sardine and Herring Fishing (picture of a fish 
market). 

Chapter vm. Farm Life in Norway (picture of drying hay). 

Chapter IZ. Bailroads of Norway. 

Chapter X, Manufactures. 

Chapter XI. The Children of Norway. 

Chapter Xn. The Sports o-f Norway. 

Chapter XTIT. The Midnight Sun (tliree pictures, ^The Fiery Ball 
of the Midnight Sun,” ” Landing Stage at the 
North Cape,” and the Steam Tacht at North 
Cape”). 

Chapter XIY. Labels found on Packages: "Halden’s Electric 
Matches,” ” Giraffe Safety Matches,” ” Safety 
Matches packed in Norway for Fred Harvey,” 
” Norway Smoked Sardines,” ” Norwegian Sa^ 

- dines.” 
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123. “A ‘See-the-United-States-First’ BxMbit” 

(Reported by Bess M. Hayden and Zoe A. Thralls, State Manual 
Tra in i n g Normal, Pittsburg, Kansas) 

Each child selected an industry for which he was to work up a 
chart, using pictures, clippings, drawings, and also write an aeeoxmt. 
The charts were about 24 by 36 inches. After finiahirig one chart, 
several of the children asked of the class permission to make 
another, and a number made as many as three charts. They did 
the same with the chief cities of the United States. They wrote to 
chambers of commerce, industrial concerns, and railroads for ma- 
terial, and secured a large amount of valuable and unusual 
material. 

They borrowed the kindergarten’s sand table and made a large 
sand map of the United States. For the map they made tiny oil 
derrids, ships, etc., to illustrate the industries. On a table they 
laid out the books and magazines which they had used for references. 
They also mounted a number of pictures of historical and scenic 
interest. 

Then they ad^ed the printing class to make them some tickets 
which they distributed. The afternoon of the tour the class acted 
as guides and explained to their interested guests, the charts and 
exhibits. 


124. "An Oriental Bazaar” 

(Reported from the Marr Training School, Detroit, Michigan) 

Collections of pictures, fabrics, coins, and articles of Asiatic 
countries were made. Committees were chosen to solicit the co- 
operation of other departments. The Art Department produced 
some splendid posters ; the Physical Education Department hdped 
with the J apanese dance ; 1he Music Department taught the nlnsa 
Japanese and Chinese descriptive songs. A second-grade class 
gave an oriental dance. A visit to the Art Museum was made by 
the whole class. 

Some of the boys and girls dressed doUs to show the native 
costumes; others made product maps; others collected pictures. 
A large exhibit from the Art Museum helped swell Ihe collection. 
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Invitations were written by the children, inviting the parents to 
attend on “Open Day” the culmination of the project, which was 
the work of several months. The arrangement of the program was 
in the hands of the children and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

125. “A History of Bridgewater” 

(Reported by Jane Bennett, State Normal School, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts) 

Class discussed freely and decided what subjects should be in- 
cluded in this history. Groups of pupils visited the library to con- 
sult old records. Research was made for local Indian names. Maps 
were made and various industries visited by groups of pupils. 
After the class had contributed aU it could, short chapters were 
written. The illustrations were in charge of the drawing teacher. 
Observations and drawings of old colonial houses and a colonial 
church were made. Old doorways and windows were drawn. Pupils 
made collections of pictures of colonial days. The drawings and 
language papers were bound with attractive covers under the title 
“History of Bridgewater.” Under the direction of the manual 
training supervisor, groups of pupils made models to illustrate 
colonial kitchen, well sweep, the stocks, etc. The boys did the 
wood work; the girls dressed the colonial dolls. These models are 
to be used as permanent illustrative material for the school. 

126. “A Columbus Day Program” 

(Reported by Floy Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri) 

The children were asked; “Did Columbus really discover 
America? If not, who did? Why do we honor Columbus rather 
than any other man? How shall we, as a room, show our respect?” 

The suggestion was made that his name be lettered on the board, 
with the date of his birth, his death, and the date of his discovery 
of America, the whole surrounded by a border of oak leaves. That 
on the Day itself every child in the room come prepared to give 
a poem, a song, or a story about Columbus, or to show and explain 
a picture of him- To prevent duplication, and make things go 
smoothly, a committee was appointed, to which each child reported 
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123, “A 'See-the-United-States-Firsf Exhibit” 

(Beported by Bess M. Hayden and Zoe A. Thralls, State Manual 
Training Normal, Pittsburg, Kansas) 

Each child selected an industry for which he was to work up a 
chart, using pictures, clippings, drawings, and also write an account. 
The charts were about 24 by 36 inches. After finishing one chart, 
several of the children asked of the class permission to make 
another, and a number made as many as three charts. They did 
the same with the chief cities of the United States. They wrote to 
chambers of commerce, industrial concerns, and railroads for ma- 
terial, and secured a laj^e amount of valuable and unusual 
material. 

They borrowed the kindergarten’s sand table and made a large 
sand map of the United States. For the map they made tiny oil 
derricks, ships, etc., to illustrate the industries. On a table they 
laid out the books and magazines which they had used for references. 
They also mounted a number of pictures of historical and scenic 
interest. 

Then they a^ed the printing class to make them some tickets 
which they distributed. The afternoon of the tour the dass acted 
as guides and explained to their interested guests, the charts and 
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Collections of pictures, fabrics, coins, and articles of Asiatic 
countries were made. Committees were chosen to solicit the co- 
operation of other departments. The Art Department produced 
some splendid posters; the Physical Education Department helped 
with the Japanese dance; the Music Department taught the dass 
Japanese and Chinese descriptive songs. A second-grade class 
gave an oriental dance. A viedt to the Art Museum was made by 
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Invitations were written by the children, inxdting the parents to 
attend on “Open Day” the culmination of the project, which was 
the work of several months. The arrangement of the program was 
in the hands of the children and was thoroughly enjoyed. 

125. “A History of Bridgewater” 

(Reported by Jane Bennett, State Normal School, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts) 

Class discussed freely and decided what subjects should be in- 
cluded in this history. Groups of pupils visited the library to con- 
sult old records. Research was made for local Indian names. Maps 
were made and various industries visited by groups of pupils. 
After the class had contributed all it could, short chapters were 
written. The illustrations were in charge of the drawing teacher. 
Observations and drawings of old colonial houses and a colonial 
church were made. Old doorways and windows were drawn. Pupils 
made collections of pictures of colonial days. The drawings and 
language papers were bound with attractive covers under the title 
“History of Bridgewater.” Under the direction of the manual 
training supervisor, groups of pupils made models to illustrate 
colonial kitchen, well sweep, the stocks, etc. The boys did the 
wood work; the girls dressed the colonial dolls. These modds are 
to be used as permanent illustrative material for the school. 

126. “A Columbus Day Program” 

(Reported by Ploy Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri) 

The children were asked: “Did Columbus really discover 
America? If not, who did? Why do we honor Columbus rather 
than any other man ? How shall we, as a room, show our respect? ’ ’ 

The suggestion was made that his name be lettered on the board, 
with the date of his birth, his death, and the date of his discovery 
of America, the whole surrounded by a border of oak leaves. That 
on the Day itself every child in the room come prepared to give 
a poem, a song, or a story about Columbus, or to diow and explain 
a picture of him. To prevent duplication, and make things go 
smoothly, a committee was appointed, to which each child reported 
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his intended contribution; the eommittee arranged the program, 
and warned the child if his theme was already taken, or if his con- 
tribution took too much time. 

Another class dramatized the story of the landing of Columbus, 
making the flag, costumes, etc., out of paper and old clothes rescued 
from attics. 

The discussion of our reason for honoring Columbus was most 
valuable, and gave meaning to the entire program. The painting 
of brilliant oak leaves from nature was a preliminary step to the 
design on the blackboard, which was patterned after a very fine 
“Roll of Honor” in bronze. 

127. “A Columbus Play” 

(Reported by Ada M. Tea, Joliet, Illinois) 

After taUdng the matter over, we decided that we should like to 
celebrate Columbus Day by writing a play, dramatizing it, and 
inviting our parents and friends to see it. 

A knowledge of the story of Columbus’ life was found to be 
necessary. To gain this information, books were consulted, stories 
told, pictures studied, and questions asked. 

The composition of the play, invitations, and letters required 
many language and writing lessons. As each part of the play was 
finished and practiced, articles that were needed to make the play 
effective were listed. These were mostly made by the children; a 
few were borrowed, or brought from home. For instance, a cap 
worn by the boy Columbus came from Italy; Indian beads, re- 
quested by letter, were made from straws and colored papers, by 
the beginners. 

The play was written in six parts: 

Scene I. Columl}tis as a Boy. 

Scene II. Failure to Get Help. 

Scene HI. At the Convent of La Babida. 

Scene IV. Before Queen Isabella, 

Scene V. The Voyage. 

Scene VI, The Discovery of the New World. 

As a finale a child called ‘‘The Spirit of America^’ told of the 
wonderful resources and advantages of this new country. 
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128. “An Historical Play” 

(Eeported by Tippa Coleman, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

The desire to write a play was expressed by the children in 
this class after the reading oi several mediaeval stories as a back- 
ground for American History. The children suggested contrasting 
the life of the middle ages with the life of to-day. Pictures were 
studied, castles worked on the sand table and blackboard; stories 
were read ; a Health Crusade was carried on, with the knighting of 
each child who kept the health rules; and finally a plot was sub- 
mitted by each child. Prom these, the class chose the one they 
deemed the best. Committees were formed to be responsible for 
(1) the costumes, (2) the stage properties, and (3) the stage man- 
agement. The play was written on the board during the English 
periods with one child as the scribe. Each child made an attractive 
book cover for his play during the art periods, made his costume 
during the industrial periods and learned the music used in one 
of the scenes dtiring the music periods. A production of 
the drama — ^“The Goose-girl and the Ejoight” — ^was given the last 
week of school as an assembly program. 

129. “Making Bird Sticks” 

(Reported by Heber M. Cubberley, Bartlett School, 

Lowell, Massachusetts) 

The children in this grade were growing bulbs, and at the same 
time a study was being made of the winter birds. The blossoming 
bulbs, being rather top-heavy, needed support badly, and in dis- 
cussing how to furnish that support it was brought out that orna- 
mental stidb were sometimes used. It was suggested that we might 
makft sticks with bird forms perched upon them. The teacher pro- 
vided each child with liie outlines of the winter birds. These out- 
lines were traced on boards of white pine a quarter of an inch thick, 
and a strip was marked out one-half inch wide and about fifteen 
inches long extending from the bird’s feet. The children were 
taught the use of a coping saw, and then they proceeded to saw out 
the bird stick, sawing just outside of the marked outline. With a 
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knife and sandpaper the edges were rounded and smoothed. The 
birds were then colored naturally with wax crayons. In every case 
the name of the bird was taught to the child. 

These sticks were used to support the bulb blossoms. A piece of 
raffia was used to attach the stem to the supporting bird stick. 

130. “A Speakwell Club ’ ’ 

(Reported by Agnes Seanlin, Buffalo, New York) 

The purpose of the dub was to keep up a livdy interest in the 
use of correct English. This dub keeps its thoughts on not more 
than two or three common errors at one time. When these are con- 
quered, other new ones are attacked. Some excellent rules were 
devised by the dub as follows: 

1. No child shall use any incorrect form which is listed on 
the blackboard for that wedc. 

2. Any member noticing another member using one of the in- 
correct forms shall write down on a paper the name of the trans- 
gressor and his offense. 

3. Errors shall be reported to the dass once a week, during a 
language period. 

4. Any member reported three times for the same error shall 
be placed on the black list, whidi is kept somewhere on the black- 
board. 

5. Mmnbers may get themselves off this list by being free from 
complaint the following week. 

131. “Dramatizing King Arthur Stories” 

(Reported by Elizabeth B. Small, Buffalo State Normal School, 
Buffalo, New York) 

The dramatization, a pantomime, “How Arthur Was Chosen 
King,” given on the school campus as a part of the May Day exer- 
cises, was the culmination of many simple dramatizations of the 
daily reading lessons. It was out of these lessons there grew the 
desire and decidon to make a play from one of the King Arthur 
Stories. 
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The large sections into which the story naturally fdl were 
considered acts; and the points that made the acts were organized 
as: first, the introduction, explaining the situation; second, the 
sequence of events leading into, third, the problem to be settled. 
The dialogue was lifted bodily from the text and indirect discourse 
changed to direct discourse. The working up of the seeches 
afforded opportunity for applying the requisite standards of the 
paragraph which the grade had already been taught Mary Mac- 
Leod’s adaptation of the Malory stories was used as the basis for 
the play. 


132. “A Class Book” 

(Eeported by Ella Wilson, Michigan State Normal Colleges, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan) 

This booklet was made by the fifth and presented to the seventh 
grade. It contained acrostics based on each child’s initials, expan- 
sions of nursery rhsrme themes, short nature poems and stories. The 
material for the booklet was selected by a grade committee after 
the standards for criticism had been worked out by the grade. The 
booklet was made, a presentation speech was composed, and the 
booklet was ddivered to the grade. 

133. “A Literary Society” 

Organization by the children was according to parliamentary 
procedure, and there was a business meeting each day preceding the 
program. The president acted as chairman; the secretary kept 
records; sergeants-at-arms were responsible for order, etc. The 
programs consisted of debates, original stories and poems, dram- 
atizations written and prepared by children, first-aid demonstra- 
tions, etc. 


134. "The Reading Period as a Contest” 

The class was divided into rival gropps. Each group chose a 
leader, prepared material and piresented it to the other groups. 
The dass as a whole worked out standards for judging material 
presented. Score cards were kept and scores gathered at dose of 
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each class period. The class, after sufficient training in self-control, 
co-operation, self direction and judgment of their own work, car- 
ried on their contest without the teacher's help. 

135. “A Hawaiian Entertainment” 

(Eeported by Jennie Williams, State Normal, Emporia, Kansas) 

Purpose : To represent life in Hawaii in pantomime with music 
and dancing for the enteifainment of the intermediate grades in 
General Assembly. 

Books, pictures, pamphlets and maps were placed on tables in 
the library. The children were told that this material about the 
Hawaiian Islands was placed there for them to read, that they 
might select anything of interest to discuss at the next recitation. 
An hour was thus employed. In the discussion the next day the 
girls asked if they might represait the native girls dancing for a 
program number. A boy said he could learn to play a Hawaiian 
piece on his mandolin, accompaning a Victrola. Some other chil- 
dren wished a part, but did not know what they could represent. 
The teacher said that probably they hadn’t read enough to be able 
to decide. All plunged into reading to perfect their plans for a 
prograjn. There were eight girls and eight boys. Their plans grew 
and materialized. One girl brought in a dress she had made of wild 
grass, another one made of raffia. These served as patterns for the 
other girls. They made mats of raffia and com husks, and dishes 
for squashes to substitute for those of gourds and calabashes. The 
gymnastic teacher helped with the dancing. Some boys su^ested 
having sugar and pineapple plantation owners; others, Chinese 
and Japanese as laborers. They could carry sorghum stalks and 
canned pineapples. One wished to be a surf-board rider. This 
could represent a scene described by someone. This description was 
written by all in the class under the title ‘ ‘ A Trip to Hawaii. ’ ’ The 
best was selected to be read. 

In the final program “A Trip to Hawaii” was read first. The 
curtain was drawn aside *’and showed the girls seated in a semi- 
circle eating poi, later changing to make leis. Ba<* of them stood 
the surf-board rider holding his board, the plantation owners and 
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the Chinese at work. Jack sat at one side playing his mandolin. 
He had no ukelele. As the last strains were played, the boys and 
girls moved to one side to clear the stage for the five dancing 
girls. The curtain was drawn at the dose of the dance. 

136. “Story-TeUing” 

(Reported from the State Normal Training School, 
Westfidd, Massachusetts) 

This project takes for granted the usual story-telling in the 
dassroom by individual pupils, and provides in addition for : 

(1) The choice by the children of the stories most suitable for 
the audiences mentioned bdow. 

(2) The arranging by a committee for the interchange of 
dass visits and the re-telling of stories for the entertain- 
ment of the visitors. 

(3) The arranging by the committee for telling stories in the 
Training School assembly hall and at the Normal School. 

(4) The arranging for groups of story-tellers to visit “shut- 
ins,” the Children’s Home, The Home for Aged People, 
and the State Sanatorium. 

These activities all involve the offering of services, either by 
personal interview or by letter, the planning of the different pro- 
grams, the arranging when necessary for transportation, and the 
acquiring by the story-tellers of the niceties of conduct that such 
occasions demand. 


137. “An Operetta ’ ’ 

(Reported by Mrs. Maude Meyer, Decatur, Hlinois) 

The fifth-grade dass of the Lincoln School at Decatur wrote an 
operetta entitled “Fairy Flowers” and gave it at an evening enter- 
tainment in connection with the annual money making event of 
the Mothers’ Club. 

All the planning and execution of suggestions adopted, was 
carried on by the pupils under the guidance of the teacher. Oral 
and written English, music, art, and physied education were 
motivated for a period of four we^. 

As a rounded finished product and to preserve the work in 
some permanent form, a booklet was made for the supervisor of 
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elementary grades. Tlie book contains one or more papers from 
each child and inelndes copies of program, invitations, posters, stage 
arrangement carrying out color sdieme, design of costumes, descrip- 
tion of dances, songs used, letters of thanks to mothers who made 
the costumes or who played for their practices or who gave other 
general assistance on the night of the performance. 

138. “A Riddle Book Made for an Absent Member” 

(Reported by Edith M. Robbins, State Normal, Westfield, 
Massachusetts) 

When Victor broke his leg, the class wished to show their sym- 
pathy by making something for him. They discussed whether it 
should be a joke book, a scrap book, or a riddle book. They decided 
upon a riddle book. They decided to set aside a time for making it. 
They brought in a large collection of riddles and through class dis- 
cussion selected those that appealed to them as bmng the most 
enjoyable and the cleverest. The next part of the project was the 
making of the book. Bach child copied a riddle and, realizing that 
Victor should have a chance to guess, wrote the answer on the back 
of the sheet. Then the class selected a committee to plan and make 
the cover and another committee to carry the book to Victor with 
a note, the outcome of communily composition, ^pressing greetings 
and good will. Should occasion arise for repeating this project, 
there will be included in the book a preface, the result of community 
composition, stating what the children have been able to find out 
about the origin of riddles and the nature of the earlier ones. 

139. “Learning Thrift by Keeping Aceotmts” 
(Reported by Bertha A. Morse, Rockford, lUinois) 

Inexpensive bookkeeping sets, especially prepared for each 
study, were purchased to keep daily accoimts of all money reerived 
(allowances, earnings, etc.) and spent, as wdl as a form to account 
for ways in which the money was disposed of or saved. A scale 
for the dass as a whole was arranged to show weekly pewents spent 
on luxuries as compared vrith entire expenditures; besides each 
pupil kept his individual percent of progress. Gf^radually, pupils 
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handled their own aeeounts with interest and confidence in their 
own accuracy, as was, of course, necessary to balance their records 
each week. 

140. “A Pageant: ‘To Arms for Liberty’ ” 

(Keported by Marguerite P. Maloney, Dearborn School, 
Boston, Massachusetts) 

In our oral English class we were reading Miss Catherine 
Brice’s fine patriotic pageant, “To Arms for Liberty.” Some of 
the children asked if we could not play it We started to do this 
for our own amusement, and we found that it grew and grew. It 
entered into our work in history, geography, English, music, draw- 
ing and manual training. 

Our music was the national anthem of each country with which 
the pageant was making us acquainted. Our history and geography 
were the stories of their people — ^the fears, joys, sorrows, customs, 
and everything we could find that made us better acquainted with 
them and their problems. 

The hearts of the children were in this enterprise to such an 
extent that when they gave the entertainment as a whole, they 
interested many people outside of our school in the attainment. 
We gave it for our neighbors and earned money enoxigh to have a 
wonderful Christmas parly which we shared with them again. We 
gave it for a social centre where we were strangers. Later we 
gave it for teachers and supervisors who were surprised that such 
a serious message could be given in such a simple way by duldreiL 

141. “Building and Fumiriiing a Cardboard House” 
(Reported by Charlotte J. Mood, Eagle School, Cleveland, Ohio) 

This fifth-grade class was divided into groups and to each group 
was asrigned a certain part of the work of building and fri minhi- ng 
a house of cardboard and paper. The house had three rooms on 
the ground floor and three rooms and a bath on the second floor. 
The furniture was stained to resemble oak, mahogany and pine 
and was ^rilacked to give it stiffness. The exterior was painted 
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gray bro'wn witb dark brown trimmings, a green roof and red 
chimney. 

The measurements for the building and its fumishiugs were 
worked out and the paper cutting was done during the drawing 
periods. Original arithmetic problems were submitted by eadi 
group daily having to do with measuring, drawing to scale, figuring 
costs of furniture, papering, etc. 

When completed, the house was donated to a summer school play 
ground. 


142. “Staging Toy Scenes” 

(Eeported by Anne H. Stewart, Cleveland, Ohio) 

One project to be worked out in thin wood was a stage group 
representing some phase of the colonial period which the children 
were studying. Bach pupil selected his own subject and made his 
designs for it He found for himself helpful pictures from which 
he made the drawings needed to tell his story. He made his draw- 
ings in right proportion, cut them out of paper, transferred them 
to the wood and sawed them out He finished and assembled the 
parts. He then painted the wood in a color scheme which had been 
tried out on the paper template. Each child made a base of thicker 
wood on which to mount his group. This base or stage was pierced 
with many holes. A peg was placed in the base of each unit, thus 
affording choice and variety of arrangement. 

Some of these groups showed “Dutch Life,” “The Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” “The Eetum of the Mayflower,” “Paul Revere’s 
mde,” etc. When all were finished, the children constructed a 
large stage by placing together many small ones. Units were taken 
from the small stages; enough trees were collected for a forest; 
there were animals in the woods, dancing warriors and Indians on 
the hunt and in the camp. 

In another fifth-grade room a different subject was chosen. The 
children had written original fables and each child illustrated his 
own in the working out of similar stages. The problem makes vital 
appeal to the children. 
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143. “Making a Toy Circus for the First-Grade Class” 

(Eeported by Marguerite Eeasor, Mary D. HiU School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

The class listed articles to he found in every good circus. Each 
boy decided what he wished to make and then worked out a way 
to saw the wood most economically. Some boys chose to work alone. 
Others, working out individual problems, grouped themselves as 
they chose, some members of the group sawing, others sand- 
papering, etc. One group volunteered to make all a nim als 
“stand,” using different methods for different toys. Several boys 
made articles for which patterns were not obtainable. A committee 
of four, acting as “finishers,” inspected the completed toys and 
passed them on to an art class to paint. Several boys well ad- 
vanced in woodwork worked out their own plans and made the 
tent of unbleached muslin. Others brought rings and sawdust and 
arranged an entire circus. In their English work, the 5-B class 
wrote about the animals, making their stories simple enough for 
first-grade children to read. 

144. “A Kcture Museum” 

(Reported by Francis D. Young, Berkeley, California) 
Through the interest aroused by a talk given by the teacher the 
class decided to try to make a worth-while collection of pictures with 
facts about each picture. This grew into ideas of contests on the 
part of individuals of the class to see who could learn the most 
about the pictures. Eeprints of forty different pictures were pur- 
chased at a cost of one or two cents each. The children, with the 
help of the teacher, took up the study of five different artists with 
the important pictures painted by each. They classified the pic- 
tures as follows: portraits, animals, landscape, history, sacred, 
decorative, still life. The children then developed and wrote stories 
for booMets. The class developed some of the outlines by means 
of a socialized recitation. A stereoptican lecture on pictures was 
g^ven by the class for other classes in the buildup. Children 
selected by these classmates contributed interesting facts about thdr 
favorite pictures. The children wrote to Milton Bradley Company 
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for pictures and spent some fourteen dollars for copies to place 
in their booklets. The subject matter covered was that of oral 
language, picture stories, discussions, descriptions, biographies, 
silent reading, use of library, penmanship. Pride was stimulated to 
make the work in the booklets look neat and legibly written. 

145. “Writing Music for a Play” 

(Reported by Catharine B. Strouse, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

A dass in English were dramatizing “The Maid of Orleans.” 
The text gave the words of a song supposed to occur at intervals, 
but no tune. The class asked the English teacher if they might 
request the music teacher to find a suitable tune so they could sing 
it The music teacher suggested that it might be more desirable to 
make a tune than to find one ready made. The dass took tiie sug- 
gestion eagerly, and they studied diligently the successive steps 
involved in matching music with words as these steps were pro- 
posed by the teacher. They wrote the music and when the play 
was given in public, the song was used as made by dass, 

146. “Music Naming Contest” 

(Reported by EfSe E. Harmon, South Bend, Indiana) 

Fifty compositions have been selected for the pupils to study in 
order to be able to recognize them whenever played or sung. After 
three months’ study, the contest is hdd. Twenty of the sdections 
are played or sung. The pupils try to write the name of each com- 
position and its composer. The contest is an annual affair, and ten 
sdections are added each year to the list of the previous year, 

' 147, “Class Sdf Quvemment” 

(Reported by Miss Tippa Coleman, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

In a fifth-grade civics dass there had been a discussion as to 
why certain rules of conduct were necessary when people live 
together in groups, “How can we improve our deportment, as a 
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dass, this term?” was the questiou left with the cluldreB. The 
following day the class voted to adopt the suggestion made of 
organizing a club that should take care of the deportment of the 
dass when the teacher was not present. A president, secretary, 
girl and boy governor, and a jurj' were elected. Definite laws were 
formulated and written during the English period. Penalties were 
decided upon by the dub. Great improvement was noted in the 
general deportment of the class during redtation periods as well 
as times when the teacher was not in the room. 

148. “A Jury of Fifth-Grade Pupils” 

(Eeported by Marguerite F. Maloney, Boston, Massachusetts) 

A new boy entered our schoolroom about the middle of Febru- 
ary. From his habits, I judged that he must have come from a 
school where the “be good while the teacher is looking” idea is 
the custom. 

When I had occasion to leave the room, he poked the girl beside 
hiTn, annoyed the boy in front of him by looking over his shoulder 
and made himself generally disagreeable. The dass surprised me 
one afternoon by saying that a certain boy was breaking fheir rules 
and deserved punishment. 

We gave our attention to the ease, heard eveayone in the room 
who had anything to say, and adied for any defense which could 
be offered. Not a child in the room offered a word in behalf of the 
offender. Seven children were selected to dedde what his pun- 
ishment should be, while I waited fearful lest they should dedde 
to take his ease to the highest powers of the school, or to put him 
back into the fourth grade. I was immensely rdieved to hear the 
decision. — James is to have his seat changed to the fourth row, 
first seat, where he can be under the eye of everyone in the room, 
if at the end of the month he has proved he can be trusted, he may 
return to his own seat again. We were easy with him because he is 
new in our room.” 

The solemnity and firmness with which this was all carried out 
proved beyond a doubt the sacredness of sdf-imposed law. 
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C. MATERIALS ROE THE SIXTH GRADE 

149. “A Ground Map of the United States” 

(Reported by H. H. Ryan, St. Louis, Missouri) 

On the floor of a large room or an out-door vacant space con- 
struct an outline map of United States, using two tape lines, small 
map, and scale. Points on large map are located by their respective 
distances from two set points as found by proportion. Have chil- 
dren bring in objects and materials to represent the products, and 
place them in position on the map. Miniature flour mills, devators, 
packing houses, cotton mills, hardwood forests, etc., can be con- 
structed of cardboard. 

150. “A Products Contest” 

(Reported by H. H. Ryan, St. Louis, Missouri) 

Place in position on a ground map cardboard discs to represent 
flfty principal products, taking care that each state has some discs: 
naturally several will be needed for “cotton,” several for “coal,” 
etc. Divide the class into two sections, and play some contest game 
like racing, jumping, etc., for possession of each disc, the victory 
depending upon number of discs, aggregate value of annual crops, 
outputs, etc. 


151. “The Japanese Festival” 

(Reported by Grace Ellis, Rockford, Illinois) 

A play, representing Japanese festivals, was written and staged 
by the class. After making a careful study of Japanese home-life, 
the children selected the “DoUs Festival” and the “Flag Festival” 
as the most enjoyable holidays for boys and girls. Japanese games, 
music, and folk-lore connected with these festival occasions fur- 
nished the material for a two-act play, “Sunrise.” Besides being 
an interpretation of happy childhood, the play was written to riiow 
the intense religious feeling and patriotic devotion of the Japanese 
people. 
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152. “A Trip Over the Lincoln Highway” 

(Reported by Catherine Morgan, Teachers College, Detroit, 

Michigan) 

The class decided that a trip over the Lincoln Highway would 
make both an interesting and profitable vacation. They formed into 
committees to approximate the necessary time, expense, and places 
of interest to be visited. They collected pictures and souvenirs 
interesting from the standpoint of history and geography and, 
in the best English at their command, gave the account of their 
trip to the seventh-grade class. 

153. “Making Potato Starch” 

(Reported by Louise A. Dawson, Rockford, Illinois) 

Having learned that one-fifth of the potato was composed of 
starch they wondered why potato starch wasn’t used. This led to 
inquiries about it. The suggestion was made that we make some 
potato starch. The class was divided into working groups, which 
learned the various processes, and then began the operation of 
them. The potatoes were peeled, grated to a pulp and placed in 
cold water. This pulp was washed through a very fine sieve sev- 
eral times until only the pure starch remained. The comparative 
eost and values of com starch and potato starch were discussed. 
The starch was used in Domestic Science by the girls, and made 
into a “potato-starch pudding,” which was served to the dass. 

154. “Discovering the Reasons for a Military Move” 
(Reported by Marguerite Reasor, Louisville, Kentucky) 

In this sixth-grade class we sought an answer to the question: 
“Why, during the recent World War, were the Germans so anxious 
to obtain possession of the Po Valley!” 

The conclusions reached were that the Po Valley must be excel- 
lent in some features, and that a study of Italy would reveal them. 
Free discussion determined the following method of procedure: 

I. Glass selected topics of study necessary, such as location of 
Italy, size and population, raw materials, etc. 
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for pictures and spent some fourteen dollars for copies to place 
in their booklets. The subject matter covered was that of oral 
language, picture stories, discussions, descriptions, biographies, 
silent reading, use of libraiy, penmanship. Pride was stimulated to 
make the work in the booklets look neat and legibly written. 

145. “Writing Music for a Play” 

(Eeported by Catharine E. Strouse, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

A class in English were dramatizing “The Maid of Orleans.” 
The text gave the words of a song supposed to occur at intervals, 
but no tune. The class asked the English teacher if they might 
request the music teacher to find a suitable tune so they could sing 
it. The music teacher suggested that it might be more desirable to 
make a tune than to find one ready made. The class took the sug- 
gestion eagerly, and they studied diligently the successive steps 
involved in matching music with words as these steps were pro- 
posed by the teacher. They wrote the music and when the play 
was given in public, the song was used as made by class. 

146. “Music Naming Contest” 

(Reported by Effie E. Harmon, South Bend, Indiana) 

Fifty compositions have been selected for the pupils to study in 
order to be able to recognize them whaiever played or sung. After 
three months' study, the contest is held. Twenty of the selections 
are played or sung. The pupils try to write the name of each com- 
position and its composer. The contest is an annual affair, and ten 
selections are added each year to the list of the previous year. 

' 147. “Class Self Government” 

(Eeported by Miss Tippa Coleman, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

In a fifth-grade civics class there had been a discussion as to 
why certain rules of conduct were necessary when people live 
together in groups. “How can we improve our deportment, as a 
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dass, this term?” was the question left with the children. The 
following day the class voted to adopt the suggestion made of 
organizing a club that should take care of the deportment of the 
dass when the teacher was not present. A president, secretary, 
girl and boy governor, and a jury were elected. Definite laws were 
formulated and written during the English period. Penalties were 
dedded upon by the club. Great improvement was noted in the 
general deportment of the class during redtation periods as well 
as times when the teacher was not in the room. 

148. “A Jury of Fifth-Grade Pupils” 

(Reported by Marguerite P. Maloney, Boston, Massachusetts) 

A new boy entered our schoolroom about the middle of Febru- 
ary. From his habits, I judged that he must have come from a 
school where the “be good while the teacher is looMng” idea is 
the custom. 

When I had occasion to leave the room, he poked the girl beside 
him, annoyed the boy in front of him by looking over his shoulder 
and made himsdf generally disagreeable. The class surprised me 
one afternoon by saying that a certain boy was breaking their rules 
and deserved punishment. 

We gave our attention to Ihe ease, heard everyone in the room 
who had anything to say, and asked for any defense which could 
be offered. Not a child in the room offered a word in behalf of the 
offender. Seven children were selected to decide what his pun- 
ishment should be, while I waited fearful lest they should decide 
to take his case to the highest powers of the school, or to put him 
back into the fourth grade. I was immensely rdieved to hear the 
decision. — James is to have his seat changed to the fourth row, 
first seat, where he can be under the eye of everyone in the room, 
if at the end of the month he has proved he can be trusted, he may 
return to his own seat again. We were easy with him because he is 
new in our room.” 

The solemnity and firmness with which this was aU carried out 
proved beyond a doubt the sacredness of sdf-imposed law. 
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C. MATEEIALS POE THE SIXTH QEADE 

149. “A Ground Map of the United States” 

(Reported by E. H. Ryan, St. Louis, Missouri) 

On the floor of a large room or an out-door vacant space con- 
struct an outline map of United States, using two tape lines, small 
map, and scale. Points on large map are located by their respective 
distances from two set points as found by proportion. Have chil- 
dren bring in objects and materials to represent the products, and 
place them in position on the map. Miniature flour mills, elevators, 
packing houses, cotton mills, hardwood forests, etc., can be con- 
structed of cardboard. 

150. “A Products Contest” 

(Reported by H. H. Rsmn, St. Louis, Missouri) 

Place in position on a ground map cardboard discs to represent 
fifty principal products, taking care that each state has some discs : 
naturally several will be needed for “cotton,” several for “coal,” 
etc. Divide the class into two sections, and play some contest game 
like racing, jumping, etc., for possesmon of each disc, the victory 
depending upon number of discs, abnegate value of annual crops, 
outputs, etc. 


151, “The Japanese Festival” 

(Reported by Grace Ellis, Rockford, Illinois) 

A play, representing Japanese festivals, was written and staged 
by the class. After making a careful study of Japanese home-life, 
the children sdeeted the “Dolls Festival” and the “Flag Festival” 
as tbe most enjoyable holidays for boys and girls. Japanese games, 
music, and folk-lore connected with these festival occasions fur- 
nished the material for a two-act play, “Sunrise.” Besides being 
an interpretation of happy childhood, the play was written to diow 
the intense rdigious feeling and patriotic devotion of the Japanese 
people. 
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152. “A Trip Over the Lineoln Highway” 

(Reported by Catherine Morgan, Teachers College, Detroit, 

Michigan) 

The class decided that a trip over the Lincoln Highway would 
make both an interesting and profitable vacation. They formed into 
committees to approximate the necessary time, expense, and places 
of interest to be visited. They collected pictures and souvenirs 
interesting from the standpoint of history and geography and, 
in the best English at their command, gave the account of their 
trip to the seventh-grade class. 

153. ‘‘Making Potato Starch” 

(Reported by Louise A. Dawson, Rockford, Illinois) 

Having learned that one-fifth of the potato was composed of 
starch, they wondered why potato starch wasn’t used. This led to 
inquiries about it. The suggestion was made that we make some 
potato starch. The class was divided into working groups, which 
learned the various processes, and then began the operation of 
them. The potatoes were peeled, grated to a pulp and placed in 
cold water. This pulp was washed through a very fine sieve sev- 
eral times until only the pure starch remained. The comparative 
cost and values of com starch and potato starch were discussed. 
The starch was used in Domestic Science by the girls, and made 
into a ‘‘potato-starch pudding,” which was served to the dass. 

154. “Discovering the Reasons for a Military Move” 
(Reported by Marguerite Reasor, Louisville, Kentudgr) 

In this sixth-grade dass we sought an answer to the question: 
“Why, during the recent World War, were the Gtermans so anxious 
to obtain possession of the Po Valley?” 

The condusions reached were that the Po Valley must be excd- 
lent in some features, and that a stuc^ of Italy would reveal thmn. 
Free discussion determined the following method of procedure; 

I. Class selected topics of sfcadj necessaxy, such as location of 
Italy, size and population, raw materials, etc. 
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II. Class divided itself into committees, children selecting the 
topics they preferred studv-ing. Each committee selected its ovm 
chairman, who directed the work of the group. 

III. Each gioup outlined points to consider under its topic, 
then discussed sources of material. Eepresentatives wore sent for 
supplementary and reference books. 

lY. Class study began, children pieparing charts, graphs, maps, 
tables, statistics, etc, to illustrate certain points. Teacher assisted 
individuals and made suggestions only when necessary. 

V, Children reported on topics, answering original question. All 
reasons were summed up. 

155. “A Museum of Nations” 

(Eeported by Floy Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri) 

In one large school, the space down the middle of the ball was 
filled with a line of show eases, and a series of small modds of for- 
eign lands was made, covering Egypt, Japan, Prance, Italy, 
Greece, etc. As these became dusty, or were discovered to be faulty, 
they were replaced with improved representatiems. The following 
description of the Hawaiian scene will indicate the general method. 

A large hat box was used. One side was removed, and the other 
three covered with blue paper on which the mountains, a volcano, 
etc., were drawn. Sandpaper represented the beach, and a painted 
sea with white breakers met its edges. A group of paper palms 
(cocoanut) was fastened to the beach by a touch of sealing wax. 
A raflSa hut was built on the edge of the beach, with a mat under 
the front thatch, to eat on. Clay utensils were made and decorated. 
A surf-board and two canoes rode at the edge of the water. Drying 
poles with fidi nets on them stood near. A brown man stood in 
the edge of the surf, fishing. The scale was about half an inch 
to a foot. Broad reading, and the consultation of many pictures, 
and help from a returned missionary were hdpful factors in the 
making of this picture. 

156. “An Illustrated Diary of a Trip to South America” 
(Eeported by Sue Bishop, Government School, Quinsy, 
Massachusetts) 

The children and their teacher talked over a “Eaymond ’Whit- 
comb Tour Through South America” just as if they were actually 
to take the trip. The “Autumn Tour” was sheeted because of 
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places included and expenses. The tour was planned on the map ac- 
cording to dates scheduled by Raymond Whitcomb. Children vol- 
unteered to be responsible to act as guide through places visited at 
each given date. Bach volunteer, together with his two or three 
helpers, then withdrew to discuss how to find the interesting points 
about which to tell the class on the trip. For example, Santos, 
Brazil, would call for a study of the Brazilian coffee region. Sim- 
ilarly, the industries, resources, or historical facts associated with 
each place visited were discussed. Bach group wrote and illustrated 
its page in the diary. 

157. “The Mythology Play: ‘The Gre^ Sailingto Troy’ ” 

(Reported by Maiy S. SheUey, Victor H. Engelhard School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

After the episode was read, one act and six scenes were decided 
upon. Six groups of children were arranged, each group responsi- 
ble for the scene assigned it. A chairman was selected and con- 
sulted with each of his group. Introductions for the scenes were 
written. These were read before the class for approval and the 
best were selected. The characters were studied, and the pupils 
chose the child whom they thought best suited a particular part. 
All the members took part, either in a leading role or as pages, 
heralds, or a member of the army. After selecting the characters, 
the time and place were considered. The costumes and customs 
of those days required a great deal of search, and the library was 
frequented many days while the work was in progress. The manual 
training and domestic art periods were used for constructing the 
shields, the war weapons, the costumes and head dresses for the 
girls. Use of measurements was brought in many times. Various 
decorations in gold and silver were done in the art period. In 
literature the myths and stories of the Greeks and Trojans were 
consulted. In geography the dimates, soil, dress, and nature of 
the people were reviewed. The sixth grade gave their play as a 
program for the Parent-Teachers Assodation, They worded their 
invitations, wrote them, addressed and sent them. 
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158. “Folk-lore and Story Representation” 

(Reported by Grace Ellis, Rockford, Illinois) 

Folk stories connected with the Siege of Troy were told by 
members of the class, then a miniature stage setting representing 
the region around Troy was painted on tag board 13 by 27 inches. 
Brilliant orange, blue, and purple, the favorite colors of ancient 
Greeks, made a gorgeous background for tiny figures of papier 
macM that formed the opposing armies. Simple materials, such as 
pipe-stem wire, tissue paper, and paste were developed into other 
historical characters that aroused interest and aided in visualization. 

159. “A Scrapbook of Classical References in Modem Business” 
(Reported by Ruth Craig, Rockford, Illinois) 

The class was ready to take up the study of Europe in geogra- 
phy, the study of Greek and Roman history, Ihe study of Gre^ 
stories and myths in reading. By lecture, and by study and dis- 
cussion of reading work in Gordy’s American Beginnings in 
Europe, pp. 11-104, we produced an exhaustive list of modem 
traces of ancient influence in architecture, other art, sports, etc. 
Such a list included styles of pillars on modem local buildinp, road 
constraetion of stone, Olympic sports, theatre buildinp, etc. At 
the same time we studied modem Greece, Italy, and other Balkan 
states to compare the ancient and modem. (Tarr and McMurry, 
Geography, Book II, p. 334). "We followed these countries’ 
courses through the World War, finally bringing in the study of 
the rest of Europe with the history of the invasions and crusades 
(Ghjrdy). In the Elson Reader, Book II, we read the stories of 
Greek heroes and gods. After nearly four weeks of this we dis- 
covered that advertisements had expressed many modem uses of 
ancient arts and customs. We then collected advertisements of this 
sort, succeeding in fi ndin g a different advertisemeat for nearly 
every child. They included Atlas cement, Ajax tires, Athens, the 
Home Journal symbol, etc. With these in hand each child hunted 
up the story of his hero or pd, and told the story to the class. 
Then advertisement was pasted on a larp sheet of school paper 
on which was the story neatly copied from a corrected paper. 
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Below the story was an explanation as to why that god or hero was 
used for that ‘ad.’ We had nearly thirty leaves to bind. A cover 
design, made by one lad, was chosen after competition. Another 
child bonnd it with raffia. 

The children connected the ancient and modem peoples in this 
experiment, making the ancients, real people. They got drill in 
speaking and in composition and penmanship. In hunting np 
their stories they learned how to use the reference books in the 
Public Library. The cover offered an opportunity in design. 

160. “To the Rescue” — a Play 
(Reported by Edith Stewart) 

The motive for the play was furnished by our desire to earn 
money for the support of a French orphan ; the theme was supplied 
by current events. Unde Sam’s problem of meeting war demands 
was solved when his natural resources, one by one, came “to the 
rescue.” The signing of the armistice, before we were ready to 
present the play, furnished a fitting climax. Bach child of the dass 
prepared a suggested part from day to day. A committee of three 
— different every day — sdeeted from all the papers the most in- 
teresting portions and combined them. Class work included criti- 
cism by the children — study of the natural resources of the United 
States, writing of invitations to parents and friends, planning of 
simple costumes, printing of tickets with a child’s printing outfit, 
keeping account of funds from the sale of tickets, writing of news- 
paper accounts, and finally, the presentation of the play. 

161. “A Diary of Beauty” 

(Reported by Ruth Craig, Rockford, Illinois) 

Beginning with April Pool’s day we kept a five-eent note book 
for a “pretty thing a day.” The schoolroom was on the second 
floor, with an exposure to open country. Often we had watched 
douds and ram effects across the hills and trees. Now we watched 
color effects of coming spring. Doing this in the dassroom led them 
to looking for sounds and smdls of spring in their own world out 
of school. Some of them began to find beauty in their friends and 
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their actions. Each day developed a picture of nature, a little 
story of a kind act, or a little talk of a beautiful thought they had. 
This took but fifteen minutes a day. I "went from seat to seat 
correcting and advising. The last day of the month we made our 
booklets. I had a supply of heavy paper in six different colors. 
We studied color combination and made paper-cutting designs 
which we pasted on the cover. After tying the booklets together 
with colored raffia, we copied our diary. The booklet was about 
four and one half inches by sis inches and contained twelve double 
leaves. The children thought a good deal of these, because they 
were something they could keep, and something worth keeping. 

162. “Publication of a Monthly Magaziae” 

The material suitable for a magazine, the number of copies to be 
sold, the price per copy, cost of printing, suitable covers, etc., were 
discussed and investigated. The group dected an editorial staff 
and divided themselves into committees according to their choice 
of work. The editor-in-chief acted as chairman of all meetings and 
each committee selected its own chairman. Eeuih pupil wrote for 
Ihe magazine what he could. This material was judged by the 
group before being accepted or rejected. Standards were set up, 
and if material did not come up to these standards, its author 
worked it over and presented it again. The business managers in- 
vestigated various printing concerns and brought reports to the 
group before a contract was entered into. Advertising was solicited, 
and in some eases this covered the expense of printing. Covers wots 
made during the drawing period. One hundred copies were sold at 
ten cents each. The pupils handled all money, paid all bills, etc. 
The interest in this activity carried for several months. Each issue 
had an entirely new organization. Three issues were published. 

163. “Conducting a Eeal Library” 

Upon the information that books might be secured from the 
Public Library or brought from homei, a library organization con- 
sisting of librarian, assistants, secretary and treasurer was worked 
out by the children. Committees chosen by the group arranged 
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shelves in the room, visited the public library and secured cards, 
rules, etc., for the use of children’s books. Another committee 
brought books from the library. Each pupil ■was asked as a favor 
to keep a record of each book read and his opinion of each book. A 
certain period was set aside each day for book reports, dramatiza- 
tions, etc., chosen from books in the library. Standards for both 
preparing and presenting material were set up here and judg- 
ments made by keeping scores. Each pupil measured his speed in 
silent reading and kept records of progress. 

164. “'Writing a Class Creed” 

(Eeported by Josephine E. Maloney, Milwaukee Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin) 

Different creeds were read to the class by the teacher. The 
meaning of a creed was discussed by the class. The teacher asked 
the children if they would like to write a class creed of their own. 
At first it seemed quite an imdertaking, but they thought they 
would like to try. The following dE^r each one was to bring a 
suggestion that would be hdpful in writing the creed. The next 
day the suggestions were given, and what the creed ought to stand 
for was discussed. It was decided that each member of the dass 
would write a creed, and then a vote would be taken to decide which 
one was best. This one was to be accepted as the “Class Creed.” 
The following one, written by Dorothy Morgan, was chosen: 

A Class Creed 

I Iseilieve in Glass Spirit — ^the foundation of all motives in 
school life. 

I believe that success and achievement ore onl^ obtained by class 
and school unity, co-operation and team-work. 

I acknowledge that to be a member of a progressive and worth- 
while class, I must attend to myself only^not to others. 

I believe that it is the little things of life, done well, that fit ns 
to accomplish greater things whesa. the opp(»tuiaty comes. 

1 believe that each individual of tlds righth-grade class sihould 
set a good example, that the boys and girls to come may find it worth 
their while to follow, so they may be good citizens. 

When the creed was re-read after the voting, one of the boys 
who liked to print volunteered, for his work during free periods, 
to print a copy of the creed on a large sheet of paper, to tack up in 
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the front of the room. He did such a splendid piece of work, that 
when it was finished, the class suggested that it ought to be framed, 
so it was taken to the Manual Training room, where with the help 
of the Manual Training teacher it was veiy artistically framed. It 
now hangs in the most conspicuous place in our room. 

165. “Writing and Performing a Play” 

(Reported by Gertrude Brown, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Eiansas) 

The sixth grade read in the Bolenius Sixth Reader the selec- 
tion from “New •Chronicles of Rebecca,” called “The Flag-Raising 
at Eiverboro. ” Part of it is in conversation form, and while read- 
ing those parts in dialogue fashion in the class, a pupil suggested 
the selection could be made into a fine play. With this as a start, 
the work began. The story easily divided itself into two acts and 
the 6-A class wrote Act I, while Act 11 was assigned to the 6-B class. 
There were no parts for boys, so at the outset the children proposed 
a scene by which the boys could be brought into the play. The 
play was written, E 5 )eech by speech; the class decided which parts 
they wanted or often combined parts of several to make a certain 
part. Interest was keen throughout the eight days taken for the 
writing of the play. Many explaining parts had to be dramatized, 
and much original material was added to give parts to all. Long 
before it was completed, it was decided to print it in the Tnngg^CTTiA 
of the department, “The Searchlight.” 

The dass chose the cast of characters, having an understudy for 
each important part, and rehearsals began. These showed that 
many changes must be made. It was the children’s own play and 
interest did not once lag, especially as they were asked to 
their work on it and give it at the Lyon County Fair. It formed the 
basis for all work in literature and composition for over two weeks. 

166. “A Debate” 

(Reported by Julia B. Norris, State Normal School, 

Dillon, Montana) 

In the stu(ty of the Greeks ■the pupils were much interested in 
the Trojan War and its leading hei^oes. They divided, naturally, 
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in their opinions on matters pertaining to the two sides in the 
straggle. It was decided to hold a series of debates on the question, 
“Eesolved that Achilles was braver than Hector. ” This was done, 
first in private, and afterwards in public. The final victory lay with 
the side supporting the claims of Hector. 

We give a sample paper from each side of the debate. 

I think that Hector was just as brave as AchiJIes. Achilles was 
immortal, as the Elson Header said. When Hector took the armor 
of Achilles he didn’t know the weak spot in it. Achilles got a new 
armor from the gods. It was of immortal make. Achilles had horses 
from the gods, too. Hector didn’t have anyone to help him hght 
either but Achillea did. Wouldn’t you be afraid if you saw fire o-n 
another man’s head? If two men fought and one go>t killed wouldn’t 
you call the one who got killed just as brave as the one who lived? 

If one man was small and the other large the smaller one would be 
brave to fight the larger one. 

I think Achilles was the bravest man in the Tro3an war. When 
Achilles appeared on the scene of battle unarmed, the whole Trojan 
army fied in terror. Achilles did not know what fear meant. Achilles 
went out to the battle in the Trojan war without any armor on and 
was not afraid. 

I think that Hector was not as brave as Achillea. When Hector 
saw Achilles coming he was afraid to stand and fight at first. He 
thought the people would rebuke him so he stayed outside the walls. 

He ran from Achilles. 

167. ‘ * Publishing an Annual ' ’ 

(Eeported by Gtertrude Brown, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

The children of the intermediate department of our training 
school publish a magazine called ‘‘The Searchlight.” From its be- 
ginning, it has been a wonderful stimulus toward good work in 
composition. Last spring the children heard the students of the 
Normal talking much about their “Annual” and in a fifth-grade 
composition dass, it was suggested that our spiing magazine take 
the form of an annual. This was followed by much discussion as 
to what diould be included in such a number, differing from what 
we had had in previous numbers. The wish of the children was that 
any outsider, reading the magazine, should get a good idea as to 
the scope of our year's work. To accomplish this, our organization 
was fuUy written up — ^the year's work of all our committees, oxtr 
school planning periods, our special programs, our regular pro- 
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grams whicli are the result of classroom activity, a “point” con- 
test at the gymnasium in ■which the entire department was greatly 
interested, an account of our annual operetta, a sketch regarding 
the French orphans we are supporting, full accounts of the year’s 
work in industrial arts, our spring poems, echoes from the geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, science, history, and literature dasses, a dramatiza- 
tion worked out by one of the dasses, and a few of the best original 
stories of the year. 

For nearly two months the children eagerly worked on this num- 
ber, gathering material, making and rejecting suggestions, and 
working as a unit to make this number the best of the year. Bach 
child wrote on themes of particular interest to him; on some of the 
larger themes the work would be divided, and group work would 
be in order later to compare results and to judge them. All these 
artides passed before the critical eyes of the editorial staff, and 
while the first and basal question was always, “Is it interesting i” 
the second was, “Is it wdl written, properly planned and punc- 
tuated?” The children paid for the printing of the magazine by 
giving plays, sdling sandwiches at ball games, etc. The sand'wich- 
sdling gave rise to a splendid project in arithmetic. 

168. “Editing Poems of the Great War” 

(Reported by Mary McCrory Pierce, Rockford, lUinois) 

The children read poems of the war in current magazines, news- 
papers and books. They sdected the ones they liked best and read 
them to the dass. Questions were asked about them and critidsm 
mada In this way they coUeeted several hxmdred poems. The dass 
■was divided into groups of four or five; one of each group was 
appointed leader, to read and talk over several poems. Many dass 
periods were spent in this way. Bach group saved the poems they 
liked best and discarded the poorest. We applied to every poem 
two tests — ^Is the thought enduring? Is it well expressed? They 
sdected thirty-one poems to be made into a book. This book was 
printed by the pupils of a neighboring school in their print shop. 
The diildren were intensely interested in the making of books, 
their diap^ size, material, preface, dedication, copyright. 
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Tte Board of Education paid for the printing materials, and 
sent a set of the books to every school in Eockford to be used as 
supplementary reading. 

169. “Search for Poems Describing the Sea” 
(Eeported by Harriet Beale) 

The teacher read a poem descriptive of the sea to a class familiar 
■with it from vacation experiences. The lack of response caused her 
to ask questions which brought out the explanation that her choice 
did not describe their favorite aspects of the sea. One after another 
described his favorite picture, and much divermty appeared. One 
pupil asked, “Do you suppose there is a poem describing ‘the surf 
after a big storm’?” So a search was begun which gave an en- 
riched appremation of the ocean, as well as familiarity with library 
aids and methods and valuable training in reading to determine 
the experience realized by the poet and to judge his success in 
expressing it. They became interested in one another’s search, so 
that the work was increasingly socialized. 

170. “A History Play” 

(Reported by Gertrude E. Lynch, Wells School, Boston, 
Massachusetts) 

One of my girls owned Miss Hubbard’s Little American History 
Plays for Little Americans. One day she asked if the class might 
act some of the plays. I agreed, provided she took charge and the 
class was •willing. They were delighted, so with a few hdpers she 
copied the parts of “Columbus,” since we were studying Colxunbus 
at the time. After a class discussion, the parts were assigned to 
appropriate girls. At the first rehearsal of the play the class offered 
suggestions for improvement in expression and action, which were 
gratefully accepted. Many plays were thus learned, and every 
girl in the room had a chance to act in more than one play. These 
were entirdy class projects with little or no aid from me. The stage 
manager took entire charge of the ‘stage setting,’ arranging chairs, 
collecting rulers for guns, etc. Every child was re^onsible for a 
part and was kept busy and interested. 
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171. “A School Fair” 

(Eeported from Kansas City) 

This fair was given in a school of 18 rooms, with three floors and 
a basement. A general committee decided what booths to have, 
where to place them, what room to make responsible for each one, 
what type of advertising to do, etc. This committee appointed 
sub-committees, one for each floor. The sub-committees decided on 
color schemes and general plans for the decorations on their floor, 
sizes of booths, etc. Booths were drawn and constructed by the 
Manual Training boys, and detailed plans for thdr decoration made 
by the different rooms. The general committee bought materials 
and carried out th^e designs. Price tags and signs were lettered 
and posters made. The general committee saw to the proper plac- 
ing of the posters in stores, picture shows, etc. Handbills were 
mimeographed and sent around the district; the writing and 
arrangement of the handbill was a careful study in design. Invi- 
tations and programs were designed and decorated. 

A continuous dramatic entertainment was carried on in the 
assembly room to which each room contributed some ‘stunt.’ The 
children made aU scenery and costumes, and wrote all ‘stunts’ or 
plays, and even wrote the words of many of the songs given. 

The amoimt of design and color work required was unlimited. . 
The opportunities for drawing from nature, in connection with 
posters, were numerous. And the chance for studying the question 
of advertising, its methods, and its relation to modem public ques- 
tions, was not neglected. Excursions to billboards, talks from ad- 
vertisers, the question of the cost of advertising, and who pays it, 
were all part of the work. The social aspect of the project was 
emphasized all along the line. It was so successful that it had to 
be repeated three times, and its financial returns were astonishing; 
but we hope that its results as a lesson in co-operation, and its dis- 
cussions of ethical advertising were of greater value. 
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172. “An, Arbor Day Pageant” 

(Reported by Agnes Cavanaugb and Lillian McNnlty, 
Albert S. Brandeis School, Louisville, Kentucky) 

A bare avenue leads up to the Brandeis School. The school 
grounds, themselves, are beautiful. The children of the upper 
grades desired to set out an avenue of trees on Arbor Day, after 
having studied about trees in the science classes. Th^ wished to 
have a ceremony on the occasion of the planting and settled upon 
a pageant as a fitting entertainment The problems arose: (a) to 
select trees, (b) to plan the planting, (c) to prepare the enter- 
tainment 

First, a study of the shade trees of the neighborhood was made 
by the class to determine what trees flourished best. Next, the 
children canvassed the neighborhood to secure consent from the 
property owners to do the planting. Then a letter was written to 
the city for a permit to plant on the city streets. A survey of the 
street was made to ascertain the number of trees needed for the 
avenue. Then a trip was made by members of the class to the 
nursery of the State Department of Forestry to get the trees, 
which were ‘heeled in,’ in the garden, till needed. In the mean- 
time, the class had made a study of the life, structure, care, use, 
and economic importance of shade and forest trees. The scientific 
facts so obtained were used as the basis for writing the pageant 
under the direction of the English teacher. The art department 
aided in providing opportunity for designing and making costumes 
and decorations. As the pageant was to end "with the tree-planting, 
each room-group submitted a plan for the ceremony ; the best was 
selected by the vote of the groups. Invitations were then written 
and delivered to all the people in the neighborhood. This has been 
the means of interesting the neighborhood in the school in a way 
hitherto impossible. 


173. “A Hy^ene Book” 

(Reported by Jennie G. Ramp, Gastman School, Decatur, Illinois) 
At the first meeting of the hy^ene class for the term, a member 
suggested that it would be more interesting to find out things which 
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would make Decatur a healthier city than to follow the regular 
lessons. So together the class listed topics for study. On looking 
into the hook for suggestions it was found that the regular topics 
assigned to them would fit in well, so they were embodied in the 
list. Health of School Children, the Park System, Milk Supply, 
Water Supply, Cleaning of Streets, Junior Sanitation League, and 
Hospitals were among the topics chosen. At the next class meeting 
it was suggested that each pupil make a book treating and illustrat- 
ing each topic. It was decided that each child should be free to 
arrange his book as he thought best, with regard to illustrations, 
dippings, chapters, and addition of topics. The class meetings were 
diseusfflons of topics, in which the children contributed from ex- 
perience, reading, and converaations with others, and in which 
questions were asked and answered. Periods were set aside for 
book work. Trips were taken to waterworks, etc. At dose of the 
term the books were read and enjoyed by alL 

174. “The Cleaning of the Lunch Boom” 

(Reported by Kate Hardin, Geo. D. Prentice School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

Suggestions from the children, both oral and written, were 
made as to how to make the lunch room attractiva Talks on sani- 
tation were given to instruct the children about the importance of 
the subject and to awaken their enthusiasm to the point that they 
would be eager to do the work. The sodal aspect of the subject 
was emphasized in the need of sanitary surroundings as good citi- 
zens. A day was appointed, materials assembled, work assigned. 
The lunch room emerged transformed. 

This project was carried into all their subjects: e. g., in his- 
tory, the deaning up of Cuba and the Canal Zone; in geography, 
the location of these places; in mathematics, the cost of materials 
used in deaning the lunch ro6m; in science, the effect of differ- 
ent deansers on grease and dirt; in language, their written work; 
in spelling, the new words used. We finished with an observation 
lesson by paying a visit to the Public Institution for the Blind and 
writing a letter of thanks for the courtesy extended to us. 
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175. “A Campaign for Good Diet” 

(Reported by Mary McDermott, State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan) 

For the purpose of seeing what sort of lunches the children 
would bring, they were told to bring a portion of their lunches from 
home. These were to supplement the school lunch, which was fur- 
nished. Many of them brought three and four thick meat sand- 
wiches, one or two doughnuts and either a piece of pie or cake. It 
was also noted that a great many of the children did not care to eat 
vegetables. 

When it was found that this combination made the lunches 
too heavy, they were told to bring from home only two thin bread 
and butter sandwiches or one thick one and some fruit, but nothing 
more. They were also told that they should eat whatever the kitchen 
matron provided for tiiem. 

Some of the children asked the teacher why they could not bring 
cakes and pie if they wanted them. The question led to a study 
of proper food for children of their ages. The lessons were grouped 
under three headings ; what and how much to eat for (o) breakfast, 
(b) lunch, (c) dinner. 

Some of the menus which they worked out were tried out in 
the kitchen by the children themselves. Recipes were collected from 
whiidi language lessons were made. Lists of mis^Mled words were 
made and corrected. Arithmetic problems cmne from thdr work 
in the kitchen. The children had to buy the groceries. Interesting 
posters were also made by the children. Appropriate pictures and 
clippings were cut from magazines and arranged as menus— break- 
fast across the top, lunch in the center and dinner at the bottom of 
the poster. One had the heading, '‘Don’ts for Eating.” Pictures of 
a number of things children should not eat and drink followed. 
Another had colored pictures of a few healthfol foods with original 
couplets under each. 

The results were: first, a better understanding of food values; 
second, an interest in the kind and variety of the foods they had to 
eat; and third, vegetables were not spumed as before. 
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176. “Popularizing the Shower Bath” 

(Reported by Mrs. Hariy R. Whiteside, Geo. D. Prentice School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

The institution of new shower baths necessitated arousing the 
children’s desire to use them. We chose the sixth grade to inspire 
the entire school. The boys visited public baths and reported about 
them to the class. Each child reported baths typical of his own 
country (the school was in a foreign neighborhood) : the Russian, 
the Turkish, the Hebrew, the American Y. M. C. A. Groups 
studied at the library, “Greek and Roman Baths,” and reported 
on these. The class studied the physiology of the bath — ^hot, cold, 
etc., cleansing, tonic, etc. The sixth-grade children then went to 
the other grades of the school and gave them the benefit of their 
work, both written and oral. When the day came to open the 
showers, nearly every hand went up to be allowed to take a shower 
bath. Now it is quite the fashion. 

177. “A Little Mothers’ League” 

(Reported by Mrs. Hany R. Whiteside, Louisville, Kentucky) 
Many girls ‘tended the baby’ at home. After a talk with them, 
they decided to invite a trained nurse from the Louisville Public 
Nurse Association (who was willing to co-operate) to come each 
week and lead them in a Mother Craft Clasa With actual demon- 
trations in washing, dressmg, feeding baby, etc., they formed a 
“Little Mothers’ League.” Requirement for memberdiip was the 
obligation to make an attractive booklet in which each week’s lesson 
was to be reported. The content, English, penmanship, etc., was 
to determine whether the member at the end of the course was to 
receive a printed certificate, or little diploma, certifying that she 
was a member of the League and that she had completed the course 
satisfactorily. Thdr interest was intense and the result gratifying. 

178. “Playground Arithmetic” 

(Reported by Edith Cheney, Berkeley, California) 

The bond issue had made possible the playground expansion for 
the Emerson School. The children were eager for larger and better 
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equipped groimds. The playground director was approached by 
the teacher and agreed to accept and use the ideas shown in the 
three best plans worked out by the class for equipping and arrang- 
ing the playground. The children were eager to make plans 
acceptable to him. This involved a large number of problems 
which extended not only into arithmetic but into various other sub- 
jects. They found the size and value of the properly, the cost of 
preparing and equipping it, cost for labor, gravel, etc. ; they asked 
experts from Oakland and Berkeley to speak to them on various 
ways of equipping the playground; they wrote to Superintendent 
Wilson to ascertain how much had been allowed for equipping the 
Emerson playground; they sent for a Spaulding catalog, and as 
prices had advanced twenty percent, there arose the necessity of 
solving percentage problems; they sought information in their 
homes and visited numerous playgrounds to secure ideas. The sub- 
ject matter involved might be classified as follows: 

1. Arithmetic. Linear, square, cubic, liquid measures, board measures. 
Drawing maps ot founds and building to different scales thereby 
bringing in fractions and decimals. They found need for % inch 
whi<3i the ruler did not show and this led to the comparison of 
with 

2. Language. Oral discussions relative to the work; letters asking for 
information; notes of acknowledgment to informants; invitations 
to dasswork; informatioiL secured by the pupils from various sources 
and given to the class; stating problems. 

3. Spelling. Words used in the written work. 

4. Gfeography. In connection with surfacing; tracing the principal 
highways in California from map secured at the Ferry and ascertain- 
ing the type of surfacing used. 

5. History of Playground. Very general; bibliography furnished by Mr. 
Hetherington, State Director of Physical Education. 

6. Hygiene. Health value of playground; ascertained how nearly the 
rooms met the requirements of a model schoolroom as regards lig^t 
surface and bla<^boards, according to Bapeer. 

7. PenTnanship. Ho remarks necessary. 

8. Map drawing to a scale. 

9. Line work. 

10. Lettering. In the arrangement of the apparatus the playground 
directors gave 'pointers,' then the children cut from pasteboard to 
the scale of their maps, patterns containing the necessary square feet 
of each apparatus and placed them as they thought beat. There was 
a variety, no two were eacaetly alike. 

BaTMfloations into lnf<yrmaUoml Arithmetie 

1. Bonds, (a) School (why not raise large amounts by taxes) ; (h) mu- 
nicipal; (o) commercial, D. S. bonds, and liberty bonds. 
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2, Taxes, (a) school taxes; (h) personal; (o) real estate; (d) license 
— why necessary; (o) income; (/) inheritance; (g) poll — ^who abol- 
ished t (discussion pro and con). 

3, Baniing. (a) commercial accounts; (6) saTings; (o) checks — ^how 
to write. 

4, "What is meant by foreign exchange. 

5, Purchase of public property: Process; condemnation proceedings. 

Letters were written to the principal comparing the textbook problem 

method and playground arithmetic. Each child stated which he preferred 
and why. Out of 44 pupils^ all but two chose the playground work. They 
mastered the term's work and enjoyed it. 

Types of Examples Derived from the WorJc 

1. The school ground is 205' long on the west, 196'%" on the north, 
172'6'' on the south, 205' on the east with a jog 22' long for sand 
piles on the girls' side; find perimeter of yard. How many yards 
around the yard? How many rods? 

2. Pind perhneter of acquired property! 

3. Pind square feet in school yard? In property purchased! 

4. How many feet of lumber will be required to build a solid fence 205' 
long and six feet high using 12" boards, hind cost at $54.00 per 
thousand feet! 

5. How many cubic feet of crushed rock will be required to build a 
solid fence 205' long and six feet high using 12" boards. Pind cost at 
$54.00 per thousand feet. 

6. One bbl. of oil, containing 42 gal. will spray 100 sq. feet. How many 
gals, wdl be needed for our school yard, which contains 37,617 sq. feet! 
Pind cost at $5.00 per gal. 

7. Apparatus had advanced &0% since the issue of Spaulding’s catalog. 
How can you get the right price! 

179. "Aa Expenditure Oard” 

(Beported by L. C. Call, Emporia, Kansas) 

A thrift card was hxmg on onr wall upon which each duld had 
a £5»ace to record all money spent for penmanship paper, scratch 
paper, drawing paper, pencils and erasers. These are the things 
that are bought too lariahly. At the end of six weeks, each child 
reported Ms total expenditure. A committee of ten found the room 
total to be $30.08. Each child found the average per pupil, and 
if Ms expenditure was more than the average he made a special 
effort to buy with more care and use with economy. We know now 
where we can get the very best tablet for seven cents, and the most 
satisfactory pencil for five cents. 

Our pencils are in better shape and we work with much less 
‘lost motion.* 
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180. “Care of the Feet” 

(Eeported by Zdpha E. Shumate, Eockford, Illinois) 

The children were given a good idea of the general structure 
of the foot, by comparing it with the hand, etc. For this much good 
reading material may be had by writing any of the large shoe 
companies. Ours, through a local dealer, came from the Brown 
Shoe Company, St. Loiiis. From the Y. W. 0. A., 600 Lemngton, 
New York City, we received “Foot Charts,” one on “Good and 
Bad Arches” and one testing the straight line of the foot from heel 
to toe. Each child made two impressions of each foot, according 
to directions on Hie chart, testing each arch and line and com- 
paring them with charts. Many defects were discovered, most of 
which could be cured by corrective exercises, which were also ob- 
tained from the Y, W. C. A. This study led with interest to the 
proper care of the feet, which in turn led to a study of shoes. Com- 
parisons of good and bad shoes were made through charts, pictures, 
and shoes. 

181. ‘ ‘ Philanthropic Efforts for Tuberculous Children” 

(Eeported by Ada G. Bache, Emmet Fidd School, 
LouisviUe^, Kentucky) 

Two hundred fifty pupils in an dementary school (grades one 
through six) and the Parent-Teacher Association of a well-to-do 
residential suburb joined efforts to give sunshine to sixty-two chil- 
dren in a tuberculosis sanatorium. The ParentrTeacher Assoda- 
tion raised several hundred dollars from business men. The auto- 
mobile committee saw to all transportation. The philanthropy com- 
mittee made reports to the association. 'The children had a class 
play and home “penny shows” to add to fund. A group of four 
adopted one child to whom it sent hand-painted cards, letten^ doth- 
ing and presents on holidays and class booklets written about holi- 
days. children were bookkeepers and correspondents 

for the project, buying, wholesale and retail, doth for gowns, 
bloomers, stockings, underwear and having dices mended The 
fifth- and sixth-grade girls did the sewing as wdl as Ihe mending 
of old clothes, while the boys made and mmided toys. Three groups 
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of twenty-five went, one with, the Thanksgiving Party, a second with 
the Christmas Party, and a third with the Easter Hunt. The 
best descriptions of trips, etc., were read in the auditorinm. The 
work resulted in the appointment of a business manager to care 
for clothing, etc., for the children at the sanatorium. This year 
the girls have asked to furnish materials and to make clothing for 
the babies in the Home of the Innocents. 

182. “A Thrift Society” 

(Reported by Jeannette Owens, Gavin H. Cochran School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

A program committee was elected. This committee, in tom, 
elected a chairman. The committee met on Monday after school 
in the schoolroom to arrange the we^’s program, which was given 
on each Friday at 10 :15 a. m. The meetings were conducted in a 
comer of the room without any' suggestions or supervision — the 
teacher took care to be otherwise employed. No one in the class 
could refuse to do what the committee requested. One aim was to 
get everyone to do something. The programs were live and 
effective, as is proved by the result. Original plays were written 
and produced; living pictures impressed the lesson desired ; short 
talks were made; short papers were read on topics that aroused 
the interest of the hearers, and increased stamp buying; personal 
experiences on “How I Make My Money” were unique and in- 
spiring. Every member of the class bought stamps. In sixteen 
weeks the class of forty bought $1,067.69 worth of War Stamps 
and Thrift Stamps. 

183. “Savings Deposits Earned by an Easter Party and Sale” 

(Reported by MjTrtle Sproule, Victor H. Engelhard School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

The registration of the school (something over six hundred) of 
whom one hundred and fifty were dependent children from orphan 
homes and fifty additional children from extremely poor homes, 
necessitated a plan to help thirty-three and a third percent of the 
school who could not otherwise hope to become depositors. The 
means adopted was an “Easter Party and Sal^” the proceeds to 
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be divided equally among six hundred members of the school for 
their School Savings Bant. 

The manual and drawing periods of the month preceding the 
sale were devoted to a study of basket designs and the mating of 
cardboard baskets by fifth- and sixth-grade children. Sewing periods 
were used in these grades to cover baskets with crepe paper. Artistic 
color combinations were studied. The manual periods of third and 
fourth grades were used for similar work simpler in construction, 
and those of the first and second grades were devoted to cutting 
tissue paper grass and filling baskets with candy bought from 
manufacturer and novelties bought at wholesale. In arithmetic 
periods the work included measuring in construction of baskets, and 
in cutting paper for covering, marldng novelties to seE at ten per- 
cent profit; figuring actual cost of basket and determining how 
many and what sized eggs could be placed so as to aUow a gain of 
ten percent on each basket sold, totaEing receipts, estimating profit, 
distributing the funds among sis hundred children. A Ettle pro- 
gram offered by different classes consisting of dramatizations, music, 
and folk dances, a baby show where dolls were babies and baskets 
were offered as prizes, added to the interest and fun, also to the 
profits of the occasion. Every chEd in school contributed some form 
of work, had a good time, added six cents to its school bank account, 
bringing up our school to one hundred percent depositors. 

184. “The Play Store and Bank” 

(Reported from the Marr Training School, Detroit, Michigan) 

Requests having been made to have a bank, the topic was placed 
before the class for discussion, resulting in a decision that we must 
obtain money first and that this could be done by means of a play 
store. 

Organization of the store was taken over by the chEdreu; com- 
mittees were appointed to see tibat money was made, grocery pack- 
ages brou^t in, price Ests obtained, and other minor details at- 
tended to. The construction of a counter and riielves was taken 
by the boys to Mianual Training and very carefuEy done, whEe 
the making of necei^ry signs as a means of advertisement was 
taken up in the Art work. 
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The actual class activity was of a two-fold nature: the store 
activity (use of money and store hill forms) and the class work on 
the problem most pertinent to the store work at that time (the chil- 
dren passing to and from the class and the store as their turn as 
the customer came) . Simple accounts were kept by each child while 
the manager and store officials kept books (open to class inspection) 
and took a monthly inventory, at which time new officers were 
chosen. 

This project, covering a term, carried out the entire course of 
study, using the textbook as a reference only to help when new 
problems presented themsdves. Many of these came from the 
ebildrm (as a discount sale) . This suggestion came from a news- 
paper advertisement and at once we gave a week to such a sale, 
referring back to our text for a study of discount. Others, such 
as giving the clerks a commission, determining buying and sdling 
prices on the basis of gain and loss, were presented by the teacher. 
When such a problem arose, the store work was suspended and the 
problem taken back to the class as a whole. 

As the store progressed, the children felt they were ready to 
organize a bank in which to place their extra funds. Visits were 
made to various banks, books and pamphlets read, and checks, entry 
blanks, deposit slips, etc., were obtained. Accounts were opened, 
checks endorsed, receipts made, and all forms of simple banking 
carried on. 

185. “Making Blocks and a House for the Kindeigarten” 
(Reported from Ennsas City) 

The sixth-grade boys made building blocks, after the suggestion 
furnished by the kindergarten teacher, to supplement the sorts pur- 
chased. Grooved comer pieces, and grooved window and door 
frames were made, and light boards fitted into the grooves, so that, 
when built, it made a little house about three feet high to the roof, 
and large enough for three or four kindergarten children to get 
into. The lumber was very light, and the largest children could 
handle it with little or no help from the teacher. Grooved pieces 
were made for the roof, also. The project proved equally valuable 
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for the boys and for the kindergarten. The boys had to make their 
own drawings, plan all proportions, purchase material, etc., originat- 
ing the whole detail of the building. 

186. “Making a Stendled Tray Goth” 

(Eeported by Hden S. Patterson, Eockford, Illinois) 

The class, after studying various ways in which design is applied 
to textiles, decided to stencil linen. They planned a linen tray 
doth to fit a tray or top of a tea wagon. The stendls were made 
from cut leaf forms in two values and later cut from stencil board. 
The stencils were small and formed a pattern by repeating several 
times near ends of doth. Bark tones in oil paint were used. Later 
the ends were connected across the cloth by ‘running’ stitches in 
embroidery silks, using two colors. A margin was left on each dde 
and linen was turned badk to edge of design and sewed by hand. 

187. “A Book on Book Making” 

(Eeported by Hden Stocktan, Trenton, New Jersey) 

The children of Westfidd, N. J., had been studying lettering in 
their art dasses and had become intensdy interested in the difierent 
types of letters and their derivations. Many of them had begun 
coUecting examples of types from magazines and newspapers. 
These they kept in boxes or envdopes, according to individual 
taste. All fdt the need of a container of some sort, so it was dedded 
that a scrap book be made. A lesson was spent in a discussion of 
types of scrap books and content of such a book. During the dis- 
cussion the idea of writing a book which would contain the neces- 
sary information upon lettering devdoped. The children were most 
enthusiastic and dedded to write, bind, and own a book containing 
this desired information. Th^ suggested numerous references and 
places where material rdative to the subject might be obtained. 
The teacher supplemented this list, and work on the project began 
in earnest. Next followed a discussion of reference work done and 
sdection and rejection of topics for the book. After much dis- 
cussion, five topics were dedded upon. These five topics were then 
divided into sub-topics, and each child chose one or more of them 
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upon vrHcli to write. The compositions were then submitted for 
class criticism, and the best selected for the book. (Care was taken 
that something was selected from each contributor). The copy 
ready, the next step was a visit to the printers. The class journeyed 
to a near-by print shop and there witnessed a demonstration of 
modem printing. They were shown different styles of type and 
also various samples of paper. A discussion of papers and the 
manufacture of paper followed. The class thereupon decided to 
make paper. They organized themselves into groups, and each 
group was responsible for one process in the manufacture of paper. 
The paper was duly made and dyed, and each diild given a sample. 
The proof was sent up from the printers, corrected, and returned to 
be printed. The question of a design for the cover of the book next 
claimed attention. Each child designed a cover. These designs 
were critieized by the class, and eight were sdeeted to be cut of 
linoleum. The children worked together on the cutting, then each 
chose his color scheme and block-printed his cover. The books were 
then assembled and bound. lUuminated letters were placed at the 
beginning of each chapter and photographs of the class making 
paper and of the moulds and deckles made by the boys, and used 
in making the paper, were mounted in the books. A list con- 
taining the names of the contributors, which comprised the entire 
class, was then added. 

188. “A Eibbon Sale for Drill in Fractions” 

(Reported by Mary E. leke, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

The children of the 6 B class knew, from the results of a frac- 
tions test, their weakness in multiplication of mixed numbers. They 
were shown the process again. 

34% 

.08% 

% 

U% 

4 

S72 


2.87% 
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They planned a play ribbon sale to provide for this need. The 
ribbon sale was chosen because yards provide halves, fourths, 
eighths, and thirds, with which to work, whereas the measures in 
the grocery store (also su^ested) only include the fractional parts 
halves, fourths, eighths. The children secured paper from ribbon 
bolts, pasted strips of colored paper together and were given some 
material. They made a line on the counter of the school grocery 
and marked off inches and the half, fourths, dghths and thirds of 
yards. They fixed the prices of ribbon so that all had fractional 
parts — $1.87%, $.66%, $.06%. The children selected two derks by 
vote. The teacher offered them toy money ($50.00 each) and asked 
that every penny be accounted for in the final reckoning. The chil- 
dren decided that they would need four days of this drill to become 
rapid and accurate in the multiplication of nuzed numbers. 

The following is a bill prepared by a child: 

1% yd. cream ribbon @ 18%c 
% yd. wide ribbon @ $1.87% 

4% yd. pink plaid @ 9%e 

The children revised their plan the second day, by electing five 
clerks instead of two. They decided to change the whole group of 
storekeepers the next day, so that all could be derks in their tom. 

The bills were noticeably longer (usually five or six items), and 
nearly aU completed them at thdr seats before going to the store. 
They compared their work with the derk’s at every step. The 
teacher was called in when disagreement appeared. 

It was found unnecessary to ccmtinue dtiU the fourth day. The 
time was f^ent checking accounts and returning money left over. 

189. “Firing the Bowling Mey" 

(Beported by W. G. Cisne) 

A dass of sirih-grade boys decided they needed a return alley 
in thdr bowling game in their play room. Th^ presented the 
matter to Ihdr teadier, who immediatdy saw opportunities for a 
practical lesson and encouraged them. As a group they made the 
required measurements, decided upon the width and thickness of 
the boards needed, made allowance for standards, and then with the 
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price of lumber from the local yard they counted the total cost, 
including ten cents extra for nails. The average cost was then 
computed and this amount collected from each member. The 
money was given to a committee, who went to the lumber yard and 
purchased the supplies. The required tools were secured from the 
manual training shop and the alley soon constructed. The entire 
class had come in contact with actual business procedure in finding 
cost of materials, estimating lumber, finding average cost, and in 
making change through collection. All the situations encountered 
were not only of great interest, but also real, in the sense that they 
were connected up with actual business. 

190. “Making a Frieze Illustrating the Story of Miles Standish” 
(Reported by Emma C. Juth, Berkeley, California) 

From the interest which had giuwn up while making the booklets 
came the suggestion that they make a frieze for their room showing 
the story of Miles Standish. The class selected the quotations which 
seemed best to show the progress of the story. The fact that they 
had previoudy selected quotations for the booklets for the same 
purpose helped in this work. The frieze was a composite of the in- 
dividual efforts put forth on the booklets. In this co-operative 
project they proceeded as follows; they described scenes which 
would best illustrate the quotations and listed the details which 
would be needed to make each picture in the frieze. In some eases 
these details were ships, trees, and costume figures ; in others, the 
detail of the Colonial interiors. In order to get the information 
regarding articles which would appear in a Colonial home they 
referred to their histories and read extensively. They examined 
many pictures, also. They then practiced drawing the various 
articles or figures needed. This involved drill in the drawing of 
trees, figure drawing, etc. 

The work of all children was saved, and when the principal 
things needed in a picture were ready, they were assembled and 
arranged by the class. The efforts of various children were sdected 
on the following basis: fitness as to proportion, perspective, and 
merit. 
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When the frieze was finished, eveiy child was represented in 
the work. The project extended throughout the semester and cov- 
ered work in silent reading, appreciation in English and composi- 
tion, proportion, and perspective in art. It was of such interest to 
sixth-grade children that the teacher’s problem was to try to include 
all of the suggestions made by various individuals rather than to 
push the work, A lower class asked to be allowed to work on the 
project, although they were not, at the time, studying “ Miles 
Standish.” 


191. “Helping the Humane Society” 

(Reported by Jennie C. Bakewell and Cordelia Sims, Louisville 
Normal School, Louisville, Kentucky) 

To help the work of the Humane Societies of America was a 
project undertaken by a class of children who resented the fact that 
the birds and squirrels of the neighborhood were being killed. Each 
child wrote to the national headquarters at Albany, N. Y., stating 
his reasons for writing and asking for literature, which came in 
abundance. The class divided itself into groups. One group 
undertook to find out about the organization in the state and city; 
Miother decided to coUeet noted pictures of animals by Landseer 
and Rosa Bonheur and also to report on the life and work of these 
artists. Another group wished to read and give oral reports on 
‘ ‘ The Bdl of Atri ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. ’ ’ The 
director of the humane work in Louisville was invited by one group 
to give an illustrated lecture. The school was invited to be present. 
The chairman of one group explained what had been done by the 
various groups and then introduced the speaker. The lecture was 
reported by one of the class for a daily paper. Every child in the 
class and many others in the school took the pledge required by the 
Humane Society. Interest throughout the ndghborhood was 
aroused. 

192. “A Sixth-Grade Orchestra” 

(Reported by Prances Vida Newton, Rockford, Illinois) 

A class in the study of violin is organized each year under the 
direction of Mrs. Eloise Spoor Morgan, violin teacher. Both class 
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and private lessons are given during school hours. As soon as a 
pupil is sufficiently advanced, he is admitted to the school orchestra. 
Last year the orchestra consisted of sixteen members ; this year it 
is even more promising. Regular weekly rehearsals are held. A 
plan is being worked out whereby the school will purchase some of 
the instruments. The orchestra and the children study them, thus 
making it possible to have a better balanced orchestra than could 
be obtained otherwise. The orchestra is often called upon to play 
at entertainments given outside the school and in this way is 
of service to the community as well. 

193. ** Original Composition of Poetry and Music'* 

(Reported by Zdpha E. Shumate, Rockford, Illinois) 

Choose the best two or three original poems written by the chil- 
dren in the fifth or sixth grades and have the boys and girls in the 
seventh or eighth grades compose original melodies for them. Select 
the best two or three ; teach them, perhaps by rote, to the children 
in the fifth or sixth grades and let those in the higher grades work 
the melodies out by note. Sing the songs and enjoy them. 



CHAPTER IV 

NEW SIATEEIALS FOR THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS ‘ 


IKTBODUCTION 

(H. G. Lull, State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas) 

On the whole the following brief records of projects deserve 
high commendation. They indicate the beginnings of a new and 
vitalized course of study and improved methods of procedure in 
junior-high-sehool instruetion. 

The projects submitted from the junior-high-sehool grades are 
essentially like those submitted from the grades below. This is, no 
doubt, due in part to the fact that many of the projects came from 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades which are not yet included in 
junior-high-sehool organization, and also to the fact that much of 
junior-high-sehool instruction stiU follows the traditional curricu- 
lum and methods of procedure of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades not organized as junior high schools. This lack of change in 
harmony with junior-high-sehool aims is shown by the records of 
many of the projects, the assigned purpose of which is to provide 
motivation for the various subjects of the school. While such a 
project attitude is entirely appropriate for the primary grades, 
the situation should be, for the most part, exactly reversed in the 
junior high school. Here the projects should be the important 
matters and the several school subjects should occupy a position of 
secondary importance, except in so far as th^ are needed as tools 
in working out projects. A conservative statenent of the matter 
would be something as follows: the outcomes of the project method 
of lemming in the primary grades, and to a lesser d^^ree in the 

> On aoeonnt of limitatiioiis of space nearly one half of the materials trans- 
mitted by Professor Lull have omitted in the final editing. I haTS 
sought, however, to retain examples snfBciently varied in eharaeter to afford 
the reader an adequate idea of the scope and quality of the projects now in 
use in the junior high sehooL The projects omitted were, for the most part, 
similar to others that were retained or were desmiptive of activities that are 
already in operation in many schools.— Editor. 

116 
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intermediate grades, should require the development ol by-products 
in the technics of reading, \mling, spelling, numbers, etc. The 
projects of the junior high school, on the other hand, should require 
the use of the technics of reading, -vrating, language, number com- 
binations, and the like, in "working them out. The projects of the 
junior high school should, therefore, be more valuable in themselves 
and only indirectly valuable as means of securing by-products in the 
school alrillfi. It follows, also, that the tendency for developing 
projects outside of school subjects should increase as the pupils 
pass from the lower grades to the junior-high-school grades. The 
records of many of the following projects do show a marked tend- 
ency to break over the boundary lines of the separate subjects and 
to find their setting in significant community life and estra- 
curricular interests. 

Many of the records submitted do not fully meet the require- 
ments of the project method of learning, but do indicate good 
subject matter for junior-high-school instruction. Some records 
esemplify the project method of learning quite well, but do not 
show a good selection of subject matter. A few of the records, 
however, are good in both subject matter and method. 

The examples of projects for the junior high school show in 
general a need for two lines of improvement — (1) a better selection 
of subject matter, more in keeping with the outstanding aims of 
junior-high-school instruction, and (2) a better understanding of 
the procedures required by the project method of learning. 

There seems to be a unanimity of agreement among those who 
have studied the question carefully regarding the great objectives 
or aims of the junior high school. These objectives may be stated 
briefly as follows: (1) the need for moral guidance and training, 
including personal morality and social morality, or citizenship; 
(2) physical development and health guidance and training, in- 
cluding personal hygiene and social sanitation; (3) vocational 
guidance and training; and (4) avoeational and cultural guidance 
and training. 

The curriculum should be made up in the first place of those 
common dements of knowledge and training which should become 
the social inheritance of aU pupils. The first two objectives, above 
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stated, provide the organizing principles of this group. Those ele- 
ments of guidance and training should constitute the constants of 
the junior high school. In the second place, the curriculum should 
be composed of those differentiated elements of knowledge and 
training for which the last two objectives, above indicated, provide 
the organizing principles. These elements should constitute the 
electives of the junior high school. 

If these great objectives are to be reached, teachers must venture 
out boldly away from much of the traditional organization of sub- 
ject matter. We are not confronted with the old problem of the 
correlation of the subjects as they stand, but rather with the 
problem of throwing the curriculum out into the life of society, 
and then utilizing such parts of the present curriculum as prove to 
be good instruments in working out the significant projects and 
problems of junior-high-sehool pupils. Of course, such a movement 
would not annihilate all of the present curriculum, but would 
retain much that has already been vitalized in the effort to reach 
the real objectives of the school. 

Already the fields of subject matter included under the headings 
of civics, general science, geography, and hygiene, respectively, 
overlap in large areas. History is, more and more, coming to be 
historical civics, and it furnishes a perspective for present civic 
projects. Civics includes the elements of economies, government, 
and sociology. Teachers of the various subjects are being held re- 
sponsible for English composition as an effective tool in their own 
work. 

The project method of learning cannot be used effectively to 
any great extent in connection with the traditional organization of 
subject matter. This is true for the simple reason that the pupils 
do not find themselves vitally related to the traditional organization 
of the s^arate subjects, and hence they are unable to initiate 
worth-while purposes and plans. But pupil-purposing and pupil- 
planning are the unique requirements of the project method of learn- 
ing. The teacher who persists in using the project method of 
learning will, and must, go in search of a course of study which is 
more significant in the lives of the boys and girls. We need a 
thorough-going series of social surveys as the first step in oi^^- 
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izing the cuxriealuin of the jrnuor high school. In this respect 
vocationalists have opened the door for us. 

The records of projects submitted may be classified in a general 
way under the following headings; A, school activities and inter- 
ests; B, community civic interests; C, general civic and patriotic 
interests; D, avocational and cultural interests; E, vocational 
interests; P, business interests; and 6, home interests. Many 
of the projects have been placed under one or another of these 
classifications regardless of the fact that they were used by the 
teachers to motivate various school subjects. It is easy to see, how- 
ever, that the pupils were interested prinoarily in the projects 
themselves and not in -flieir use in motivating school subjects. 
These projects would have been of more value to the pupils i£ the 
teachers had considered them as having real values in themselves 
rather than as a means of learning portions of the separate sub- 
jects. In other words, the projects would have been more success- 
ful if the teachers had assigned the same values to them as the 
pupils did and had helped them to develop those values. Moreover, 
the development of the separate subjects would not have suffered, 
for they would have been brought into play even more tTinn they 
were in the attempt to make the projects motivate tTiATu 

A. PBOjnOtS GONGEKNXD WITH SGHOOIj AGTIVITIES AND INTERESTS 

194. "A Cfivies Club" 

(Eeported by Ida von Donhoff, Monsarrat School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

Each class formed itself into a civics dub, deeting its own 
officers and committees. Two delegates were chosen to represent 
each dass, and these delates constituted the Civics Conference, 
or governing body. At the prdiminary meeting of the conference 
they chose their offices and chairmen of committees. ATnotig others, 
a wdfare committee and complaint committee were formed. Sug- 
gestions for improvements were submitted to the di airman of the 
wdfare committee; complaints were submitted to the w>iairma.Ti of 
the complaint committee. The president of the conference sdected 
members of the conference for yard and hall duty. At the end of 
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each, week a different group was selected for this worL Reports of 
their work were submitted to the conference at each meeting. The 
delegates of the various classes reported to the home-class the mat- 
ters of importance that came before the confei’enee. Those who 
broke the laws adopted by the conference and ratified by the vari- 
ous classes were warned by the ofScers on duty, and if a continued 
lack of co-operation was evidenced the offender was brought before 
the conference and given a trial by jury. We have especially 
emphasized the importance of the rights of others, the care of school 
property, the safety of all while on the play-grounds, and cleanli- 
ness and order in halls, rooms, and yard. 

A spirit of mutual helpfulness, pride in the school, and efficiency 
in self-government were evidenced by the enthusiasm with which 
the children have taken up affairs where we dropped them at the 
end of last term. Through our Civics Conference our school is 
becoming unified in thought and action. 

195. “Installing Electric Bells”* 

(Reported by Louise S. Steinway, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

A science class had been studying deetricity and its practical 
applications. The pupils noted that the people in the recitation 
rooms had no docks, and classes were not dismissed promptly, so 
they suggested' the installing of an electric bell system as a remedy 
for the difficulty. The pupils made out a requisition of the materials 
that would be needed, estimated the cost, and planned their work. 
The data were then submitted to the prindpal, who accepted the 
report of the committee and ordered the necessary materiaL After 
the bdls were installed, the pupils dedded they should be able to 
locate breaks in the circuit so that the system could be kept in 
working order. The teacher of the dass broke the dreuit at different 
times, and members of the dass proceeded to locate the “trouble” 
and repair damages. Then someone suggested a switch so the current 
might be shut off completdy, or only for the room not in use. The 
reason given for installing a switch was that by so doing the bat- 


»Of. Project 252. 
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teries woidd last longer. The push button was conveniently located 
near the teacher’s desk. Later when a pupil assumed the responsi- 
bility for ringing the bells, the button was moved nearer to his seat. 

196. "A School Magazine”* 

(Reported by Floy Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri) 

The class appointed an editor-in-chiel and an art editor each 
month, and no pupil could hold the office twice in a term. The 
editor-m-chief appoiated the rest of his staff. The entire work was 
done by hand. Only one copy was made for each month ; but the 
last number, composed of the best work from all of the copies, was 
printed and sold. The advertisements for the last copy and the 
sale of it paid fully for aU expense connected with it. There was 
a cover-design for every number of the magazine, at least one 
illustrated story, and several cartoons, news items about class mem- 
bers, comic incidents of the classroom, and aU the usual school 
news. Every page was carefully margined, carefully planned, 
after study of the best models available. The writing was the best 
the class could produce, the drawings in ink, and the cover a poster 
in color. All the book designing of the year was done in connec- 
tion with this magazine, and its publication was the event of each 
month. 


197, “Printing a School Paper”* 

(Reported by Josephine Maloney) 

The printing of the first issue was done by a single boy by hand 
on a sheet of composition paper, and when finished was a most 
interesting piece of work. The head lines advertised the basket- 
ball game which was to be played the following Friday night. Then 
the most conspicuous place m the paper was given to a detailed 


• Aeooimts of somewhat simalar school magazines were rq»orted by Alice E, 
Bussell, State Hormal College, DiUon, Montana; Tensen E. German, Thomson 
School, Portland, Oregon; and Augusta M. Tappan, State Normal Training 
School, Westfield, Massachusetts. — Editor. 

*A somewhat similar account of a paper written and published by an 
eighth-grade^ class is reported by Sterling A, Leonard, the Wisconrin High 
School, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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accoxmt of the game. These, with I'eprod actions of other interesting 
activities of the school, an editorial, news items, jokes, etc., made up 
the paper. "When finished, it was put on the bulletin board and 
the enthusiasm over it was as great as the enthusiasm over the most 
successful basket-ball game. The editor was so encouraged that 
he decided to continue his work. Eoalizing his responsibility, how- 
ever, he concluded he must have help "with the neict issue. So he 
asked two of his friends to be his assistants. The following three 
numbers were printed by hand, but there was growth and improve- 
ment in each one. After the boys had printed the fourth copy, 
they thought it was so well received that they ought to have a “real 
paper.” So they investigated and found that it would be possible 
to have the paper printed in the shop. The first copy consisted of 
only one page, but it continued to grow until it contained six pages. 
The paper was published once a ■week and closed the year with a 
Commencement Annual of sixteen pages. There were numerous 
by-products of this project. We covered aU our work in compo- 
sition, in the writing of stories, poems, descriptions, editorials, per- 
sonals, etc. Careful punctuation, spelling, and sentence-structure 
were necessary. So we had to use our grammars. Arithmetic was 
also very essential, for careful bookkeeping was needed. Subscrip- 
tions had to be collected, bills sent out, contracts for advertising 
were solicited and followed up. Then, too, our art lessons were 
more interesting, for posters had to be made to advertise the paper, 
and cartoons drawn for it. It also brought us nearer the home, 
for parents were able by reading the paper to come more closely in 
touch with the activities of the school and were interested in seeing 
their own children’s work in print. The greatest gain of all, how- 
ever, was the fact that it gave the boys and girls something worth 
while to write about, made them enjoy composition, and stimulated 
them to do their best. 

198. “A Monthly Paper” 

(Eeported by Agnes Snyder, Newark, Ddaware) 

The children read and discussed newspapers in class, learned 
what are the essential parts of a newspaper, and decided to run a 
monthly paper themselves. A committee was appointed to visit 
the printing ofSce of the village new^aper and inquire into the 
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possibility of having their little paper printed there. The owner 
agreed to do this if the children could turn in such copy as could 
go to press and needed no supervision or correction from the 
foreman. 

The class discussed the general appearance of the sheet, and 
agreed upon the size and number of pages of the paper, the size 
and spacing of print for titles, for columns, the width of margins, 
etc. Much ealoulalion and measurement were involved in this. 

The class also discussed the contents and finally selected 
the following: editorial column, school-news by classes, athletics, 
jokes, short stories and advertisements. Many newspapers were 
examined before this decision was readied. 

At a business meeting they selected and voted for editor-in-chief 
and asristant editors, a staff of reporter!^ members of business 
committee. A vote was also taken as to what to charge for a sin^ 
copy and what to charge a yearly subscriber. 

During supervised study periods, the editorial staff composed 
editorials, the reporters worked up their news-stories, jokes were 
ori^nated or recalled and written down, and short stories were 
composed and written. 

In the discussion periods each committee presented to the entire 
class the work accomplished in the study period. The class rejected 
and accepted as it saw fit. 

In the instruction period the children were taught those spedfie 
things that would aid them in producing the effects they were 
desirous of making. These instructions induded the sdeelion of 
a good topic, how to organize it into paragraphs, how to make each 
paragraph strong and effective by arrangement, sentence structure, 
diction and the like; how to write original stories or how to write 
good reproductions; standards for selection of good jokes; how to 
write jokes in the most effective way and the like. 

199. “A "Weekly Paper” 

(Reported by Alice B. Russell, State Normal College, 

Dillon, Montana) 

The pupils look upon this work with great interest. The dass 
chooses those who are best fitted for the different departments and 
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for the position of business manager. The many mechanical detaiL 
are so well taken care of that very little supervision is needed bj 
the teacher. New editors are chosen for the different department 
each month. These editors in tum choose certain pupils to con 
tribute articles. In this way each one in the class contributes some 
thing to each issue. Usually no editor is allowed to choose the sam€ 
person to contribute to his department twice ; thus practice is giver 
to each one in the different types of worL The work of eriticisn] 
rests chiefly upon the editors, but those in the lower classes some- 
times hand in criticisms. The teacher finds in this paper all sorts of 
suggestions as to topics that have to be reviewed more carefully and 
type errors that must be eradicated. A sample index of contents 
will show the nature of the work. 


Volume Four. Kumber Four, Feb. 19, 1930. 

Editorials 

The New Baud in Billon L. S. 

Spelling Contest J. W. 

The New Elein Block M. S. 

Literary Department 

Two Beer B. P. 

An Unexpected Biscovery. M. H. 

The End of the Old Brewery B. P. 

A Cub Bear H. P. 

Black Ants P. 0. 

Society Notes 

Shaw Family Iteft for Butte U. P. 

Society Assembly Notes B. G. 

Personals T. L. 

Miss Hatch’s Becital L. T. 


Athletics 

First Team Leaving for Butte 0. P. 

Junior Second m Seniors B. G. 


Billon vs. Butte W. K. 

The Coming Game with Sheridan. .B. G. 

The Game with the Juniors .B. M, 


Jcikes 


A New Name L* B. 

A Strange Being. L. B. 
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200. ‘‘An Assemblj' Program on the Historj’ of the School” 

(Eeported by M. L. Johnston, Greorge W. MoitIs School, 
Loais-\-ille, Kentucky) 

The tojdc, “3IoiTis School,” vras suggested to the class as one 
of general interest. A discussion was held and it was decided to 
find out the history of the building from its inception to the present 
day, the change in the character of the school population, the 
differences between the school activities of early days and of present 
days. Committees were elected and each group was to be responsi- 
ble for a certain part. The only school records available were the 
registration slips of 1920 from which one group gathered informa- 
tion concerning the present school population, and from which the 
children worked out the percentages of foreign and of native-born 
children. A second group wrote letters to ex-principals, teachers, 
and former pupils of the school and asked for information concern- 
ing the building and the use to which it had been put during the 
Civil War. Another group visited a pupil of the first class which 
attended Morris School, and from her obtained much interesting 
data. After the papers were written, the class selected the papers 
which could be given in the usual thirtj^-minute assembly period. 
The work of collecting and preparing the data for the program was 
accomplished in two weeks. 

201. “Christmas Celebrations” 

(Eeported by Alma E. Gold, State Normal Training School, 
Westfield, Massachusetts) 

The class organized a club at the beginning of the year and 
chose for their December work a study of Christmas edebrations in 
various countries. Each pupil, having made his choice of the coun- 
try to be investigated, made search for material, books, pictures, 
etc., at his home, at the town library, and elsewhere, and then gave 
an illustrated talk to the club. The project was of special value in 
this class, composed largely of foreign children, since it gave oppor- 
tunities for presenting first-hand knowledge, often supplemented 
by actual reminders of the edebration — costumes, sweetmeats, etc. 
The project was enlarged by the class sdection of the most inter- 
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esting speakers to represent tke room in a Christmas program in 
the assembty hall, where, on the day before vacation, these pupils, 
dressed in native costumes and provided with other illustrative 
material, gave vivid accounts of Christmas in those countries 
where they or their parents had lived. 

202. “Class Day Exercises” 

(Eeported by Carrie T. Booker, Atlanta, Georgia) 

The class was oi^anized; officers were elected; college com- 
mencements were studied. A banquet, graduation with diplomas, 
and class exercises, with a bonfire, were decided upon. The class 
was divided into groups — one to finance, another to plan the ban- 
quet, another to arrange the literary part, and still another to take 
charge of the bonfire. After discussion, chairmen for the groups, 
class historian, poet, prophet, trophy orator, executor of the wiU, 
composer of class song, chaplain, pall bearers, and torch bearers 
were elected. The music was supervised by the teacher of that 
subject. A printing concern was visited by the teacher and finance 
committee to get samples and quotations on diplomas. The prin- 
cipal was consulted in regard to plans for raising the money; the 
Parent-Teacher’s Association was consulted for the preparing of 
the menu, and a florist was visited regarding decoration. Invita- 
tions, and place cards for the sixth grade, and the school officials 
were made by the class. Everything was done by the class groups, 
supervised by the seventh-grade teacher, except the actual prepara- 
tion of the food and the service at the banquet. The domestic science 
girls of the Normal School served. Accurate accounts were kept 
of all money spent; money was deposited in the bank by the com- 
mittees; the bills were paid promptly after the class had verified 
eacL A fund of two dollars and thirty cents was left in the treasury 
and willed to the next seventh grade. 

203. “A Pageant of Spring” 

(Reported by Clara A. Dobbin, Baltimore, Maryland) 

In preparing a suitable spring entertainment for our Patron’s 
Association, the following steps were developed in our seventh and 
eighth grades: 
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Step I. Class discussion of all types of entertainments that 
might prove satisfactory. All agreed finally upon a pageant having 
a “Spring Motif.” 

Step II. Children and teacher brought in for examination and 
ciitieism many plays, pageants, and books dealing mth festivals 
and festival making. Among them were “A Flower Wedding.” 
“Flower Wedding” waa chosen for their play. 

Step III. Discussion of plots based upon stories and plajrs read. 
A plot was adopted. A little girl is overcome with sleep in a garden, 
dreams she overhears the gossip among the wall flowers concerning 
a wedding they had just witnessed. 

Step IV. Class discussion of flowers and shrubs that could be 
used as characters. This involved a trip to the woods and the 
identification of many common wild flowers. The following were 
sdected: 

Tvme, Foot O’Gloek; Blaee, Steele Bnsh Church.; Bettt, Blue 
Bells; Minister, Jaek-ia-the-Pnlpit; iXeense Clerlt, Solomon’s SeaL 

The Wedding: Bride, gowned in Idly White; Qroom, Sweet 
Williani; Train Bearer, Baby Bine Byes; Matron of Honor, Ordbid; 
Bride’s Maids, Finks; Mother, Lavender. 

Guests: llGss Baiay, Miss Phlox, Miss Bagged Bobins, Miss 
Marche Neil, Miss Bose La Prance, Mss Blue-Byed Mary, Master 
Johnny Jnmp-np, Miss Violet, Mbs Black-Byed-Snsan, and Master 
Bleeding Heart. 

SefreshmenU: Partridge (Berry); Flavors, Mint and Sage; 
Butter and Eggs; Sweet Peas, Snow Balls, Cherry Wine; Waitress, 
Bouncing Bet. 

Gifts: Lady Slippers, Pitcher (Plant), Batter Cups, Arrow Head, 
Flags. 

Step Y. Class divided into committees, each rei^onsible for 
the following items: 

0. Stagiitg — ^Worked out in manual training department; in- 
volved preparing drawings to scale to report to class before actual 
construction could begin. Many changes were worked out in 
original plans after such discussions. 

b. Composing the dialogue for the various characters. Many 
lessons in English involved. Competitive prize offmred for best 
verses submitted for use in play. Several good ones were accepted. 

c. Costuming the characters. Involved study of the flowers. 
Making drawings to show design and coloring to class before actual 
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work on material was undertaken. Many of the parents came to 
the school daily to aid the girls in the actual work of seaming, 
stitching, and the like. 

d. Soiigs to le used in fhe play. Many were presented, class 
made selections. These were taught under direction of instructor 
of music. 

e. Program-Making. Folders bearing original or copied de- 
signs were submitted for class criticism. This lead to adoption of 
some, rejection of others. Every child in the school wrote two (no 
printing presses were available), and these were tied in the folder 
for distribution to the patrons. 

/. Booklet made by those children having cameras. These 
children took pictures of the stage, of the characters and of some 
striking scenes, arranged tiiem in an attractive manner, and pre- 
sented the booklet to the school. 

204. “Earning and Spending Money for Graduating Expenses*' 
(Reported by Cora Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri) 

It has always been the custom for the children of the seventh 
grade in the Bancroft School to leave a graduating present with 
the school and to pay for their own programs, ribbons, dass party, 
etc. Last year they fdt that they diould not adc their parents to 
bear these expenses, so they dedded to earn the money themsdves. 
There were two rooms of graduates. One room appointed leadeia 
who visited aU the other rooms in the school, asked for reports as to 
stores of old papers they might collect for sale, when such papers 
could be cedled for, and what boys in the room had small wagons 
they would rent for the use of collectors. They wrote to the firm 
that purchases paper, and arranged for them to call at the school 
at 2 o’dock on a stated afternoon. The morning of that day they 
had all wagons engaged and ready, the district mapped out, boys 
appointed to make all calls, girls to take the papers in and sort them 
and tie into bundles, boys to weigh and stack, an accountant to 
keep tally, etc. At two, all papers were ready for the purchaser. 
The actual work took about three fourths of one day. The proceeds 
were about $50.00. 
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The other room decided to give a play. A little girl who was 
a natural leader with a strong sense of the dramatic was appointed 
stage manager. The play was chosen fium the volume of dramas 
written by Louise Alcott as a girl. The manager chose her cast, 
drilled them, arranged for the school orchestra to give the open- 
ing music and numbers between acts. The janitor and the manual 
training boys put up a stage in the kindergarten room, draped 
green curtains for the background, dressing rooms and stage cur- 
tains. The manager, with her helpers, saw to the costumes, drilled 
the players, and, with the cooperation of the room, and entirely 
without teachers’ assistance, gave the play. There were two per- 
formances, one in the evening, one in the afternoon, so that pupils 
and parents could both come. The proceeds were about $80.00. 

The pupils designed book eases, one for each of the two rooms 
in question, to fill spaces available for such use. They estimated 
the amount of lumber necessary to build the eases, sdeeted and 
bought the hardware, and the glass for the doors. The boys visited 
the lumber yards and personally selected the lumber. The manual 
training boys of the two rooms built the cases, which are now in use 
in the rooms. 

The dass appointed a committee to see the printer, and get bids 
on the programs for the graduating exercises. They planned, or 
selected, the make-up of the programs, and saw to distributing 
them. Committees of children attended to purchasing the class 
ribbons, and arranging for the decoration of the stage. The girls 
made their own dresses, which the custom of the school decrees 
shall be only a middy and a white sMrt, with a tie of school colors. 
The dresses were made in the sewing classes. Each girl purchased 
her own material for her dress. 

All the money remaining after the necessary expenses were 
met, was used for a class party and dance one afternoon shortly 
before graduation. The kindergarten room was cleared, the floor 
waxed slightly, and the school orchestra engaged for the afternoon. 
The girls had been conducting private daTimrig lessons for the boys 
for several months, as a former parly, about Easter, had indicated 
a need for such training, and the physical director was willing to 
supervise the lessons. A committee ordered refreshments and an- 
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other committee served them. The entire management was in the 
hands of the pupils. A treasurer's report, turned in at the last 
class meeting, showed in detail all receipts from every source and 
all expenditures, with a perfect balance. 

205. "Choosing and Hanging a Picture for the Hall” 
(Reported by Floy Campbell, Kansas City, Missouri) 

The class surveyed the halls to decide what spot most needed the 
addition of a picture. After selecting the wall, pieces of cardboard 
of various sizes and shapes were tried in place, to see which gave 
the best proportion for the space selected. The color of the wall 
was matched in watercolors, and the pupils made color schemes 
which they thought would look well in a picture, against that wall, 
and in the light that obtained there. These color schemes, while 
merely daubs of color, or arrangements of colored paper without 
form, were large enough to be seen at some distance. The schemes 
were next tried against the wall, and the class voted for the most 
agreeable ones. Some four or five were selected and several shapes 
and sizes were chosen, also. A committee was appointed to visit 
the art stores, and look over all prints in stock, and bring bad: to 
school those that most nearly fulfilled the requirements of size, 
shape, and color. When the pictures were tentatively selected by 
the committee and were delivered, they tried them out by hanging 
them on the spots of the waU previously selected, and those which 
seemed unsuitable were sent back. The two or three pictures 
thought to be good were left hanging in place for a week apiece, 
the class meanwhile finding out all they could about the painter and 
the meaning of the picture. At the end of the period the final vote 
was taken, and the picture chosen was permanently framed and 
hung. 


206. “Decorating the Reception Room” 

(Reported by Louise S. Steinway, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

The pupils noticed that the reception room was not attractive. 
It was a north room and the walls were decorated in a light grasdsh 
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green, ilost of the fumiture was green and the whole effect was 
cold and cheerless. The children decided it needed warmer color 
and draperies to make it more hospitable. Colors were discussed, 
and after several samples of ci^etoime had been examined, the class 
decided upon one which had a variety of warm colors. The cre- 
tonne was used in draperies for the windows and doors, and in 
combination with a neutral color, in maTring pillow covers, table 
scarfs, etc. Then the class discussed the value of putting a border 
on the wall to relieve the monotony. They examined the cretonne 
again, and using suggestions gained from this source, each child 
made a stencil pattern for the border. The class chose the 
which they considered the best, and a stencil was cut Then the 
members of the class worked at spare moments painting the border. 

207. “Earning Money to Buy Pictures for the Schoolroom”* 
(Reported by A. Alice Nolan, Rockford, Illinois) 

After much discussion on ways of earning money, the dass 
decided to form a corporation known as “The Blake School Com- 
pany.” A meeting was held and officers and board of directors 
elected. As “it pays to advertise,” sample candies were sent to 
each room one week previous to the sale. Following this, a study 
was made of the overhead expenses of a corporation, induding 
insurance (fire, liability, and life), taxes (real-estate, personal, and 
income). The first sale was hdd when sugar was eleven cents a 
pound and other materials corresponding in prices. The sale netted 
a profit of 213 percent. All the candy was made under supervision 
by firm-members in the domestic-science kitchen. Drill in multipli- 
cation and division of fractions and whole numbers resulted. The 
treasurer deposited in a local bank the money earned, and this led 
to a study of banking. At the time of our second sale, the necessary 
money was withdrawn by the treasurer. Owing to rapid advance 
in costs, only about 70 percent profit was made. Two pictures were 
purchased, and each pupil received par value for his stock before 
the dass entered the high school. 


• A sinular radertaking is rqrorted by Mabel Miller, Eansas CSty, tTmib ii b 
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208. “Comparing tlie Seliool Marks of Boys and Girls’’ 
(Eeported by Dmsilla Keller, Kansas City, Kansas) 

Because of questions put to the class as to whether the boys or 
the girls were doing the better work of the class, it was proposed 
by a member of the class that a comparison be made of all the work 
being done. Each member furnished his portion of the necessary 
data. The percents of I’s, II ’s, Ill’s, lY’s, and V’s for each pupil 
were found and these percents were graphed. The interpretation 
of the graphs was made, and it revealed that the girls were doing the 
better work. The data were also used for word problems made by 
members of the class and used for practice in equation solving. 

209. “A ‘Better-Speech’ Crusade” 

(Reported by Elatharine Gladfelter, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

This crusade was composed and staged by seventh- and eighth- 
grade classes as part of a school program in connection with “Better 
Speech We^.” It was motivated by an attanpt to eradicate the 
most glaring class errors and to portray in a forceful way the ideal 
of good English. The children first discussed the handicap of in- 
correct English in business or social life. They then selected thdr 
most glaring errors and pledged themselves to eliminate them. To 
accomplish this and to convince their school-mates of the necessity 
for waging active warfare upon the use of incorrect English, they 
decided to write a play. After discussion of several ideas the frame- 
work of the King Arthur stories, suggested by the teacher, was 
chosen. The six class errors, “I Seen,” “I Had Went,” and so on, 
thus became the villains of Bad Speech who were opposed by “I 
Saw” and “I Had Gone,” the Knights of Ejng Arthur, or Good 
Speech. The actual comporition of the play was done oraUy by the 
entire dasa of twenty-one children. They first outlined the story 
and divided it into acts. The first act showed the departure of 
the Ehights of Good Speech on their quests in search of Bad Speech ; 
the second, the contest; and the third, the sentence imposed upon 
Bad Speech. The next step was the creation of a cast of twenty- 
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one speaking parts and tke selection, by vote, of the children to 
play those paiis. The play ’«’as then acted out ; words and motions 
were fitted to the storj- as previously conceived. Each child was 
left free to create his own role, subject to the group criticism. 
Necessary costumes and stage properties were made by the chil- 
dren. Shields and helmets were made by aU under the direction of 
the art teacher, while swords were made by the boys in the work- 
shop, and dresses by the girls in the sewing class. 

210. “A Play for a Halloween Party” 

(Eeported by Stei’ling A. Leonard, The ‘Wisconsin High School, 
Madison, ’Wisconsin) 

The ninth grade wanted to provide entertainment for a 
Halloween party and several suggestions were considered. The 
teacher proposed dramatizing Hawthorne’s Featkertop, and read it 
to the class. Here the suggestion was the teacher’s, because the class 
could not have provided it. 

Scenes were at once planned, and the work divided so that sev- 
eral pupils wrote each one. Much of the dialog (ehiefiy monolog) 
in the first was already in the story, and so for the street scene and 
the final, brief catastrophe. But most of the dialog of Justice 
Gookin’s house had to be imagined, and several pupils’ efforts 
were combined for this. The play when completed had in it some- 
thing from each one in the class, contributed in writing or dis- 
cussion, and each pupil had written at least one scene, in length 
from two or three pages to ten or twelve. Early in rehearsal a boy 
who had previously done poor work in English carried the hero’s 
part by acclamation. But understudies practiced for each place, 
and in some cases contested it hotly, till the final rehearsal. No 
one told any actor a gesture, word, or inflection; but the query: 
“"What sort of person was he?” or “How did he probably say or do 
that?” was frequent, and various suggestions were made and tried. 
The performance was thus wholly the pupils’ cooperative attempt to 
interpret ideas they formed of characters, costume, and setting, 
peir gain was through trying to make the details fit the time and 
idea of the story and the enunciation distinct for an audience of 
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their friends ; the spirit of the whole was genuine and fine. Every 
one had at least a line in the street scene, as well as work on prop- 
erty, stage, or costume committee. 

This play was adapted from Chapter IX of Tlxe Teaching of 
Literature and Reading (forthcoming), by permission of The J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 

211. “A Study of Stories” 

(Eeported by Florence Bamberger, Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland) 

Step I. A study of interesting short stories. Teacher told or 
read several. The following assignments were made. "Bring to 
class those stories you like. Be ready to read or tell them to the 
dass.” The class enjoyed several periods in this way. Finally 
the pupils asked if they might tell stories to other classes. Arrange- 
ments were made for this to take place. Some of the children visited 
the primary classes and found they had no stories of interest for 
the young children. They returned and asked their teacher "What 
kind of stories do little primary children like?” 

Step II. A study of children’s stories was made which resulted 
in a selection of ten to be tried out on the children themselves. 
Great success attended this second attempt. The eighth-grade chil- 
dren then decided to write a story for the first-grade class, put it 
into book form and present a copy of it to each pupil of that grade. 

Step III. Helen Bannerman’s stoiy of lAtiU Black Sambo 
was selected as a model. The entire class made a careful study of 
its plot, the climax of the story, the selection and arrangement of 
details, the animals interesting to children it contained, the actions 
and words of the little boy hero; and the many attractive repeti- 
tions occurring throughout the story which make so strong an 
appeal to the little ones. 

Step IV. A series of supervised study lessons in whidii the 
children attempted to invent original plots using the modd as a 
guide, to weave a story around the plot, to secure good diction. 
Discussions followed each study period. The children submitted 
thdr ideas as to plot, arrangements, and the like. The class finally 
agreed to accept certain parts and weave them into the class story. 
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As a result, a most ingenious little story entitled “Golden Haired 
Letty,” was evolred. This is a real story with a plot, a most 
original climax, many quaint and interesting repetitive phrases, 
and a little girl heroine, who has terrifying experiences in which 
animala appear. "While it bears a strong resemblance to its model 
in plot, the situation and dunax are distinctly original. 

Step Y. Committee work. Children with a talent for art 
painted water-color illustrations in the book and on the cover. 
Others wrote the story in the book. Enough copies were made to 
distribute one to each first-grade pupil. These were placed at the 
foot of their Christmas tree and formed a much desired gift. 

212. “Dramatization of ‘The Pied Piper’ “ 

(Reported by Miss Ndle Warden, Portland School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

After dass discusdon, the pupils, under the direction of the 
teacher, wrote a scenario of the entire play. Then followed the 
dialogue, suggested by pupils, chosen after criticism and discussion, 
written by the teacher on the blackboard, and lastly, copied by the 
pupils. As the scenes were finished, each one was tried out by the 
pupils, and altered if necessary. The pupils of the seventh grade 
wrote the words to the song for the play; the teacher of mude 
taught them the song. The boys in the workshop made a “Ben 
Greet” screen to serve as a backgrotmd; they also made some of 
the furniture. The play was presented at the school for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses of a sodal given at the end of the 
term. It was accepted by Popular Educator. The money is to be 
given to the "Vietrola fund. 

B. PBOJECTS OONCEBNED WITH COMMTOTITT OIVIO INTEBESTS 

213. “An Americanization dub” 

(Reported by Laura E. Ryan, Rockford, Illinois) 

This dub was organized by the class for the purpose of study- 
ing the civic life of the community. Oficers were dected and com- 
mittees appointed to carry cm the work — one committee to investi- 
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gate the Americanization work of other communities, one to inter- 
view the heads of various civic organizations, and one to make a 
general survey of our own district. Letters were written to Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Directors of Americanization in various parts 
of the country. The vast amount of Americanization material re- 
ceived was preserved in a large scrap book and formed the basis of 
the work. In the classroom the committees gathered to esehange 
information, discuss community problems and their solutions, and 
to propose ways in which the Americanization dub might hdp. 

Heads of various civic organizations and city officials addressed 
the club from time to time, outlining plans in which the dub could 
be a power for good in the community. Children were made re- 
sponsible for actual labors to be performed. They furnished 
Americanization pamphlets, books, and papers for the foreign homes 
of the district, participated in the naturalization ceremonies at the 
Court House and observed every national holiday throughout the 
year in a manner most suitable to the particular significance of 
the day. The dub provided ample opportunities for practicing citi- 
zenship and became a power for good in the community. 

214. “The Government of Our Oily” 

(Reported by Katherine C. McGaughey, Youngstown, Ohio) 

On account of the great number of nationalities represented in 
Youngstown, Americanization is a great and ever-increasing prob- 
lem. Of all the agencies at work, the public schools seem to come 
nearer to the heart of the situation. Because of these facts, we 
chose to make the “Government of Youngstown” the project upon 
which to build our Civic Course. Working through the PubKc 
Library, the offidals of the public buildings and court house, the 
local members of Congress and Legislature, the children were able 
to obtain an immense store of information. This was applied first 
to the early history of the dty and its industries, thdr growth and 
devdopment, and in making comparisons with the present condi- 
tions, giving reasons for the same. The local form of government 
was studied ; committees of pupils made frequent vidts to the City 
Council, courts, police station, waterworks, parks, Butler Art 
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Gallery, and wherever practical, actual reproductions of these 
departments were dramatized in the classroom, for example, the 
Council and Jury Trial. Comparisons were made from time to 
time between the work of the branches of the various departments 
of our city government with those of other cities. The practical 
side of this was carried through a system of student control by 
means of which pupils assisted materially in the school govern- 
ment. This plan was found to work so well that it has been con- 
siderably extended this present year. On the completion of the 
city government the pupils found it an easy step to that of the 
State and Federal Government, which was taught by comparison 
with what they already had of local affairs. The pupils took the 
initiative in all, as far as possible; the teacher only assisted in 
organizing the work and in making necessary suggestions. 

215. “Earning Membership in the Junior Bed Cross” 

(Reported by Jennie C. Bakewell, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

It was decided by this eighth-grade class that enrolling as mem- 
bers in the Junior Red Cross Society was a question to be brought 
before its Civic Club for discussion and settlement. Since a mone- 
tary fee as well as certain work must be pledged, the Club decided 
that an entertainment to raise the necessary amount must be given. 
Two minute speeches and original verses on the theme of the 
“Junior Red Cross” were written by the English dass and used 
to hdp advertise the entertainment. A committee from the Club 
subnaitted for class criticism its program consisting of a play and 
tableaux. The play had been dramatized several weeks before by 
the dass from a story emphasizing service to country. The tableaux 
represented the Red Cross posters and illustrations found by the 
dass in the Red Gross Magazine, Committees were formed to look 
after each det^ — ^tickets, door keepers, ushers, stage properties, 
costumes, lighting, and so on. The result was enough money to give 
the school a one hundred percent membership in the Junior Red 
Cross Sodety and quite a large sum left over. The Club was con- 
fronted now with a problem — ^more money than it needed. The 
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members decided it should be used to enroll another school. A 
letter was written to the superintendent asking information about 
the various schools. The club acted upon recommendation of the 
superintendent, and sent the money to the school he suggested. The 
initiative and cooperation shown by this gi’oup of eighth-grade boys 
and ^rls was one of the chief values of this piece of work. 

216. “Our Park System” 

(Eeported by Jennie C. Bakewell and Agnes Cavanaugh, Louisville 
Normal School, Louisville, Kentucky) 

This study grew out of a discussion among the children of the 
way they had passed their leisure time during the summer vacation. 
Questions asked by the children concerning the supervision, and 
‘ ‘ up keep ’ ’ of the parks finally led to a profitable study of the ‘ ‘ Park 
System of Louisville.” The dass, after suggesting topics to be 
investigated, divided itself into small groups for the work. Each 
group chose the topic in which it was most interested. The park 
commissioners were interviewed through writing. Older people in 
the neighborhood were consulted. Newspapers and magazines were 
searched. AH the information was assembled in book form and 
presented to the library at the end of the study. Various groups 
visited the different parks and reported to the class on the things 
of interest, as trees, flowers, birds, animals, fountaias, bridges, 
statues, shelter houses and recreation grounds. Original nature 
myths as well as nature poems were written. The dass realized 
the advantages to be gained from the city parks and were ready 
to do their part toward making further improvements in the park 
system. 

217. “A ‘Stay-in-School’ Campaign” 

(B^orted by Jessie M. Law, Spiingfidd, Massachusetts) 

This experimental dass was composed of lads who had found 
the conventional high-sdiool subjects so difficult that they had failed 
in one or more and were obliged to stay an additional half year in 
the Junior High School. The boys, however, fumidied the best 
kind of material for a group with which to disemw live problems. 
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because in tbe capacity of newsboys, errand boys in large factories, 
or telegraph messenger boys, they had come in contact with the 
business world and were more worldly wise than their teacher upon 
certain business tactics. Among the subjects considered were dig- 
nity of labor, conservation, and the H. C. L., business ethics, capital 
and the trusts, labor and the unions, cooperation and profit sharing, 
personal and family budgets, public office and the franchise. The 
project method was pursued throughout the semester. 

In the spring of 1920, Springfield, Massachusetts, conducted a 
“Stay-in-School” campaign by movies, pamphlet propaganda, ser- 
mons and lectures. The class chose this campaign as a subject of 
study. In order to diminate snap-shot judgments each boy was 
given the following questions upon which to ponder over night : 

1. Why do boys of fourteen leave school? 

2. What places are open to boys of fourteen to sixteen? 

3. What work is open to senior-high-school graduates ? 

4. What positions await college. graduates? 

5. What must a boy eonader in choosing his life work? 

The lads knew perfectly the motives which led their mates to 
leave school. The chief one was the lure of high wages, they all 
agreed. They opined that in some cases the money was actually 
needed by the family, but they felt that in many instances the boy 
wished more spending money for recreation. More than one of 
the class thought there was a distinct advantage in starting early 
to learn such a trade as printing or plumbing. The teacher at this 
point got the class to discussing the dangers of ‘dead alley’ jobs. 
One lad ventured the opinion that some fellows found school prosy, 
but honest expression brought out the fact that this particular group 
found in the curriculum rather more oases than plain desert sand. 
In the consideration of the openings for the high-school graduate, 
the old platitude that the lad of eighteen has to start upon the same 
earning basis as the grammar-school boy was brought up. For- 
tunately, Dr. Piexotto’s tests of the New Tork situation furnished 
adequate answer to the earning capacity of the comparative groups. 
When the class arrived at the discussion of the managerial and pro- 
fessional work open to college graduates, the beys took fire. T.iirA 
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Caesar, they were all ‘ ‘ ambitious. ’ ’ Each man saw himself a future 
Bosenwald or a Dr. Mayo. The training necessary for expert work 
was considered from the standpoint of kind of work, time, money, 
and effort. Then the membere of the class swung very naturally 
into this line of thought: ‘•'WTiat must I consider in choosing my 
life work?” The discussion evolved these points: training for 
future ability rather than for immediate compensation, the joy of 
doing a thing wdl, better standards of living, thrift, service to the 
community. These recitations were punctuated by illustrations of 
such personal nature that they would never have passed the censor 
and in a vernacular that would have shocked the purist. 

Of course, the obvious criticism of this whole lesson is that it 
is an inadequate treatment of so large a subject, but the answer 
is that several lads admitted to their pnncipal that they had re- 
mained in school because of this same course in “social economics.” 

218. “A Cleanliness Campaign” 

(Reported by Florence G. BiUig, State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

The fact that several pupils had been coming to school in an 
untidy condition had been noted by many of the boys and girls. As 
a result, in one of the science d'asses the question arose: “What 
can we do to make everyone come to school dean and tidy?” After 
some discussion, the dass laid the situation before all the members 
of the junior-high-school grades and asked their cooperatioiL Aftmr 
a general discussion of the situation, it was agreed by every member 
of the school that each pupil diould come to school with his person 
and dress dean and tidy. A committee consisting of members from 
each class drew up general rules which were posted on the bulletin 
board for one week in order that each boy and girl might study 
them. At the following school assembly, the rules were accepted 
without a dissenting vote. The committee also planned that a pro- 
gram should be given every other week in the regular assembly 
period in whidi topics as the following should be considered: the 
care of the teeth, hands, hair, and dothing; the value of soap, and 
the making of soap. The members of the general committee were 
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elected to hold office for six treeks. TrVhen new officers were installed, 
the outgoing officers gave a summaiy of the work which the class 
had performed. At this time, also, the new officers stated what 
they hoped to accomplish. The work was conducted by the various 
committees during the entire year. By the close of the year’s work 
a health-index card had been worked out by the pupils. •Copies of 
this card, made by the State Pi-inter, were filled out by the mem- 
bers of the committee at the opening of the school term. Many 
posters emphasizing cleanliness were made. Many rhymes were 
written and used on the posters. From time to time articles and 
rhymes relating to the work of the “Clean Up Committee” were 
published in the school paper. Pupils spoke in Parent-Teachers’ 
meeting regarding the work. The plan of the campaign for clean- 
liness, which was made and carried out entirely by the pupils, not 
only served its purpose during the year, but was continued and 
expanded the following year. 

219. “The City’s Water Supply” 

(Reported by Eva T. Mason, George Rogers Clark School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

The school is located near the filter house. The question arose 
as to why a city should have pure water. It was found that the 
class did not have the necessary information to answer the ques- 
tion satisfactorily, so a letter was written to the chief engineer 
asking for literature on the subject and permission to visit the 
plant. Another committee was formed to visit the City Health 
Office and get data on the health situation in the city before and 
since the installation of the filter. The dass divided itself into 
eight groups. Each group was made responsible for a certain phase 
of the work and gave it to the dass through its reporter and artist. 

220. “The City’s Milk Supply” 

(Reported by Elizabeth D. Zachari, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

The dass sdeeted the project: “How Louisville attempts to 
have the city provided with a pure milk supply.” The dass pre- 
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pared an outline which included the proper care of milk from the 
milking until received by the consumer. The class then divided 
into groups and began work on the topics. In some instances indi- 
viduals worked out a topic. Groups of individuals reported on (1) 
visit to a certified dairy farm; ( 2 ) packing and care of milk in 
shipment; (3) expeiiments or demonstrations by those reporting, 
on (o) temperatures at which bacterial growth ceases, and (b) 
pasteurization. These experiments were decided upon after the 
class had visited a large dairy and had watched the process of pas- 
teurization. Another group studied the work of the Health Depart- 
ment in analyzing the quality of Louisville milk. The group then 
made a graph of the results. Questions from the children led to a 
study of the food values of milk compared with other beverages. 
Experiments were sought which disclosed the composition of milk. 
One group eoHeeted data for a graph showing the comparative fuel 
value of milk, cocoa, tea, and coffee. A program, which consisted 
of a summary of the project, was planned by the class and given. 

221. “A Health Play” 

(Reported by Jennie 0. BakeweU and Gladys "Wyatt, Louisville 
Normal School, Louisville, Kentueiy) 

The class had suffered during the recent epidemic of “Spanish 
influenza.” They had studied causes and the means of controlling 
such epidemics. As a civic duly, they expressed a wish to show 
the community that the rules of the Board of Health should be 
strictly enforced during times of communicable diseases. Their 
problem was to choose the best medium, and after consideration 
of posmble ways, they decided to write a play. The plot of their 
story was outlined and separated into four divisions. The first act 
was then developed and written as a class exercise— -the children 
dictating and critieizing. The class next divided itself into three 
groups; each group assxuned the responsibility of one act. When 
the whole play was written, the chairman of each group submitted 
his part for class criticism. When finished and accepted by the 
class, the title “The Costly Party” was agreed upon. Shakes- 
pearean dramas were consulted for form; government pamphlets 
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and bulletins issued by tbe Board of Health, were studied; phy- 
sicians, district nurses, and laivyers were interviewed; and a trial 
in the common pleas court was witnessed in order to verify the sub- 
ject matter and stage procedure. The English classes of the de- 
partment were the critics during the rehearsals. The play was 
given three times : first, to the English and science teachers of the 
city; second, to the children and teachers of the public schools 
during the Spring Health Pageant; and third, to the school nurses 
and members of the Board of Health. 

222. “An Exercise in School Hygiene” 

(Reported by Louise S. Steinway, State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

The exercise conmsted in determining whether the classroom 
occupied by the pupils had sufficient floor space, air space, and 
lighting surface. Practical measurements, approximate and actual 
were the important by-products of this project. In the civics class 
the question of crowding in schools was discussed. This led to the 
question of the conditions in their ovra schoolroom and whether or 
not those conditions met the accepted standards. A committee of 
the class reported the number of square feet of floor space, the num- 
ber of the cubic feet of air space there should be on an average for 
each child, and the ratio between the floor space and the surface of 
window glass. The pupils then saw the need of gaining certain 
room measurements. No yard stick was immediately available, and 
the question of approximate measurements was raised and dis- 
cussed by the pupils. This led to the discussion of measuring one’s 
pace or measuring with the arms extended. (The distance between 
finger tips with arms extended horizontally is about equal with a 
person’s height.) The pupils discovered that the height of a room 
could be judged by comparing the height of a person who stood 
dose to the wall with a total height. Several lessons were spent in 
making actual and approximate measurements and the value of 
each kind was noted. 
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223. “Oily Health Graphs” 

(Reported by Jiilia M. Bayha) 

VarioTis statistics were collected by the pupils from various 
sources, chiefly the city health department Special attention was 
given to the death report of children. The idea of a scale was taught 
and then used in the preparation of graphs. Each child selected 
a list of statistics most interesting to him, and by using the scale, 
prepared a graph. These graphs were used as material for a lesson 
in hygiene, and afterwards were posted in conspicuous places for 
the pupils of other places to observe. 

224. “Acquiring Habits of Good Posture While Studying” 

(Reported by Louise S. Steiuway, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

The class discussed the importance of straight bodies and well- 
developed lungs as a means of keeping well. This led to a realiza- 
tion of the need of sitting in good position when working. They 
decided it was difficult for a person to find out for himself if he were 
sitting in a healthy posture, so the Physical Training teachers were 
invited to come in and watch them at work. The pupils did not 
know when they were being observed and as a result assumed their 
customary postures. The next day the pupils were taken indi- 
vidually and told their weaknesses and how to correct them. Ger- 
tain defects in posture were common to many members of the class. 
They discussed the evil results of these incorrect postures, and a 
campaign to rectify them was planned. Individual troubles were 
again discussed privately with the teacher of the room, and a 
method of correcting the difficulties was formulated and carried 
out by the pupils individually with the help of teacher and friends. 

225. “A Supplementary Text for Community Civics” 
(Reported by Sarah Mark Imboden, Decatur, Illinois) 

A text for use in home geography has been written by the pupils 
in Grades V to Vni, mclusive, of the schools of Decatur, Illinois. 
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The book contains eleven chapters of 192 pages. The table of con- 
tents is : 

L History of Decatur 
n. Beeatnr as an Edueational Center 
III, Institutional Decatur 
XV, Industrial Decatur 
V. Decatur’s Transportation Facilities 
VI. Public Buildings 
VI L Churches and Civic Organizations 

VIII. Decatur Department Stores 

IX. Government of Decatur 

X. Beautiful Decatur 
XI, Future of Decatur 

The information was gained through observation, study and re- 
search. "Where it was impracticable to vimt a factory, the necessary 
data were gotten by the pupils by writing letters to the heads of 
concerns, listing questions that they wished answered, or as in many 
cases, inviting the person to talk to them. In many classes English 
and geography were thus motivated for a period of Ihree months. 
All of the art work, which includes cover design and tail pieces to 
chapters, was done by the pupils of the junior high school. One 
hundred copies were also hand-bound by the same pupils. Two 
thousand copies of the book were published at the cost $1,300. In 
a vigorous four-day campaign, 1,200 copies were sold to children, 
parents, and citizens at $.76 per copy. 

226. “The School Service Cluh” 

(Eeported by Alberta Eowell, George Rogers Clark School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

The 8-A class has been organized as a dub for two years. Offi- 
cers are president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and business 
director (teacher). At the suggestion of the director, the dub 
undertook four kinds of services for the term (community, school, 
patriotic and charitable). As a community service, a committee 
volunteered to assist smaller children across two dangerous comers 
near the school. As a school service, the boys undertook to see that 
the playground was in readiness each day for directed games. They 
removed grass, marked off and lined three volley courts, they put 
up and take down nets daily and see the halls are placed on triangle. 
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comer, scrimmage, end-ball and volley courts. Tie club appointed 
a committee of girls who provide our assembly room with cut flowers 
and plants. The girls volunteered to act as waitresses at Parent- 
Teacher luncheons. They addressed post cards to parents of the 
entire enrollment inviting them to Parent-Teacher meetings. As a 
patriotic duty, the club decided to show respect to the American 
flag and national hymn on aU occasions. As a charitable duty, the 
members of the club contribute weekly from their aUowanee to the 
school milk fund for providing indigent children of a neighboring 
school with daily milk. The girls are making scrap books and joke 
books for the Children’s Free Hospital and the Children’s "Ward of 
the City Hospital. All of these duties are still being actively per- 
formed. 

227. “EstabUshing a Quiet Zone Around the School Building” 

(Reported by Irma B. Spangler, Emporia High School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

The dass in Community Civics had completed the study of Ike 
city and had drawn plans for an ideal city with a civic center, well- 
located school buildings, hospitals, restricted zones, quiet zones, 
and other features which make a city safe, convenient, and beau- 
tiful For several days the class had been disturbed by heavy 
trucks passing the schoolhouse. To the class it seemed as if the 
noise interrupted the recitation and distracted study for several 
minutes daily. Finally, one day, one of the pupils exdaimed: “I 
don’t think this school is well located.” “Why not?” was asked. 
“Because it is so noii^ here all the time.” The dass then discussed 
what could be done about the situation. Several remedies wer4 sug- 
gested, until one boy said that he couldn’t see why a quiet zone 
would not be placed around the high-school building. The class 
thought this a valuable suggestion. Then arose the problem of the 
method by which to secure such a zone. A petition was suggested, 
and the dass undertook for the nezt day to And out how a petition 
should be written and to whom it should be addressed. Each mem- 
ber of the dass was then to submit a petition. This was done, and 
a committee elected to read the petitions and sdect the best one. 
The committee reported the best ones, but the class was not satis- 
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fled. The petitions seemed weak because there were no facts upon 
which to base deflnite statements. A pupil suggested that the class 
finfl out just how much the time lost cost the tax payers in money. 
Accordingly, committees were appointed. Some who had watches 
were appointed to keep account for a week of the time actually lost 
each day. Another committee was to interview the superintendent 
and learn how much each child cost the school. The third com- 
mittee was to take these two sets of facts and discover how much 
the timp. lost per pupil cost the city in a whole year. Still another 
committee was to And out how many and what signatures were 
necessary to the petition. The committees all reported on the same 
day. The petitions were then rewritten and a committee selected 
the best one. This was typewritten by two members of the class 
and given to another committee to secure signatures. When this 
had been accomplished, the petition was presented to the mayor by 
three members of the dass. This project, by allowing the pupils to 
use their newly acquired knowledge and by stimulating them to 
seek farther knowledge, made Community Civics a subject alive 
and of active interest to the dass. By working upon the petition, 
the children realized the right and duty of every dtizen to be inter- 
ested in his city and make helpful suggestions. By carrying the 
project to completion the pupils learned the process provided by 
a democratic government by which a citizen may in a peaceful and 
lawful manner take steps to remedy laws or conditions which are 
obnoxious to him. 


228. “An Election” 

(Reported by Inna B. Spangler, Emporia High School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

The dass had been studying nominations and dections and 
were confused as to the function of the primary dection. 

In working out plans for the two dections the class discovered 
that there were many things it would have to know before it could 
carry out the project Therefore, committees were appointed to re- 
port concerning the registration of voters, nomination by petition, 
form of ballot, officers and conduct of dections. These committees 
reported the following day, when dection officials were appointed. 
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ballots made ; aspirants for office secured signatures to their peti- 
tions, and registration took place. On the third day both the pri- 
mary and general election were held. In working out and carrying 
through this project the students realized the need of the different 
steps in the nominations and election procedure which became 
actualities to them rather than mere definitions. By taking part in 
both elections the pupils understood clearly the function of the two 
elections. 

C. PROJECTS CONCERNED WITH GENERA CIVIC AND 
PATRIOTIC INTERESTS 

229. “An Historical Museum” 

(Reported by Francis Forsaith, Boston, Massachusetts) 

While studying the early history of Boston my pupils made a 
really valuable collection of material relating to that period, con- 
sisting of pictures, magazine artides, brochures, etc. Besides 
soliciting from rdatives and friends, they wrote to several banks 
and business houses of the city, from which they secured many 
interesting contributions. 

We found this an excellent method of correlating history and 
English. The pupils came to realize (some, possibly for the first 
time) .the importance of being able to produce a courteous, well- 
written letter. 

230. “An Assembly Program on Famines” 

(Reported by Pearl A. Yocum, Gavin H. Cochran School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

After somewhat intensive studies in geography and science of 
the physical features, resources and existing conditions in many 
countries of war-tom Europe, as wdl as special studies, such as 
wheat of the United States, Cochran girls and boys proposed a pro- 
gram on “Famines” for thebenrfit of an audience of several dasses. 
They planned to present the program mainly as a tableau, supple- 
mented by discussions and advice as to how America should aid in 
the problem of reconstruction. The dass was divided by the class 
president into four committees to present bread, meat, butter, and 
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sugar conditions of the world, to stress world needs, and to show 
the nations that should come to the rescue. Bach of these com- 
mittees secured loaves of bread, grocers’ advertising meats, such as 
hams and bacon, butter on dishes, and sugar in bowls to make the 
situation vitally interesting and concrete. One committee pre- 
pared the slogans, diagrams, graphs, and maps of famine areas. 
The entire class eagerly searched newspapers and magazines for 
reports regarding the famine stricken countries and provided some 
valuable information for the occasion. One of the articles of great 
interest was on the potato crop of 1918-19. The presentation met 
with marked success and true class satisfaction. 

231. “How to Hdp Starving Children in Poland and Armenia” 

(Reported by Louise S. Steinway, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

Much interest was aroused by hearing a lecture by Jane Addams 
on the suffering of the children in the war-stricken countries of 
Europe. The pupils decided something must be done by them to 
alleviate this suffering, and a committee was appointed to interview 
Miss Addams and ask advice. Her suggestion led to the pupils’ 
writing to their congressmen at Washington requesting that they 
do what they could to get our government to provide relief for the 
suffering and starving people in Europe and contiguous countries. 
The class decided to raise money to send to Mr. Hoover, who was 
in charge of the distributing of the funds raised for the starving 
children. In the course of the next six weeks many letters were 
written to Mr. Hoover, Miss Addams, and others. The pupils 
raised the question : “To what countries shall we send our funds ? ’ ’ 
Poland and Armenia were chosen. The decision was based upon 
knowledge gained in classes in current events and geography and 
upon, the feeling that the Poles and Armenians were friends of the 
United States. Several lessons in geography resulted from a desire 
to know more about the countries to which the money was to be 
sent. This knowledge was afterwards used to good advantage in a 
stereoptieon lecture given to earn money. The interest in current 
events was materially stimulated. Practical work in mathematics 
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resulted from their efforts to raise money. Gf^raphs were kept to 
show the progress of the three teams which had been organized to 
increase interest. Lessons on thrift resulted from a desire to see 
how much could be saved from allowances. The children studied 
methods of keeping accounts of money received and spent. Methods 
of sending money were discussed. Business experience was gained 
from buying and selling pencils and post cards designed by the 
teacher of art. They learned how to finance a play and a stereopti- 
con lecture. 

One of the means of earning money to send to the starving 
children in Poland and Armenia was the giving of a play. Choos- 
ing a play stimulated the work in reading. Many stories were read 
in the effort to find one that could be dramatized successfully. 
The class finally chose “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” The 
poem was studied, dramatized, and produced. The pupils assumed 
practically all of the responsibility. The art periods were used in 
making posters to advertise this play and also to advertise the candy 
sales and the -stereopticon pictures. The scenery was also made in 
the drawing classes. A knowledge gained in classes in cookery was 
applied in making candy for the candy sale. The printing group 
made tickets. The typewriting class wrote some of the letters and 
notices. Many lessons in ethics resulted leading to discussions in 
the following questions: (1) “Is it right to help your enemies?” 
(2) “Should children be allowed to suffer for the wrong rlm’Tig of 
others?” (3) “Is getting money from people who can afford to 
give and don’t as worthy as getting it -from one’s own maTmai 
labor?” (4) “Is it honest to sell something for more than its real 
value, if you are giving the profits to a worthy cause?” (5) “Is it 
fair to use social disapproval to make a slacker in your group do 
his share?” (6) “Is it necessary to be able to tell just how much 
you received from people solicited?” 

232. “Civil Service vs. the Spoils System” 

(Reported by Clella Stufft, State Normal College, 

Dillon, Montana) 

Pupils su^ested the kinds of positions locally which are a part 
of this department, civil service. The pupils wrote these on the 
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boaxd as suggested, and volunteer groups, or sometimes pupils in 
rows, acted as committees to investigate personally the postoffice 
department, mail carrier’s deparbnent, mail clerk’s work on pas- 
smiger trains, and forest service office. Some worked in groups to 
secure material on the Indian reservation work in the state, while 
others worked to show how the government work was handled under 
the old system and to show why the new method was an improve- 
ment over the old. The group chose members to give one report, 
and after all the reports were given, several pupils summarized the 
points necessary for the conclusion of the project. The materials 
were organized and put in good English. Friendly and helpful 
criticisms and group responsibility developed. 

233. “A Pageant Eepresenting the Pioneer Period in Wisconsin” 

(Reported by Louise W. Hears, Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconmn) 

The entire work was performed and planned by the pupils. The 
materials for the pageant were furnished by the members of the 
class and discussed daily by them for several weeks. 

The work was motivated by a contest in pageant-writing, con- 
ducted by the Wisconsm State Teachers’ Association. The best 
Wisconsin pageants were to be presented at the meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

234. “A Pageant of Old St. Louis” 

(Reported by Cornelia A. Forbes, Ben Blewett Junior High S<diool, 
•St. Louis, Missouri) 

This pageant grew out of interest aroused by reports given on 
“What my grandparents remember about St. Louis,” gathered 
from personal interviews made by members of the civics classes. 
They then went to work to give these pioneers a glimpse of St. 
Lotus before their time. This led to the pageant.* 

'Details of procedwe Trere similar to those deseribed for other pageants 
reported in this volume. — Editor. 
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235. “The Making of Americans” 

(Eeported by Mrs. John A. Baird, Eastern Departmental School, 
Louisville, Kentucky) 

Each child in the class related aU information available as to 
when, whence, where, why, and how the ancestors of both parents 
came to America. Pictures of different races of Europe were 
exhibited ; nativities of ancestors were located on maps of Europe ; 
manners and customs of foreign nations and their effect upon 
American life were considered. Graphs showing how their class, 
composed of one hundred percent Americans, derived from many 
different races, were prepared by the children. Under the topic of 
“Americans by Choice,” the lives of the followiug naturalized citi- 
zens were reviewed : Alexander Hamilton, Albeit Gallatin, Stephen 
Girard, Edmund Genet, Carl Sehurz, John Ericeson, Louis Agassiz, 
Andrew Carnegie, James Hill, Jacob Eiis, S. S. McClure, Edward 
Bok, Mary Antin, Theodore Thomas, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Nazimova, and Anna Howard Shaw. Copies of first naturalization 
papers were obtained from the Customs House and were made out 
by the children. Some of the children displayed the second papers 
of their forebears. Pictures, newspaper dippings, and magazine 
articles dealing with immigration and Americanization were put 
in note-books and discussed by the dass. Maps showing propor- 
tion of foreign dements in the United States, and diagrams indi- 
cating the line of increase or decline of immigration since 1820 
were prepared and explained. After study of the immigration 
problem, themes were written on the following topics: “How I 
Came to be an American,” “The United States, the Melting Pot of 
the World,” “The Old and New Immigration,” “Desirable and 
Undesirable Immigrants,” “The Soviet Ark,” “Our Immigration 
Laws,” “How to Become a Naturalized Citizen,” “BUis Island, the 
Front Door of America,” “The Immigrant at Ellis Island,” “Pres- 
ent Congestion at Ellis Island,” “Where the Immigrant Goes and 
Why,” “The Yellow Peril,” “Why so Pew Post-War Immigrants 
Come to Louisville,” “Our Interest in the Immigration Problem,” 
“The Promised Land,” “Immigration and Labor,” “Americans by 
Choice,” “America, the Land of Opportunily.” 
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236. ‘'Oixr American League’’ 

(Eeported by Ida M. Bennett, State Normal School, 
Trenton, New Jersey) 

The idea of what constituted a real American arose in a class 
discussion one day. The class then decided to form an American 
League, This league project required the use of several subjects. 
The following points indicate only a few of the many ways by which 
the idea was carried out. 

1. Openmg Exercises. Eules for self government worked ont, 
Amencan ideals discussed, independence m managing of program, 

2. Sistory. Study of real Americans botk past and present. 
What made them real Americans. 

3. Art Working out of American posters and slogans, choosing 
of class colors, block printing for materials for room, designing of 
programs for American festivals, costumes for a play, America 
First.’' 

4. Industrial Arts. Making of booklets to be sent to soldiers, 
making of articles needed in room, garden work. 

6. Nature study. A good American must be strong: How can 
we become strong. Good health posters. 

6. English. American League Pledge, writing of play of 
‘‘America First,” planning of programs for American Holidays, 
planning to enteitain our friends (other giades) and our parents, 

7. Music. American songs, National and Folk songs. The class 
learned some of the Negro Christmas melodies as well as some of the 
folk songs of the foreign born. 

8. Beading and Literature. Beading of classics for grade, indi- 
vidual books read and reports made by class. Eoadings from current 
magazines. For the literature we not only had many of the early 
American folk stones, but also stories about tho making of Uio foreign- 
born into real Americans Of course, the childien were much interested 
in talking over the Bromised Land and many other stories by Ameri- 
cans by adoption. 

237. “Dramatization of the Constitational Convention” 

(Eeported by Cornelia A. Forbes, Ben Blewett Junior High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri) 

Each member of the dass impersonated a prominent member 
of the convention. Groups representing each state made badges, 
banners, etc., to designate their respective states. Each representa- 
tive formulated his opinions on each point discussed in the con- 
vention from his reading “Madison’s Journals of the Constitutional 
Convention,” individual references to Journals, committee plan- 
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ning, etc., were aecomplislied dining two recitation periods of the 
wedr; the last was taken up with the dramatization of the con- 
vention. The three features stressed by dramatization were the 
Compromises on Eepresentation (which took two dramatization 
periods), the Presidential discussion and Compromises, and the 
Eeport of the Committee on the writing of the Constitution, to- 
gether with the Signing. The teacher was consulted only on the 
most difficult problems of selection from the Journals and in giving 
the previous drill for parliamentary procedure. The dass after- 
wards engineered the working out of a school sdf-goveming code 
of laws. 

238. “History Booklets on Kansas” 

(Reported by Zoe A. Thralls, State Normal School, 
Pittsburg, Kansas) 

“Why is Kansas an attractive state for home-seekers J” With 
no textbook and only a few reference books, the class decided to 
make a book of Kansas and work out the material as they went 
along. Bach pupil got two note-books, one for rapid notes in dass 
and the other for permanent record, and a map of Kansas. 

The first project which the dass worked out was: “Why is 
Kansas an attractive state for home-sedrers?” In working this 
out the dass covered the geography of Kansas through dimate, soil, 
water, surface advantage of location, etc. Then the dass turned to 
the history, tracing out the early Spanish and French explorations 
and their influence in making Kansas known to the world. They 
also compared their accounts of Kansas with conditions as we know 
them to-day. The old trails were of special interest. The Santa 
Fe and the Oregon were traced, and reasons were given for their 
location and stories of the trail told. Important inddents of the 
state as a territory and its stru^le to become a state, and inci- 
dents in its statehood were collected. Usually the dass sdected 
incidents that marked Kansas as a leader, as, for example, the pro- 
hibition movement, women’s suffrage, and the industrial court 
law. 

After completing the historical side, the dass returned to the 
geographical. The pupils wanted to know Kansas’ rank among 
other states among agriculture, mining, and manufacturing. So the 
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different products were studied, and product maps were made. The 
finnl work was on the cities of Kansas. Each member of the class 
selected one of the larger cities and was responsible for an adver- 
tising booklet on his chosen town, which he made and presented to 
the class. Some of the booklets would have given excellent sug- 
gestions to a Chamber of Commerce. 

239. “A Pageant of the States” 

(Reported by Margaret J. Long, Rockford, Illinois) 

An original pageant entitled “Our Union of Forty-eight 
States, ” was worked out and staged by the pupils. Banners, posters, 
and sashes lettered with the names of the states were designed and 
made by the pupils under the supervision of the art teacher. Appro- 
priate costumes were designed and made, or secured by the pupils 
assisted by the teachers. The special stair platform was made in 
the manual training department by the boys, and the tickets were 
printed by the boys in the piint shop. The pageant was a blending 
of story, song and poetry in such a way as to make a pleasing and 
lasting impression of the history, growth and development of our 
country into forly-eight states, with a brief tribute paid to Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Our Flag. More than one hundred dollars 
were raised for school purposes. 

240. “The Sailing of the Mayflower” 

(Reported by S. E. Lovdl, Lowell, Massachusetts) 

A play was written and staged by the class entitled “The Sail- 
ing of the Mayflower,” from “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
The object was to celebrate the Pilgrims’ Tercentenary. (Details 
omitted as similar in spirit to other projects here described.) 

D. PROJECTS CONCERNED WITH AVOCATIONAL AND 

culturaij interests 

241. “The Arithmetic of the Sport Page” 

(Reported by Mary A. Ruth, Horton, Kansas) 

The keen interest felt by the boys concerning the outcome of 
the world series was turned into math^tnatical channds by using 
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the various figures given as the basis for mueh interesting work in 
beginning tbe study of literal equation. We figured the standing 
of the teams in the various leagues, the batting average and the 
fielding percentage 'of the various players, first working out the 
formula and then using the figures obtained from the newspapers. 

242. “A Pantomime Written and Staged by the Class” 

(Eeported by Louise S. Steinway, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

The dass was unexpectedly requested to participate in the ede- 
bration of Shakespeare’s birthday. The class contribution was to 
be a unit in itself and was to consume not over twenty minutes. 
The acoustic properties of the hall were bad. The audience was to 
be large, and the pupils had only four days in which to prepare a 
program. After discussing all of these phases of the problem, the 
class divided itself into groups of six each and planned a line of 
action. Beports were then given and the best plan was chosen and 
carried out. The pupils decided to give a pantomime because it 
would be impossible for most of them to make themselves heard, 
and they would not have time to learn speaking parts. They chose 
the Fairy Scene from “Midsummer Night’s Dream” whidi had 
been read in Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare a few weeks before. 
They adapted this part to meet the needs of the occasion, then 
selected the actors and actresses, and chose the best reader in the 
class to read the story. The costumes in the school property room 
were supplemented by the children and their older friends. The 
physical training teacher taught the fairies a very simple dance. 
The latter part of the program was a musical sdection, Mendel- 
sohn’s Overture to Midsummer NighVs Drecm. After the reader 
had given a few words of explanation about this selection, he played 
it on the Victrola. This composition had already been studied by 
the class in connection with the reading of the play and the short 
talk about it was a result of this 'work. 
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243. “Organizing a Beading Table” 

(Reported by Jane Holm, Atchison, Kansas) 

Most of the pupils in these classes knew very little about any 
kinds of magazines except the Farm and Fireside and McCall’s 
Weekly. The teacher presented some attractive copies of new maga- 
zmes to them and immediately their curiosity was aroused about 
the contents. Just before this, the classes had organized by elect- 
ing a president, secretary, and treasurer, and they had learned the 
order of business. Accordingly, the pupils decided to use this 
organization in carrying out the reading table project. They voted 
to pay dues every two weeks, each one paying ten cents the first 
time and any convenient amount later. They further voted to use 
this money to purchase magazines. In order to have this reading 
matter where it could be used, one boy brought a good-sized reading 
table, which was placed in the front of the room with two chairs 
near. The first lot of magazines included: Geographic Magazine, 
The Outlook, Poptdar Mechanics, Asia, Travel, Review of Reviews, 
Baseball, Current Opinion, American Boy, World’s Work, Kansas 
City Star, etc. Following this, almost everyone purchased a new 
magazine or reported that they were going to subscribe for some 
magazine of their choice. We use this reading material every day 
in OUT class work. At the passing periods the reading comer is 
crowded and quiet. On Friday afternoons the Social Science Club 
uses some of this material for current events. Some pupils have 
asked the teacher to nominate them as members in the National 
Geographic Society. Others have mentioned other magazines in 
which their parents were becoming interested. Most of the homes 
from which these pupils come had very little if any reading matter 
in them before this project was undertaken. 

244. “Illustrating Life in Egypt by the Use of the Sand Tray” 

(Reported by Alice Corwin, Monsarrat School, 

Louisville, Kentucky) 

Egypt was studied intensdy. Much outside reading was done. 
Numbers of pictures were collected and studied very carefully. The 
class was then divided into groups. For several days at recesses 
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tliese groups met for work. Each group was responsible for all 
necessary material. Pyramids, obelisks, and a sphinx were made 
out of plaster of Paris. Plasticine was molded into caraTans, 
natives, wells near the oases, etc. A complete irrigation system 
was shown. The whole was assembled upon the sand tray as 
artistically as possible. The finished product was displayed in a 
class period when each pupil told the history or use of his contribu- 
tion and its bearing upon Egyptian Hfe. This was voluntary out- 
side work in which the teacher played no part at all, except to sug- 
gest reference books or to decide a question of perspective or some- 
thing similar. 

245. “A Reading Club”’ 

(Reported from the State Normal Training School, 
Westfield, Massachusetts) 

In order to promote an interest in outside reading that shall 
continue beyond grammar-school life, especially in the case of those 
whose course ends with the grades, the pupils of the eighth grade 
are formed into a dub (with a name of their own choosing) for 
reading ten of thirty books in a list sdected and publidied by the 
piincipaL The course is to be finished in one year, and its com- 
pletion brings the reward of a certificate signed by the principal and 
the room teacher and presented with the graduation diplomar-a 
certificate by no means lightly earned, since it stands for some sort 
of written commentary on each book read, and a more formal and 
comprehensive examination when the course is finished. 

The dub meetings are held monthly and their conduct is modeled 
on accepted forms. The pupils learn parliamentary procedure, 
and, under the teacher’s careful supervision, they make and carry 
out their ovm programs. One book makes the subject for each 
meeting. A roll call, briefly responded to by each member, gives 
information as the program demands, of the author’s life or some 
other pertinent topic. The one or two chief speakers are, of course, 
those who have chosen to read the book assigned for the day. Their 

^One of the projects omitted from this section describes plans for stimu- 
lating the use of good books for home reading. It was submitted by Louise 
Steinway, Kalamazoo, Michigan. — Editor. 
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talks are often supplemaited by readings and dramatizations based 
on the text. Occasionally, two pupils prepare a conversation upon 
the book with the object of thus acquainting the others with its 
contents. 

The project is still young, but it is confidently believed that it 
will be most effective in developing a lasting love for good reading. 

246. “A Kaffir Village in Miniature” 

(Reported by Bertha King Mason, David Prince Junior High 
School, Jacksonville, Illinois) 

The class was studying Africa and I wanted them to get a dear 
idea of the life of the people in a primitive village. The pupils 
secured pictures of the people and homes of the natives of Central 
Africa, and I procured a book at the Public Library giving a 
description and pictures of a Kaffir village. Interest in this work 
led the pupils to ask to be allowed to make the Kaffir village in 
miniature on the sand table. AH of the members of the class con- 
tributed material and a group of pupils carried on the work. They 
made circular huts of cardboard covered with clay, and roofs were 
covered with com husks for thatch. Kettle-shaped containers were 
made of cardboard covered with bark. These held the grain for 
the tribe. The entire village was arranged in the form of a circle, 
with a circular enclosure in the middle for the live slock of the 
tribe. One palisade inclosed the live stock, and another inclosed the 
village. The water supply for the tribe was a spring at a little 
distance from the village. It was made on higher ground, and a 
lake made with a small mirror was just below the spring. A forest 
made of twigs of trees surrounded the village outside the palisade. 
I assisted by giving suggestions as to the proportions and materials 
used and by blackboard drawings. I also helped the class malrpi 
the proper arrangement of their village. 

247. “The Tales of the Wayside Iim” 

(Reported by A. L. McGregor, Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York) 

The pupHs were seated in seven rows. Each row read one of 
the following poems from Longfellow; Paul Revere* s Ride, The 
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Falcon of Sir Federigo, The Vision Beautiful, Robert of SieUy, The 
Birds of KHlingworth, The Bell of Atri, The Monks of GasaL- 
Maggiors. 

Th.e meeting at the Inn was then dramatized. One pupil repre- 
sented the landlord, and seven represented the guests who tell the 
stories. Each row was allowed to choose its own representative to 
tell the story read by that row. When aU stories had been told the 
pupils voted upon the most interesting story and this story was read 
to the pupils. 

248. “A Robert Louis Stevenson Program” 

(Reported by A. L. McGregor, Washington Junior High School, 
Rochester, New York) 

Interest was created in this project by showing a copy of the 
St. Gaudens bas-relief of Stevenson writing while propped up in 
bed. The class read “Treasure Island.” Individual pupils read 
the “Master of Ballantrae,” “Badnaped” and “Dr. JekyU and Mr. 
Hyde,” reporting upon them to the class. A committee of three 
pupils searched Stevenson’s essays for quotations giving evidence 
of the optimistic spirit. Another committee selected and read let- 
ters from the “Vailima Letters.” One pupil prepared and pre- 
sented an account of Stevenson’s life, bringing out its heroic quali- 
ties. A committee of ten read selections from the "Child’s Garden 
of Verses.” The class memorized the “Prayer at Morning” and 
the “Requiem.” A Stevenson program was given before another 
class as a culmination of the study. 

249. “Enlarging Vocabularies” 

(Reported by Louise S. Steinway, Western State Normal School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan) 

As a result of reading some excellent descriptions and of tiyii^ 
to entertain the dass by giving one, a group of pupils suggested 
that one spelling period in every two or three we^s be given to the 
study of new words, that their vocabularies might be made adequate 
to their need. The pupils suggested that the words be taken from 
daily reading or from words heard in conversation. When a pupil 
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saw or heard a desirable word he wrote it in a note book. The day 
before the lesson, about eight words were written on the board by 
the pupils, the teacher having previously decided what words should 
be chosen from the many submitted. Each pupil was responsible 
for teaching the class the word he wished added to their vocabu- 
laries. He gave the word in a sentence, its meaning and derivation 
when it could be linked with something abeady understood, the part 
of speech and an explanation of any difficulties in pronunciation or 
spelling. Other pupils were then asked to give sentences using the 
word. At the dose of this lesson or at the next one each pupil was 
asked to put all the words in sentences. Dictionaries were fre- 
quently used to settle discussions and doubts. 

250. ‘ ‘ A Lesson at the Zoo ’ ’ 

(Reported by P. Crecelius, St. Louis, Missouri) 

The class made a trip to the ‘‘Zoo,^’ which is located in a park 
near the school. This was in the nature of a general observation 
lesson; the pupils were permitted to wander about at will, stopping 
to observe anything that interested them. The following day the 
dass was divided into four groups, each group to study one animal 
ihat had seemed particularly attractive. The animals finally de- 
cided upon by the children were the lion, the Polar-bear, the Vir- 
ginia deer, and the elephant. Bach group chose one of its members 
to act as leader. The following outline was planned in class with 
the aid of the teacher, and each pupil carried a copy to refer to 
when the dass returned to the Zoo the next day, 

1. Form, 

a. What is his general shape? 

b. What IS the shape of his head? 

e. Describe his footprints. 

d. Describe his eyes (size, color, expression) 

e. Can you seo his teeth? What use does he make of them? 

2. Color. 

a. What is his chief color? 

b. Has he any special markings? Can you describe or draw them? 

3. Movements. 

a. Describe his walk? 

b» Can he run fast? What makes you thinTr so? 

c. Can he jump? 

d. How does he move when he eats? 

e. How does he move when he is frightened? 
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4. Odor. 

a. Has lie any distinguishing odor? 

b. Does this help or hinder Mm in any way? 

5. Pood. 

a. What does his keeper feed him? 

b. What does he eat in his native haunts? 

6. Care of Young. 

a. How does ho care for Ms young? 

b. How does he protect them from enemies? 

c. Does he provide a home? Can you find out what it is like? 

7. His Value. 

a. Is he worth anything to man? 

(1) Good to eat? 

(2) Furnish fui or leather? 

(3) Can he do work? 

(4) Does he protect man in any way? 

(5) Should man protect him? 

b. Is he harmful to man? 

(1) Is he dangerous? 

(2) Does he destroy plants or animals that are necessary to man? 

After the second trip to the Zoo, the pupils were encouraged to 
resort to books for information which they could not get by observa- 
tion. Each group then organized the information for the final 
report which was made to the class by the leader. 


251. Winter Bird Study’' 

(Reported by ?• Oreeelius) 

The pupils were asked to observe the birds for a week and keep 
a list of the birds they saw in the vicinity of their homes. In case 
they were unable to recognize the bird, they were told to look for 
some distinguishing feature such as the color, unusual size or shape, 
topknot, etc. They were able in most cases to establish its identity 
with the aid of a bird-guide. From the number reported in this 
way, the four which were named oftenest were selected for study. 
They were the English sparrow, crow, jay, and junco. Bach pupil 
in the class chose the one he wished to learn about, and in this way 
the class was arranged in four groups, each of which chose its 
leader who would act as spokesman for the group when the pupils 
were ready to make their final report. The following outline was 
planned by the pupils under the teacher’s guidance to help them 
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in their study* For a week the subject was laid aside in the class- 
room while the pupils were making their observations. 

1. Form. 

a. What shape is he? Make sketches. 

b. Is he large or smaUf 

c. What kind of bill has hef (Long, short, slender, strong, etc.) 

d. Describe his feet. 

2. Color. 

a. Does he seem to be all one coloi f 

b. Has he special markings? 

e. What color can you see when he flies? 

3. Food. 

a. What did he eat? 

b. What else can he eat? 

4. Where found. 

a. Keep a record of all the places where you have seen him, such as 
in tree, shrub, on a fence, m street, etc. 

b. Does he usually spend the winter in St. Louis? 

c. Can you find his nest? 

5. Flight. 

a. Does he fly high? 

b. Does he fly in a straight line? 

c. Does he fly in a zigzag line? 

d. Does he fly in short jerky flights? 

e. Does he fly slowly and gracefully? 

6. Song. 

a. Did you hear him sing? 

b. Did you hear him call? 

c. Did you hear him make any other sound? 

d. Can you imitate him? 

7. Habits. 

a. Is he quarrelsome? 

b. Is he noisy? 

c. Is he vicious toward other birds? 

d. Has he any peculiar habits? 

8. Value. 

a. Does he do any good? 

b. Does he do any harm? 

c. Should one protect him? How? 

d. What can we do for Mm in winter? 

"Wlien the pupils were ready to make their reports, stufEed 
specimens from the Educational Museum were at hand to give 
every pupil an opportunity to observe the bird at close range. For 
additional information the pupils used the Bird-Guide, Jackman’s 
Bird Life, Mrs. Comstock’s Eandbook of Nature Study, Burrough’s 
Winter Sunshine. 
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This study proved so interesting thnt the pupils frequently asked 
to have the work in bird study continued. 

252. “Eepairing the Blectrie Bell” ‘ 

(Reported by P. Crecelius) 

The class studied the problem, of the door-bell in order to learn 
how to repair one. The pupils were led to see that they would need 
to understand the construction and installation of an dectric bell 
before they could attempt any repair work. They examined the 
bell system in their homes and read what they could find in the 
books available. When they got this far they had a number of 
questions which puzzled them. These questions were put on the 
board and left to be answered by the teacher if the combined efforts 
of the pupils failed to bring out the facts. A few of them are given 
to show what puzzled the boys : ^ 

1. “When the bell fails to ring, where should one begin to look for the 

tioublef ’’ 

2. “When the bell fails at intervals and works at other tunes, what is 

wrong!” 

3. “ What makes a bell ke^ on ringing when the finger has been removed 

from the push-button!” 

4. “la it better to use wet or dry cells!” 

Three of the boys volunteered to act as a committee to demon- 
strate the working of an dectric bdl by setting one up in the school- 
room where the others could trace the circuit and see every part 
dearly. They put diagrams of the various parts upon the board, 
which they used in explaining to those boys who were not able to 
understand as readily. A fourth boy made an dectro-magnet with 
a couple of iron nails and some copper wire and with this succeeded 
in demonstrating the principle of the dectric bdl very wdL When 
they had completed their study, they put in thdr note-books, under 
the supervision of the teacher, a drawing of a bdl drcuit, a list of 
the important features, a list of possible causes for trouble, and a 
set of suggestions for the best way to remedy each. This project 
was tried in the same way with a class of girls and proved to be 
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just as interesting to them as it had been to the boys. The books 
used were : 

Pall — Sdenoe for Beginners. 

BlhuflC — General Saenoe 

Claxk — An IntroduaHon to Seienees. 

ItfinilraTi and Gail — A Evrst Course in Physics. (Revised Edition) 


253. “Making a Fire-Extinguisher” 

(Reported by P. Creeelius) 

During a study of the subject of fire pi’evention a group of boys 
undertook to find out how a modern fire-extinguisher worked and to 
explain it to the class. They decided to make and demonstrate one. 
With the aid of an old tin can, a small bottle, a piece of rubber 
tubing, and some sealing-wax they made a fire-extinguisher which 
worked well enough to put out a small fire which had been built 
on the demonstration table. Before the lesson they put on the board 
these questions which they undertook to answer: 

1. Wliat does a fixe-extinguislicr contain? 

2. Wkj must it be turned upside down? 

3. What is it that pu^s out the fire and how can it do this? 

4. Can a fire-extinguisher be used more than once without refilling? 

Their information was gathered from the following general 
science texts: Van Bnskirk and Smith, Science of Everyday Life 
(pp. 25-27) ; Elhnflf, General Science (pp. 57-58). 

254. Dissections and Demonstrations by Seventh-Grade Pupils’^ 

(Reported by Jennie Hall, Francis Parker School, 

' Chicago, Illinois) 

The following aceonnt is transmitted as it was prepared and 
written by two seventh-grade boys : 

'^Yesterday James gave a report on the body. He has been 
dissecting for a while and has found out many things. About a week 
ago he dissected a sheep 's head in front of us and showed us whore the 
brain and a lot of other things were. Then he showed how the eye 
worked by the light coming in from the front and through the lens, 
which is a little oblong mass. This takes a picture of an object upside 
down on the retina; thus we see. 

<<On every tongue in the world there are little knobs which are 
called taste buds: some taate salted food, others sweets, and every kind 
of a taste is tasted there. James showed us taste buds. 
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‘‘You hear by the sound coming through the hole in your ear 
which makes the ear dium vibrate, causing us to hear. We saw the 
parts of the sheep’s ear. 

“James also dissected a frog and a labbit. When the heart was 
out of the frog it still kept beating, like a chicken moving with its 
head off. When he dissected the rabbit he showed me where the heart, 
the liver, and the lungs aie placed. Then he carefully took apart the 
rabbit’s joints in his front legs and found them to be like ours. But 
the labbit’s front leg is not attached to the skeleton at alL Only 
muscles hold it to the body. 

‘ ‘ Muscles are the tools that make you move. They seem to be like 
cords that are fastened to the bone. "V^en these are pulled you move. 
We saw fine woiking muscles on the rabbit’s foot. Leif and James 
found two pairs. By pulling one they opened and spread the toes. By 
pulling its mate they closed and bent the toes into a sort of fist. The 
other pair threw the whole foot forward and backward. It was very 
strange to see a dead foot move as a boy pulled the strings. Leif was 
playing the part of the rabbit’s brain. 

“your finger nails and hair aie made up of the same substance, 
which is hardened skin which is very queer, I think. And did you ever 
know that a man has ten ribs and a woman eleven? All this is most 
miraculous and inconceivably wonderful.” 


255. “A Music Contest” 

(Reported by Edward B. Birge, Director of Music, Public Scbools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana) 

A list of fifty representatiTe musical compositions was approved 
by a citkens’ committee. The list was printed and distributed to 
the pupils of the high schools. Every opportunity was utilized 
to have the pupils hear these sdections in school, at home, at con- 
certs, and at the movies. After several months of this preparatory 
effort, preliminary contests were held in each school, and a team 
of ten students was chosen to represent the school at the final con- 
test. The Rotary Cluh offered a banner to be contested for aimually 
and held for one year by the winning team. Individual cash prizes 
were offered by various musical organizations. At the contest, the 
principal chamber music organization of the city played parts of 
twenty sdections, chosen from the list. The contestants wrote the 
title and name of the composer. While the judges were conferring, 
the audience sang. The superintendent of schools awarded the 
prizes. 

The project was successful in arousing interest in music study 
and we shall repeat the contest this year. 
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E. PROJECTS CONCERNED WITH VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 

256. “Vocational Questionnaire” 

(Reported by Cornelia A. Forbes, Ben Blewett Junior High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri) 

The inability to secure up-to-date material for study in voca- 
tion classes led to the pupils’ taking the initiative in collecting this 
much needed material for the school library. Each pupil volun- 
teered to obtain personal interviews from at least five prominent 
persons in the professions, trades, commercial lines, management, 
manufacturing, or farming, and to report these to class for discus- 
sion. A series of questions was agreed upon by the class. Com- 
mittees were formed to take charge of each type of interview, as 
lawyers, physicians, etc., and to work over material collected and 
formulate one comprehensive report on its vocation. Each one be- 
came a member of the committee representing work he or she was 
most interested in. One member of each committee received con- 
tributions of pictures, magazine clippings, and references con- 
tributed by the class and arranged these in folders. The spirit of 
active cooperation was here very marked. Contributions were ex- 
changed daily. At this point several classes doing the same work 
agreed to combine their respective reports for the final report for 
file and arranged for general “show day” for all . The chairmen of 
each class met weekly for this summary. 

The result was a folder filled with pictures, clippings of success- 
ful careers, references, and a well-rounded tabulation of a ques- 
tionnaire on flifty different live lines of work that a girl or a boy 
might choose from, all properly labeled to be turned over to the 
school library. The prime value lay in the doing, and in the fact 
that it brought out local conditions, that the iuformation was up- 
to-date and not an average struck from conditions all over the 
country. 


257. “The Bulletin Board” 

(Reported by J. L. Bums, Boston, Massachusetts) 

One noon a boy came to me early and said: “Eight of us boys 
from the class belong to a club at the church and we want a bulletin 
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board. ■Could we make one? Of course we want to ■p&y for the 
lumber.” I said, “Yes, if you will do it all.” And before they 
were through, they discovered that doing it all meant more than 
pasdng for the value of the lumber and the actual work of making 
the board. 

The first question that came up was : what kind of lumber should 
they use? This meant a study of the different kinds and the kinds 
best suited for individual things. Then they became curious about 
where these trees grew, and their geographies were consulted. Some 
wondered what the “sweet gum” and the “tulip” trees were like, 
and these went to the nature books. 

One boy found it convenient to go to the lumber yard to inquire 
the price of two or three kinds of lumber and he returned with his 
mind full of things he had seen and of expressions he had heard 
with which he was unfamiliar. After his report, the boys began 
reading up about the process of logging and milling and inquiring 
the meaning of “board feet,” “dressed” and “rough” lumber 
and other expressions he had brought back with him. 

There was a real live lesson in arithmetic when they determined 
how many board feet they needed, and another in composition 
when they wrote out their order to the dealer, in a business-like 
letter. 

Then the problems in proportion, contour, printing and spacing 
were solved by the aid of their instruction in drawing and manual 
training. 

They wanted each boy to do the part on the board that he could 
do better than anyone dse, so that they might have a fine board and 
the zeal exhibited every day in thoughtful, careful work was very 
great, for each wanted to show what a good workman he was. 

The result of their labors was finally borne away in triumphal 
procession, not to be the possession of any one boy, but a prized 
possession of the whole club — ^a thought which in itsdf made its 
slight contribution to good citizenship. 
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258. “Study of the Spring Canker "Wonn’' 

(Beported by Florence G. Billig, Kansas State Normal School, 
Emporia, Kansas) 

The spring canker worm was destroying many beautiful trees 
of the town. During a general discussion of the situation by the 
dass, many questions were asked. After various suggestions had 
been made by the members of the class, one pupil stated the gen- 
eral question as follows: “Why are people banding and sprasdng 
the shade trees ? ’ ’ After further discussion by the class, the follow- 
ing attack was made and carried out by the pupils. An excursion 
was made to examiae trees which had been banded and sprayed. 
Many egg colonies, larvae, and adults which had wings and some 
which did not have wings were found. While none of the pupils 
had seen the adults emerge from the ground, one pupil reported 
the fact that the adults do come from the ground. After a study 
of a circular from the State Department of Agriculture giving 
information regarding the spring canker worm, a careful study was 
made of the insect in its various stages of development. Specimens 
of the different stages in the life history of the insect were collected, 
preserved, and added to the school museum. All available informa- 
tion in the library and in the community was obtained. Other ex- 
cursions were made to study the banding of trees. The class visited 
one man who was engaged in banding his trees and another who 
was spraying his trees. Some of the pupils assisted the man in 
banding his trees. Many of the pupils helped their fathers band 
trees. The advantages and disadvantages of both banding and 
spraying trees as methods of control of the spring canker worm 
were discussed. Eeports of the study were made in the school 
assembly in order that everyone in school might be informed re- 
garding this pest of the shade trees. 

259. “Cleaning a Vineyard and Planting Trees” 
(Beported by Maude M. Myers, Kansas City, Missouri) 

The School Board of Kansas City, in buying ground adjoining 
a school building, acquired a piece of land containing an abandoned 
vineyard. The boys of the sixth and seventh grades were allowed 
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tlie grapes if they would clear the ground of the undergrowth and 
small trees, mostly elms. They dug a line of holes on two sides of 
the school yard where there were no trees and planted the trees 
which they dug up in the vineyard. As yet they have had no 
grapes to market, since this year’s crop was damaged by frost. 
Under the direction of the school gardener they were shown how 
to take out the trees without injury, how to trim, how to sight and 
plant in straight rows, how to determine the best trees for trans- 
planting. A study of the different kinds of shade trees and their 
use was afforded at this time as well as the study of the grape and 
wine industry of California arid southern Europe. 

260. “Railroad Salary Increases” 

(Reported by Mary A. Ruth, Horton, Kansas) 

Since ours is a shop town, the question of railroad increases in 
salary is rather vital. We first discussed the increases in the differ- 
ent departments represented by the fathers of pupils in the dass, 
figuring rate of increase by the hour and by the day. As interest 
developed, we were able to secure a list of comparative figures from 
the C. R. I. & P. store house. This list gave us the number of men 
employed in the various shop projects, their hours of labor, and 
the rate of payment per hour at different periods during the last 
few years. This gave us a fund of material for work in the funda- 
mental operations, and the various phases of percentage. 

261. “Raising Potatoes” 

(Reported by W. G. Cisne, State Normal University, 
Carbondale, Illinois) 

The boys of the Junior High School decided to try raising 
potatoes. They secured a plot of about an acre from a farm near 
the school. A contract was made with the farmer to the effect that 
he would plow the ground, work it down in good condition, and 
furnish the seed. The boys were to do the planting, tending, and 
harvesting and were to get half the crop. This contract was made 
under the usual conditions. Many of the boys knew nothing what- 
ever about growing potatoes. The field was measured accurately 
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and was found to contain .92 of an acre. A surveyor’s chain was 
used in the regular way in this measurement. There were 42 rows 
of potatoes and 28 boys. Two boys wei-e assigned to a certain three 
rows and were made responsible for the condition of these rows 
during the entire season. In order to make the work interesting, 
contests of various sorts were organized and small prizes given. 
Certain points were given for absence of weeds in the entire three 
rows, for loose dirt between the hills, for absence of bugs, etc. The 
time spent in labor was carefully tabulated. Extra cost, such as 
spraying material and the expense of a team for plowing when the 
ground became hard, was noted. At the opening of the fall term 
the crop was harvested, divided according to contract and the boys’ 
part sold in huckster style. They then computed the amount per 
hour each received for his season’s work. The money was turned 
over to the Junior Bed Cross. 

The whole experience was of much value to the boys, both from 
a social and business standpoint. They will not forget how to 
measure land nor the approximate size of an acre. They now 
realize more fuUy the items that go to make up the total cost of 
production and the vital influence of climatic conditions. They 
came in contact with this experience in such a way that the im- 
pression will be lasting. 

262. “The Care of Gardens During the Summer” 

(Reported by Elorence G. Billig, Emporia, Kansas) 

Near the dose of the school year the question arose: “How can 
we care for our gardens during the summer?” Since the products 
were not all mature, and since several members of the ftlaaa expected 
to be out of town during the vacation period, various plans for the 
care of the school gardens were discussed. The other gardening 
dasses of the school were invited to cooperate in the undertaking. 
A member of each class, together with four members of the seventh 
grade, composed the general committee of the school which adopted 
the following plan. A sale day was planned on which each person 
unable or not desiring to care for his garden plot might sell it 
General posters announcing the sale were made by the art dasses. 
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Individual posters announcing the good points and indicating the 
selling price of the gardens were made. Each person desiring to 
buy a garden had ample opportunity to visit the plot, to estimate 
the value of the growing crop and to estimate the gain which might 
be derived from a second planting. Business was transacted in the 
presence of some member of the committee. The buyer and two 
witnesses signed the following contract which was then sent to the 
supervisor of the garden work. Her endorsement signified her 
approval of the transaction. 

Garden Contract 

I, the undersigned, hereby promise that during the summer of 

I TnU faithfully take care of my garden and in payment for 

this ground I will help keep the paths and side lines free from weeds. 

If I violate any of the above provisions I will forfeit my garden to 
some one designated by the overseer. 

Signed: 


Witness: 


Approved: 


After the sale, the land owners met and elected one of their 
rnimber to act as “overseer.” His chief duty was to make certain 
that the obligations of the contract were observed. Each land 
owner was requested to keep an accurate account of the amount of 
time which he spent on his garden and the value of the produce 
which he grew. During the summer, the gardens were visited regu- 
larly by the various workera In some instances, the gardens were 
not properly worked, and after two notifications from the “over- 
seer,” were forfmted. As soon as the first crop was mature, the 
ground was cleared, and a second crop was planted. When school 
opened in the faU, the gardens were visited and found to be in good 
condition. Many of the products had been gathered; most of the 
gardens had been deared and were ready for the fall plowing. The 
overseer then made a detailed report of the work to the members of 
the school. The report indicated that the undertaking had been a 
profitable one. This work was conducted entirdy by the gardeners, 
i. e., the pupils, with advice from the instructor when it was asked. 
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263. “Building a Bungalow” 

(Reported by Minnie A. Muttfeldt, Rockford, Illinois) 

An interesting discussion among tlie pupils arose regarding the 
eliaracter of a good house, kind and cost of materials, etc. The 
boys laid off the lot on the school grounds, and the comers of the 
house were staked out by the use of the carpenter’s tape line. They 
decided to make the lot 50' by 150' and the house 28' by 38'. The 
pupils went out into the city to investigate for themselves the vari- 
ous stages in house construction. Instructive talks with contractors 
and carpenters followed. Pupils brought in plans and pictures of 
houses for inspection. Bach pupil drew a plan of his own. The 
best plan was chosen by the class and placed on the blackboard. AH 
pupils copied the plan to the exact scale of to 1'. At this point 
the manual training teacher became Interested and agreed to have 
the boys build the house under his supervision, as the various prob- 
lems were worked out in class, e. p., problems of excavation, concrete 
work in walls and floors, brick work for foundation, lumber, roof- 
ing, etc. The house, on the scale of 1" to 1', was built in every way 
exactly like a real house. The house was painted and dectric 
lighted, and the girls of the domestic science classes made the cur- 
tains imder the supervision of the domestic science teacher. 

F. PROJECTS CONOEENED WITH BUSINESS INTERESTS 

264. “Starting a Business” 

(Reported by Jennie M. Ferguson, Forest Park, Illinois) 

The boys pretended that they started business with a capital of 
$2,000. They wrote to several firms for catalogs, and from these 
secured prices for machines and all necessary supplies for a small 
shop. They kept the accounts for aU the work done by the print 
shop with different departments of the school : the office, the news- 
paper, and the English, Art, and Practical Arts Departments. This 
involved many problems in arithmetic, as they had to figure the 
price of paper for each piece of work, and the cutting of it to ad- 
vantage, the cost of labor by the hour or by the job, the necessary 
percentage for overhead expenses, etc. At the end of two months. 
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their balances showed that they had paid all miming expenses and 
had made a small profit. 

265. “A Clearing House” 

(Eeported by Dmsilla EeUer, Kansas City, Kansas) 

The children desired to know how cheeks cashed in Kansas City, 
Mssouri, reached the bank in Kansas City, Kansas. The teacher 
took two boys and three girls who had time for it to a Clearing 
House on Saturday morning. They then planned a dearing house 
for the next week ’s work. Each aisle was a bank from which a derk 
and messenger was appointed. A president of the dearing house 
was dected ; each aisle had one vote. Checks were written and were 
cashed in banks other than those on which check was written. 
Pupils who had visited the dearing house instmcted derks and 
messengers as to their duties, furnished the derks with the sheets 
which had been given them at the Clearing House, and directed the 
work so that it was done as they had seen it done, even to placing 
a fine for those who made mistakes in addition. The pupils know 
how checks reach their makers, and the work of returning them 
when books were balanced was not taken up at this time. 

266. “Teaching Thrift by a Thrift Bank” 

(Eeported by Emma Hyde, Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas) 

Thrift week was being emphasized by talks on how and why 
thrift was advisable. The temptation to spend could be overcome 
if the money was out of reach or if a special object was kept in 
view. A Thrift Bank was organized and operated for the class by 
class officers, directors and employers. Deposits of one cent up 
were taken. Deposit slip and pass book were made by each pupil, 
and the money kept in the school vault. Deposits were saved from 
picture shows, ear fare and Hersheys. The books were audited once 
a month by members of the class, when the cashier and bookkeeper 
were changed. Principle of debit and credit methods of opening 
an account with a bank, and of writing checks were taught. The 
largest amount saved by one pupil was $2.67. Combined deposits 
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in. real banks increased during this period from $625 (including 
bonds) to $1,175.80. 

“Reorganizing a Bank” 

Later the thrift bank ‘failed’ and was reorganized. Shares of 
common stock, of preferred stock, and so many $1,000 bonds were 
issued and sold by class brokers, below par. Receipts and broker- 
age were calculated, everything being paid by draft or check. 
Yearly expenses were calculated and deducted, surplus decided 
upon, and the rest invested in oil stock at the current price. At the 
end of two months holdings were sold at a good profit. Capital stock 
was deducted; interest on bonds and preferred stock was com- 
puted and paid. Dividend was declared and paid. Examination 
on Stocks and Bonds very satisfactory. 

267. “The Finances of a Cafeteria” 

(Reported by Helen M. Eckstein, Wichita, Kansas) 

The Alexander Hamilton Intermediate School Cafeteria fur- 
nished fine material for many project lessons developing accuracy 
in arithmetic and algebra. Graphical problems were motivated and 
made interesting by submitting to the pupils the checks issued in 
pa3Tnent for the various articles used in our cafeteria from Sep- 
tember 22, 1919, to March 1, 1920. The cheeks were grouped by 
the pupils and the amount expended obtained. From this ma- 
terial furnished by the principal, graphs were made. The daily 
receipts furnished the basis for other projects. Accxiracy was 
stimulated, as correct graphs depended upon correct addition. The 
invoice of groceries on hand, amounting to $166.98, also furnished 
material for other problems. 

268. “Forming a Mercantile Company” 

(Reported by Maude M. Myers, Marlborough School, 

Kansas City, Missouri) 

The dass formed a mercantile company. Each pupil was per- 
mitted to buy a limited amoxmt of stock. Bonds were sold to those 
who preferred them to stock. A supply of school materials, such 
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as pencils, pens, tablets, rulers, erasers, etc., was bought by pupils 
who acted as buyers for the company; the teacher acted as adviser, 
A bookkeeping department was established, and when the selling 
price was determined upon, some pupil became salesman, being on 
duty between 8:30 and 9:00 A. M. The girls made pencil eases, 
candy, and several other articles to sell to the company. The di- 
rectors of the company determined what articles should be pur- 
chased. Dividends were declared when profits justified. Each 
stockholder received his profits. In this ease there were no over- 
head costs. 

269. “Harvesting and Marketing the Hay of the School Yard” 
(Reported by Maude M. Myers, Kansas City, Missouri) 

The school yard contained five acres of fairly good hay. The 
wimfl pupils who constituted the Cooperative Mercantile Company 
just described harvested and marketed the hay. They figured on the 
cost of gathering and marketing and anployed some one to cut and 
rake the hay. Since there was no place for storage, the hay had 
to be sold green. The crop was insured. In bargaining for the 
gathering and the sriling of the crop the pupils consulted the 
teacher and their fathers. There was little chance for a loss ; on 
the contrary, a profit for the stockholders was realized. 

270. “An Alphabet Game of Products” 

(Reported from Buffalo, New York) 

The pupils of the seventh grade, with very little hdp from their 
teacher, have compiled two lists of products, one for New York 
state, and the other for the world. 

The game is played in this manner. One pupil starts to name 
products beginning, say with “s,” and continues until he makes a 
mistake. In every case when he names a product, he must give the 
location where found or manufactured. 

The list for New Toik inclttdee aeroplanes, apples, automobiles, 
beans, bicjoles, books, boots, bottles, brass castings, brooms, butter, 
cannon, canned goods, carpet, car wheds, dieese, cigars, chi^ ware, 
(dotbing, cotton moth, dairy products, deer, electrical supplies, engines, 
fire arms, flour, furniture, glass, gloves, graphite, hay, hats, hops, 
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hosiery, iron, knit goods, kodaks, limestone, lumber, loatches, milk, oil, 
optical instruments, phonographs, pianos, peaches, potatoes, cement, 
pottery, salt, sandstone, scales, ships, silk, silver ware, starch, steel, 
talc, typewriters, upholstery, wagons, wiie, woolen cloth, yachts, yam, 
yeast. 

The pupils have not only enjoyed the game, but have added 
materially to their knowledge of geography thereby. 

G. PROJECTS CONCERNED 'WITH HOME INTERESTS 

271. “Furnishing an Apartment” 

(Reported by Martha Bucher, Kansas City, Kansas) 

A man with six hundred dollars capital was supposed to rent 
and furnish a small apartment. First the apartment was chosen, a 
committee of children interviewing local real estate agents. The 
apartment was then furnished room by room. A list of the articles 
purchased, the names of the dealers from whom they came, and 
the cost was kept. The expense of the furnishing for each room 
was estimated. The amount owed to each dealer was paid by check, 
whereby a study of banking was introduced. As some of the pupils 
found it necessary to borrow money, this was also studied. 

272. “The Home Budget” 

(Repoited by Mary A. Ruth, Horton, Kansas) 

These pupils secured and planned budgets for their homes, 
based upon the salaries earned by their fathers. Budgets were 
worked over in the class, compared, discussed and changed if the 
class foxmd them to be faulty. Later the budgets were compared 
with model plans worked out by eijonomie experts. Much valuable 
work in keeping accounts, percentage, interest, and a great variety 
of problems developed, since some parents were busdng homes upon 
the payment plan, others carried large amounts of insurance and 
in fact each budget had its individuality. Care must be taken in 
this type of work to avoid becoming too personal, and this was the 
teacher’s chief work. From the home budget we went to the sys- 
tem employed by our local school board and city administration. 
This material was obtained by the pupils from the offices of the 
school superintendent and city clerk. 
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273. “The Firdess Cooker” 

(Eeported by P. Creeelius, St. Louis, Missouri) 

The class was making a study of the modem eouYenieuces found 
in the kitchen. A group of girls undertook to make a study of 
the fireless cooker and to present the results of their work to the 
class. With the help of the other pupils they drew up a set of 
questions, twenty in all, which they agreed to answer when they 
had completed their study. The following samples are given to show 
the kind of questions asked by the class : 

1. * ' What makes it cook ? ' ^ 

2. * ' Why does not the food hum ? ' ’ 

3. ''How long will it cook?^’ 

4. ""Who invented 

5. "Is it anything like a Thermos bottle!’’ 

6. " Are there dinei ent kinds f ’ ’ 

The girls read all they could find on the subject in the general 
science books at tiieir disposal, carefully examined and tried out a 
fireless cooker in the home of one of the girls, interviewed a dealer 
in the neighborhood as to the merits of the various makes, and 
finally reported the results of their study to the dass. They re- 
ferred to Elhuff, General Science (p. 108) ; Clark, Introduction to 
Science (p. 30) ; and Clute, General Science (p. 88). 

274. “Pitting up a Bedroom” 

(Reported by Katherine Morrison and Hazd Steibling, Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas) 

A committee reported to their dass-feUows the following needs 
of their practice house bedroom : pictures, dresser cover with color 
if possible, dressing-table accessories, dean woodwork, floors, win- 
dows, and rugs, and a wdl-made bed. The need for suitable pic- 
tures led them to visit the librarian to ask for discarded magazine 
covers to frame in industrial art. The need for a dresser cover 
finally devdoped a desire for an inexpensive bedroom set of un- 
bleached mudin, appliqued in fabrics dyed to harmonize with the 
color scheme of the room. The need for dresdng table accessories 
suggested the collection and decoration of small boxes which lent 
themsdves readily to enamd decoration. With great satisfaction 
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one child contributed a pair of glass candlesticks to be enameled 
ivory as a part of the dressing table appointments. A desk set for 
the table was also designed and constructed. The need for clean- 
ing the woodwork and floors led to a study of the effect of various 
cleaning agents on enameled, oiled and varnished surfaces, followed 
by a lesson on practical cleaning and bedmaking. The art side was 
carried on in the industrial art classes and the housewifery was 
carried on in the household arts classes. The teachers cooperated 
to the extent of interchanging and combining class hours as the 
needs of the project demanded. 



CHAPTER V 

NEW MATBEIALS FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 

INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of the special class work is to teach pupils to be- 
come useful members of society. This type of child usually leaves 
school early. He should then have had proper health habits estab- 
lished and should then know what kind of work he can do as weU 
as where he can get a job. 

Everything in this child’s life should lead toward fitting him 
for some useful work. The subjects to be taught should be those that 
would arouse the individual will and the impulse to do. He should 
be encouraged to produce what he has seen, heard, or experienced. 

Much (if not all) of this child’s school work could be made to 
revolve about some center. As the child’s interest at all times 
should be encouraged, the center or purposeful activity diould be 
something that will contain his experience, work that will hold his 
interest, while the work is being executed, and give him satisfaction 
when completed. 

The following projects or purposeful activities are some that 
have been used with subnormal children. 

275. “Hand Work and Arithmetic for Adolescent 
Subnormal Girls ’ ’ 

(Reported by Blanche M. Towne, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan) 

The purpose was to make money to buy a sewing machine, by 
making rag rugs. The cost of the warp for one yard of a rug was 
determined, and also the waste between the rugs was measured 
and the cost ascertained. A fair price was added to this for labor. 
Then a few friends were told about the plan. They sent in their 
rugs. The borders were carefully planned. When the rugs were 
finished, the price was found. Then the girls made the ddiveries 
and collections. 
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276. “Hand Work for Pre-Adolescent Children” 
(Reported by Blanche M. Towne) 

They desired to make something for one of the pupils who was 
sick at the hospital. After many suggestions, a scrap book was 
decided upon. A friend donated eight yards of dark green cambric 
which was divided and cut into leaves. The kind of pictures, size, 
arrangement, and theme were discussed. The pictures were cut 
from magazines secured from home, neighbors, and friends. These 
were carefully sorted, pages planned by laying the pictures on 
them, then they were pasted into the books. Two of the children 
then visited the hospital and took the book to their little friend. 

277. “Arithmetic for Pre-Adolescent Subnormal Children” 
(Reported by Blanche M. Towne) 

“Can’t we play store?” was answered in the affirmative by the 
teacher, provided the children would make the store. Boards were 
obtained from the manual training room and a counter constructed. 
Clean, empty cartons were brought from home. Then newspapers 
and storekeepers were consulted from time to time to get present- 
day prices. Money was made from pasteboard. Shopping lists 
were made next, and the articles purchased at the store. An item- 
ized bill of each purchase was made and often these were totaled 
only once a week, when payment was made. 

278. “Lesson in Decorating for Pre-AdolescMit 
Subnormal Children” 

(Reported by Blanche M. Towne) 

The children desired a HaUoween party and were asked if they 
thought the room was pretty enough for a party. They decided 
to decorate the room. All the ideas that they had seen or could 
get from pictures were brought together and discussed. It was 
decided that they needed com stalks, pumpkins, and autumn leaves, 
also that owls, bats, cats, witch^, squirrds, etc., should be hung 
from streamers at the windows and pul around the room for a 
border. The children brought the com stalks, pumpkins, and 
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autumn leaves from home, some of them even saving their pennies 
to buy pumpMns. The teacher was asked for patterns for most of 
the bats, eats, etc., and out of a box of various and sundry patterns, 
those that would best fit the spaces were chosen. The exact num- 
ber needed was counted, and the number of sheets of each color of 
paper was estimated. The children put up the border and arranged 
the other material, criticising and changing their own work imtil 
the desired effect was obtained. 

279. “Adolescent Subnormal Children Cooking Noon-Day Meal” 
(Reported by Blanche M. Towne) 

The children planned to serve a meal to the teachers in the 
building in order to obtain money to buy a piano. Properly bal- 
anced menus were made by the girls; prices of foods were ascer- 
tained, and advertisements in the newspapers were studied to find 
the best places where they might buy. The cost of each meal was 
figured, and the price to be charged was then determined. The 
girls prepared the food, set the table, and served the meal. Then 
they put away the food, and washed the dishes. Afterward they 
washed and ironed the table linen. At the end of each week the 
profits were figured and the girls themselves made the payments 
upon the piano. 

280. “Reading Signs by Pre- Adolescent Subnormal Children” 
(Reported by Blanche M. Towne) 

The children desired to know what certain signs, as “Take One,” 
“Forest Are.,” etc., said. A walk was taken to see the signs ; then, 
to remember them, several of the children wrote them on pieces of 
paper. It was decided to make signs like those which were seen, 
so th^ could be kept in the school room. This was done with rubber 
stamped letters on cardboard. The children also suggested that 
they could make their own reading books and some games with 
the words. Pictures were drawn or cut out of old magazines 
wherever it was possible to use them. The writing in both the 
book and tlie games was practiced before it was written in the 
books. 
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281. ‘'Adolescent Subnormal Girls’ English” 

(Eeported by Nellie E. Olson, Faribault, Minnesota) 

In story-telling hour, a girl told the story at Eip Van WiilMe. 
Someone immediately asked if the class might make a play out of 
the story and see what good English they could use. The teacher 
said that if they did real well, the class might give the play at the 
High-School Auditorium. Immediatdy they set to work. They 
planned the names of the acts, and then the acts themselves. One 
girl planned and secured the improvised costumes. Then the class 
divided into groups of three and each group wrote the words for 
Act I, “The Home Scene.” A day was given each group to prac- 
tice their parts. Then each group presented its act to the class. 
The best work was sdected, as wdl as the most suitable actors. 
In the first act, meal time was shown. The table linen and dishes 
were brought from home. Table etiquette was discussed. As the 
play was being practiced, the other members of the dass were on 
the lookout for places where the English could be improved. The 
places, as they were improved, were noted in their English note 
books. Then the other acts were similarly prepared. Finally, the 
whole play was given. The play was also written and put in book- 
lets, properly decorated with pictures. These booklets were kept 
to be shown at the school exhibit. As the play progressed, the girls 
decided to invite tiidr mothers to see the play when it was complete. 

282. “An English Exercise for Adolescent Subnormal Bqys” 
(Eeported by Nellie A. Olson, Faribault, Minnesota) 

A boy brought an army booklet. Someone said, “Can’t we be 
an army?” The teacher, after finding out if the dass wished to 
do this, asked how this could be carried out. The dass divided into 
companies, each in chaise of a corporal, who was appointed by the 
captaia. The captain had been sdected by the class, by balloting. 
The teacher was appointed by the captain as his assistant. The 
captain was to have charge of the dass for two wedts. Each cor- 
poral was responsible for the work of his own company and at 
tbe beginning of each day reported to the captain the results of 
the previous day’s work, which was shown in individual graphs. 
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The wiiming company had the stars and stripes placed in front of 
their company. The next captain was the corporal of the company 
who had had the flag the greatest number of times. The class de- 
cided to salute the captain each time they recited. The captain 
appointed an inspector, whose business it was to keep a record of the 
daily inspection of the “soldiers’ faces, teeth, hair, shoes and 
clothes. 

The following things necessary to the making of a good Amer- 
ican soldier were studied by the class: 

1. How to become an American. 

a. Experiences of parents were told. 

b. Teacher told of her visit to Ellis Island. Pictures were shown. 

2. The training that a soldier must have. 

3. Learned and gave the “Flag salute^' each day. 

4. How we could become good Americans. 

a. Have good habits. 

b. Associate and talk to good Americans, on topics of interest and 

value as — 

(1) What I am going to be when a man. 

(2) News items. 

(3) Inventions. 

(4) How to improve our city. 

(5) Short debates. 

5. Select and read good newspapers and good magazines. 

6. Select, read and report on good books. 

a. Visited the city library. 

b. Prepared a small school library containing books and magaziues. 

(One boy acted as school roomlibrarian.) 

c. Teacher told parts of good books. 

dL Decided on a brief book-review outline. 

e. Q-ave book reviews. 

f. Stories dramatized. 

7. Prepared the spelling of words Americans o-ught to know. 

a. Lists of fifty words foreigners ought first to learn were prepared 

by the class, each making his own list and seeing if the other 
members of the class could ^eU his words. 

b. Words needed in different kinds of business. 

c. Election Day words. 

d. Armistice Day words. 

8. Ability to write good letters, 

a. Friendly letters to ‘shut-ins^ and friends, 

b. Business letters. 

(1) Ordering a good boy^s magazine for the class. 

(2) Wrote to the YmWs Compamon, and ordered it for the 

teacher. 

(3) Sent for some catalogue, or booklet about trapping, farm- 

ing, electricity, etc. 
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9. Improved the peiunansbip. 

a. Special drills, where needed, were given, 

h. Samples of pupil's penmanship for each month were collected 
and kept. 

10. Stories were lead and told, which would help pupils to become good 

Amei leans. 

11. Improved the English at all times. 

a. New words were coUected and used. 

b. Errors in speech weie corrected. Certain errors were corrected 

each month. 

12. ‘‘Good Americans" posters were made showing: 

a. Errors and how to get rid of them. 

h. American soldier pictures. 

13. Pictures were colleeted at all times. 

14. Good American games weie made and played. 

15. Suitable poems and memory gems were studied. 

16. Jobs for the members of the class were studied and discussed. 

17. Studied thrift. 

18. Made ballots and voted in the sdioolroom on election day. 

283. ^‘Aritlimetic Exercise Based on Street Paving for Adolescent 

Subnormal Boys^^ 

(Eeported by Nellie R, Olson) 

Sand piles and paving macMnery occupied the street near the 
school building. Questions like these were asked by the children : 
^'What are they going to do with the sandT' ‘‘How do they make 
cement?’’ “Who pays the workmen?” “How do they mix 
cement?” “Who pays for the cement?” “Can the city get money 
to pay for the paving?” “Does it pay to spend so much money to 
pave the street?” The last question became the project, and the 
class set about to solve the different points that had to be consid- 
ered, such as the expense of the paving to the city, and to the 
owners of homes along Fourth Street, how the cement is made, the 
money paid the men, the effect of the paved street on the value of 
the homes, and on the rent of the homes. They also found the sav- 
ing to the city in the amoimt paid for sprinkling, oiling and street 
repairs. When diflSculties in the arithmetical processes arose, the 
class stopped and drilled on that difficulty. Work was colleeted in 
a “Paving Booklet.” Pictures of paved and unpaved streets and 
drawings of paving machinery were collected. The class were fully 
convinced that it had more than paid to pave Fourth Street. 
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284. ‘^Arithmetic Exercise for Adolescent Subnormal Girls 
Based on Home Building^’ 

(Reported by Nellie R. Olson) 

The first day of school the teacher and the girls discussed the 
Hnd of homes they would like to have some day. The teacher 
showed the class a picture of the home that she liked. The class 
decided each to bring a picture of a house plan that he liked. 
They then decided each one to work out everything that needed 
to be thought of in starting a home of his own. The following 
things were done: 

1. Studied cost of lots in different parts of the city. 

2. Went throught procedure of buying a lot. 

8. Found the cost of digging and making the basement and foundation. 

4. Found and decided on a house plan suited to a family of four. 

5. Some drew the house plan. Others made pasteboard models of 

the house. 

6. Wrote contractors^ sealed bids, giving estimates of the cost of 

building. 

7. Opened the sealed bids on a certain date. Selected the most 

sensible and economical bid. 

8. Found the amount of lumber, kinds of lumber, and wrote the bills. 

(Visited a house being built.) 

9. Studied kinds and cost of wood for flooring. 

10. Found how many square yards of plastering were needed and the 

cost. (Visited plasterers at work.) 

11. Found the cost. Decided to tint the walls as it was cheaper. 

12. Found the cost of different kinds of windows and purchased them. 

13. Found the cost of finishing the floors. Practiced finishing a small 

section of a floor. 

14. Found the cost of the heating plant, plumbing, electric wiring, 

and lighting. Showed on the drawings of the house plan 
exactly where the wiring and plumbing would be placed. 

15. Bought curtains and furnishings for ea(h room of the house. 

Found where discounts were given, and made use of the dis- 
counts in their purchases. 

16. Wrote payrolls for the laborers employed. 

17. Found the total cost of the home. Decided whether the contractor 

made any profit. 

18. Found the cost of clothing for the family for one year, 

19. Figured the grocery and meat bills for one year. 

20. Decided where and what the men in each family earned a year. 

21. Decided how the salary should be used— what percent fo-r each ex- 

penditure — how much saved. 

22. Decided how to invest the savings. 

23. Figured how much would be had in five years, if savings were 

placed in a local savings bank. 

24. Figured the teacher’s and pupils’ savings accounts. 
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This work was kept in individual booMets. Each child had his 
own book and a composite booklet made for the teacher. This work 
gave the girls a greater realization of how to use money intelligently 
and gave them a larger respect for honesty, intelligence, and good 
management. 


285. “Arithmetic Exercises for Adolescent Subnormal Boys 
Based on a ‘Farm Book’ ” 

(Reported by Nellie E. Olson) 

All were interested in farm work and had worked on farms. 
The first day of school they discussed their own farm work. They 
finally decided that each one would make a ‘Farm Book’ showing 
a real farm and the transactions involved in farming. The lessons 
from day to day were shown in this book. Interesting pictures were 
also added. Original problems arose in coimeetion with the follow- 
ing points which were suggested by the pupils : 


Problems md JDiacussioTis on: 

1. Size of the fams in this com- 

mTinity 

2. Location of farms where hoys had 

worked 


3. Value of farms in this vicinity and 
where boys had worked 


4. Comparison of values of different 

farms 

5, Decide on having a 8^-acre fiorm. 

Each one laid out his farm into 
grains, orchard, garden, pas- 
ture, barnyard, farm-house with 
yard, etc. 


Some of the Drill WorTc as It Came Up : 

1. Comparison of size of 320 acres 

with 160 acres and 40 acres 

2. Size and drawing of a township, a 

section and quarter section 

3. Realization of fractions and their 

values as: 

% section = ? acres 

% section = 9 acres 

1 section = f acres 

section c=; 9 acres 

4. Multiplication of numbers as 

320 X W20 
160 X ^100 
80 X W15 
40 X W50 

3. Drill on needed tables as of 2 's, 
5% etc. 

6. Short way to multiply by 10 and 

100 

7. Subtraction and multiplication 

8. In drawing the farm, careful 

reasoning was needed in decid- 
ing length and width of farm 
so that the farm would be 320 
acres in size, as: 

20 by 16 
4 by 80 
8 by 40 
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Froblems and Liscfttssions on: 


6. Building farm buildings^ as bam^ 
granary^ hogbouse^ ^ckeneoop^ 
fanubouse^ garage, etc. 

a. Excavating for basement 

b. Lumber 

G. Plastering 

d. Concrete work 

e. Painting 
f . Plumbing 
g. Electricity 
b. Heating 

i. Laying of floors 

j. Fc^shing tbe farmbouse 

(one room at a time) 

k. Payroll of workmen 


7. Buying and upkeep of machinery 


8. Buyl^ and keep of horses, cattle, 

cbi&ens, etc. 

9. Planting and harvesting 

10. Farm labor problems 

11. Banking 

12. Drawings were made. Paper and 

pasteboard buildings were con- 
structed. Pictures were brought 


Some of the EriU Work as It Came Up: 

9. In apportioning the farm into 
parts as it IS in this commu- 
nity. Seeing that all parts 
added would make 320, This 
gave practice in addition and 
reasoning 

10. Fractions and percents wore also 

taken up with the apportioning 
of the parts of the farm 

11. Finding the amount of lumber 

needed (board measure) 

12. Writing lumber bills 

13. Drawing plans to an agreed scale. 

Comparison of values of num- 
bers, as : “ If the length of the 
bam is 40 ft. and tbe width 30 
ft. or 20 ft., how long ought the 
bnes be drawn? MuSi rea- 
soning was here demanded 

14. Cubic measures were needed in the 

excavating 

15. Square measure was needed in the 

plastering, painting, etc. 

16. Need for multiplication and divi- 

sion often arose. Pupils knew 
where to look for tables when 
in need of them. Often some 
tables needed special drill by 
the whole class 

17. Buying at a discount. Sensible 

and usable percents were de- 
cided on and learned 

18. Writing of bills, checks, notes, 

etc. 

19. Payrolls furnished much drill in 

multiplication and addition 

20. Discounts offered by machine 

shops in this city were con- 
sidered. The amount saved was 
estmated 

21. Proflt and loss considered in con- 

nection with cattle, chickens, 
etc. 

22. Profit and loss of farming 

23. Farm accounts 

24. Saving’s Account, problems solved 

Practice in percentage was here 
needed 
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By the end of the year each boy fdt that he knew more about 
a farm than ever before. Information and problems were gotten 
from farmers, the agriculture teacher, boys’ fathers, arithmetic 
books, farm papers, and the boys themselves. Each boy’s book was 
proudly taken home at the end of the year. 
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IV. PEnrOBIOAUS indexed in this bibuiogbaphy 



I. FOUNDATIONS AND DEFINITIONS 


1, 'BibUography 

1. Geyer, D, L. Beferences on the problem-project method. Chicago Schools 

Journal, 2:18-19, Sept. 1919. 

2. Herring, J. P. Bibliography of the project method. Teach, Coll. 

Becord, 21:150-174, March, 1920. 

3. Herrold, E. E. Bibliography of the project method. Gen. Science 

Qwurterly^ 4:283-91, Nov. 1919. 

4. Hansas State Normal School (Emporia). Kellogg Library. Select list 

of references on the project method in education. Teaching No. 51, 
Feb. 1920, pp. 30-32. 

5. U. 3. Education Bureau. Library division. List of references on. the 

project method in education. {lAbrary Leaflet No. 9, Nov. 1919.) 

S. PJiiloeophical and Psychological Foundations 

6. Alien, I. M. Notes. Ulinohs State Teachers Assoc., Proo. 1917; 126-33. 

— ^Eeviews 0. H. Johnston philosophy of education as to discipline, 
method, socialized recitation, and supervised study. The absolutist's 
and the experimentalist's positions are stated antithoticaJly for each 
of the topics named. (Herring) 

7. Bogardus, E. S. Essent%als of Social Psychology. 159pp. 1918. Uni- 

versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. — ^Written to dev^op the 
‘problem getting' method of education m the student of psychology. 
At the close of each chapter is a list of problems. (Herring) 

8- Charters, W. W, Methods of Teaching Developed From a Functional 
Standpoint. 255pp. 1909. Eow-Peterson, Chicago. — A suggestive 

reading on the multiplicity of aims, the relations of method and con- 
tent, the intrinsic function of subject-matter, structure and subject 
matter, motives, control of values, methods, order, concreteness, and 
drill. (Herring) 

9. Colvin, S. S- Learning Process. 836pp. 1915. Macmillan, N. Y. — Chap- 
ters 20-22 analyze logical thinking, judgment, and reasoning, and dis- 
cuss instruction in the form of the problem. (Herring) 

10. Dewey, J. Activity. In Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education, 1:33. — 

Philosophy, psychology, logic, practice and equipment as related to 
the concept of actdvi^. (Herring) 

11, Dewey, J. Child and Currundum. 40pp. 1902. Univ. of Chic. Pr. — 

From the point of view of Dewey's philosophy of education, the bajds 
and background of project learning are presented in relation to the 
learns and what is l^med. Principles for the guidance of teaching; 
education as its own end ; society as its own end ; interest and motive. 
(Herring) 

J 3 . 2 . Dewey, J. Democracy and Education: an Introduction to the Philosophy 
of Education. 434pp. 1916. Macmillan, N. T. — The general phU- 
osophie background and basis of the problem-project meuLod. 
(Herring) 
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13. Dewey, J. Interest and Effort in Education, 101pp. 1913. HoughtoD 
Mifflin, Boston. — ^An integral portion of the Dewey philosophy and 
psychology of education that is the basis and background for the pro- 
ject method. Deals with ethical educational problems sure to arise 
in the earlier stages of expeiiment with the project method. Virtually 
a later edition of the author ’s Interest as Belated to W%lh (Herring) 
14 Dewey, J. Interest as Belated to W%XL (Herbart Yearbook, second sup- 
plement.) 40pp. 1895. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
m . — N philosophic consideration of the first rank, dealing with cer- 
tain illogical and harmful dualisms frequently held as true and of 
ceitain logical and beneficial monistic aspects of the problem of 
interest as related to will. Propulsive, objective, and emotional phases 
of interest, work, and drudgery; pleasure, desire, ends, ideals, effort, 
strain, and discipline are treated. (Herring) 

15. Dewey, J. Method. In Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education, 4:202-5. — ^An 

exposition of a part of the philosophy fundamental to the proj'ect 
method. Method as related to institutional agencies and to subject 
matter; educational method; logical method; general method; 
method as an aspect of content; purpose and interest; relation of 
scientific method to educational method. (Herring) 

16. Dewey, J. Moral Principles in Education. 60pp. 1909. Houghton 

Mifflin, Boston — ^Morality as an aspect of me^od and of content; 
moral purpose of the school; moral training given by the school com- 
munity; social nature of the course of study; psychological aspect 
of moral education. The philosophical source, as opposed to the dual- 
ism of much that is common in practice. (Herring) 

17. Dewey, J. Nature of method. In his Democracy and Education, ch. 13, 

pp. 193-211. 1916. Macmillan, N. Y. — Treats of method as an aspect 
of content, as general and individual; of self-consciousness, open- 
mindedness, single-mindedness, and responsibility as traits of indi- 
vidual method. A piece of philosophy fundamental to the problem- 
project method. (Herring) 

18. Dewey, J. Problem. In Monroe, Cyclopedia of Education, 5’A7 . — A 

brief statement of the philosophy of Ihe problem as fundamental in 
educational method. (Herring) 

19. Dewey, J. School and Society. 164pp. 1915. Univ. of Chic. Pr., Chi- 

cago. — Treats of the relation of active occupation to the development 
of spirit in the school, and of certain projects as recapitulatioiis of 
race e^eriences. A fundamental discussion of the psychology of 
occupation for common ends. (Herring) 

20. Kilpatrick, W. H. The project method. Teach. Colt Becord, 19:319-35, 

Sept. 1918. Also reprinted in separate form with title. The project 
method: the use of purposeful act in the educative process. 1918. 
Teachers College, Bureau of Pub., Columbia Univ., N, Y. — ^A philo- 
sophical and psychological base of the problem-project movement. A 
contribution presenting the psychology of the project, a concept which 
serves to unify three factors of education : activity, 6ie laws of learn- 
ing, and conduct. Effective purpose is the essence of project method. 
The purposeful act is the typical unity of worthy life and should be 
that of school procedure. Four types of project are distinguiiied. 
(Herring) 

21. Moore, E. C. What is Eduoationi 357pp. 1915. Ginn, Boston. — ^A very 

live presentation in everyday terms from the point of view of the 
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Dewey philosophy and the Thorndike psychology. Presents strikingly 
the relativity of process, concept, etc., and the project idea of educa- 
tion. Especially chapters on the place of method in education and on 
learning by problem getting. (Herring) 

22. Strayer, G. D., and Norsworthy, N. How to Teadk, 297pp. 1917. Mac- 

millaii, N. Y. — The chapters entitled ^^How thinking may be stimu- 
lated'^ and *'How to study" are especially relevant and worth care- 
ful reading by those who teach. Our scientific knowledge of learning 
and of the improvement of function is heie related to the processes of 
education. (Herring) 

23. Thorndike, E. L. Education, a First Booh. Chapters 9 and 10, pp. 

168-202, 1912. Macmillan, N. Y.— Eeally, if not professedly, con- 
cerned with aspects of project method. Assuming the scientific atti- 
tude and the relevancy of purposes in educative processes, these chap- 
ters give concrete and iHuminating direction. (Herring) 

*^24. Thorndike, E. L. Education for initiative and originality. Teach. Coll. 

Beoord, 17:405-16, 1916; also in Teach. Coll Bullertm, series 11, Ho. 4, 
1919. — ^Two virtues basic in project method, in ethics in use, and in 
civic practice. ^*Prom the standpoint of education in a democratic 
state and for the sake of efficient demociatic citizenship." The 
definitions proposed do much to clarify ethical educational thought. 
Certainly one of the best analyses of these traits. (Herring) 
t 25. Thorndike, E. L. Educational Psychology, 3v. 327, 452, 408pp. 1913-14. 
* Teach. Coll., Bur. of Pub., Columbia TTniv., N. Y. — ^Pertinent to pro- 

ject study because every method of education must concern refiexes, 
instincts, capacities, laws of learning, and the factors and conditions 
of improvement. A scientific correlate of the John Dewey philosophy 
of education as a base of the problem-project method. (Herring) 

26. Thorndike, E. L. Prvndples of Teaclmg. 293pp. 1906. A. G. Seiler, 

H. Y. — ^Invaluable for teadiers making the transition to methods in- 
volving reasoning by children. Very helpful on the technique of 
handling the element of interest, on habit formation, and on much 
else. (Herring) 

27. Wilson, H. B,, and Wilson, G. M. Moiwaiwn of School Worlc, 266pp. 

1916, Houghton Mifflin, Boston. — Treats of the basis of motive, and 
of motivation in school subjects and in extra-curricular activities. 
Much concrete illustration. Very helpful. (Herring) 

28. Wright, W. B. Some effects of incentives on work and fatigue. 

Psyoholagioal Bev., 13:23-4, 1906. — One of the few experimental 
studies bearing on the arousing of initiative. The conclusions are 
of prime interest in their bearing on the problem-project method. 
(Herring) 

S. BefimUons 

29. Branom, M. E. Project Method in Education. 282pp. 1919. Badger, 

Boston. — Should be generally available. A fuU and systematic 
^ presentation. Excellent eriticiam of de^itions thus far proposed; 

relation of method to instincts and to adult activities; illustrative 
material. The first book iu its field. (Herring.) — Has been criticized 
Bs interpreting "project" too broadly. 

30. Courtis, S, A. Teaching through the use of projects or purposeful acts. 

How provide for the development of fundamental skills y Teach. Coll. 
Becord, 21:139-49, March, 1920. — ^Faces squarely certain considerations 
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very often urged as limitations of the project method. Searching 
positive and negative criticism, both of project method and of drill 
methods; of existing practice and theory. The broad out^e of a 
constructive program synthesizing project and drill. (Herring) 

" 31. Davis, B. An inquiry into the nature of the project-problem. Sch. and 
Soc„ 12:346-8, Oct. 16, 1920. 

32. Bogle, 0. M. Some real project teaching. Maryland State Teachers 

Assoc., ProG., 1917:94-9. 

33. Brands W. Parker School, Chicago. Education through Concrete Experi- 

ence. 187pp. (Brands W. Parker School Yearbook, v. 4, 1916.) — 
There is as yet, perhaps, no fuller single source of clear and sound 
Illustrations of education that has been accomphshed through pro- 
jects. (Herring ^s annotation for the whole series. See the following 
two titles, also under Socialization and under Science.) 

34. Brands W, Parker School, Chicago. Expression as a Means of Travrmg 

Motive. 188pp. (Brands W. Parker School Yearbook, v.3, 1914.) 

35. Brands W. Parker School, Chicago. Studies in Education, v.6, 1920, 

(Bormerly Brands W. Parker School Yearbook.) 

36. HaU, J. The individual project method. In Brancis W. Parker School 

Studies in Education, 6:5-46, 1920. — An account of a yearns trial of 
the individual project method. The basic problems and the detail 
of the daily work are fully explained. 

37. Henry T. S. Problem method in teaching. Soh, amd Home Educ., 

36:162-8, 1917. — ^Education as problem solving; characteristics of 
real problems; developing the problematic situation; scope and limi- 
tations; dangers. A comprehensive discussion from the point of view 
of the Dewey philosophy. (Hemng) 

38. Holyeross, H. W. The problem idea in teaching. Ohio Educ. Monthly, 

67:106-7, March 1918. 

39. Horn, E. "What is a project! El. Soh. J., 21:112-6, Oct. 1920. — ^Dis- 

cussion of the prevalent interpretation of project. 

40. Hosio, J. B. Outline of the problem-project method. English J., 

7:599-603, Kov. 1918. — ^Treats of the definition, name, nature, value, 
procedure, pitfalls, and diflOlculties of the problem-project method. 
Project is defined as a single complete unit of purposeful experience. 
A very compact and usefully suggestive series of theses. (Herring) 

' 41. Judd, 0. H. Initiative, or the discovery of problems. El. Sch. Teacher, 
13:153, 1912. 

42. Kilpatrick, W. H. Problem-project attack in organization, subject- 

matter, and teaching, N. E. A Proo., 1918:528-31. Same art,, School, 
29:896-7, 1918. Since the unit of worthy living is the project, the 
project ^^ould be the unit of school procedure; it utilizes the laws 
of learning; it leads to moral living. Bour types of projects are dis- 
tinguidied. (Herring) 

43. Kilpatrick, W. H. Project teaching. Gen. Sai. Quarterly, 1:67-72, 

1917. — ^A compilation from notes by several persons who heard the 
author speak. (Herring) 

44. Kilpatrick, W. H. Teaching by the project method. School and home, 

1-4, Winter 1920.— Extract from an address delivered before the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Association. (XJ. S, Educ. Bur.) 
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45. Leonard; S, A. Social recitation. Chicago Schools J., l:No. 10, 2-9, 

1919. — The project method is not soft pedagogy. The teacher must 
strongly influence the purposing of the pupila A sound discussion of 
certain points of modern method which are frequently called into 
question. (Herring) 

46. Lull, H. G. Project-problem instruction. Sch, and SoTne SSi79-82, 

1918. — ^Definition of the term project. A thorough treatment covering 
much of the author’s “What are projects and problems?’’ (g. v.), 
and in addition presenting a very comprehensive and detailed analysis 
of the activities involved. This analysis does much to suggest the 
technique of the method. (Herring) 

47. Lull, H. G. What are problems and projects? CMcago Schools J., 

2:19-25, Sept. 1919. Also in Teaching, No. 45, Febr. 1919. 

'^748. Lull, H. G., and Pinch, A. Y. The project-problem method. Journal of 
JEduc., 92:378-9, Oct. 21, 1920. — ^An outline. 

49. McMurry, O A. Teaching by Projects; a Basis for Purposeful Study. 
257pp. 1920. MaemiUan, N. T. — Treats of the growing tendency to 
adopt laige pro-jects and of the simplifying and enriching of study 
through large piojects. Presents in detail a number of such projects. 
Eelations of projects to classroom method. (Herring) 

-50. Mayberry, L. W. Individualizing problems for pupils. Bl. Sch. J., 
18:133-37, Oct. 1917. 

51. O’Shea, M. Y. “Project,” “Problem,” “Motive,” “Interest,” Nor- 

mal Instructor and Prim. Plans, 29:18, Nov. 1920. — ^Editorial. 

52. Owen, W, B. Problem method. Chicago Schools J,, 1:3-6, 1918. — ^Treats 

of the problem method as a synthesis of the philosophy of experience, 
the logic of purpose, the psychology of the act, the method of science, 
and the processes of industry. Discloses clearly the vitality of rela- 
tion^ip between the method and certain contemporaneous phases of 
thought and life. The psychology of purpose is dominant. (Herring) 
''53. BandaJI, J. A. Project teaching. N. JS. A, Proc., 1915:1009-12. 

54. Buch, G. M. Contribution to the psychology of the project. Soh. and 
Soc., 11 :386-8, March 27, 1920. 

r 55. Shaipe, B. W'. The project as a teaching method. Sch. Science and 
Math,, 20:20-26, Jan. 1920. 

56. Stevenson, J. A. Problems and projects. Sch. and Home JEduc*, 
38:209-15, 1919, — ^Method | definitions; ]projects and problems differ- 
entiated and classified; summary. (Herring) 

^ 57. Stevenson, J. A. Project Method of Teaching. Announced, Autumn 

1920. Macrnman, N. T. 

j^l58. Stewart, B. M. The project as a method of teaching. Sch* Sdenoe and 
Math., 20:594-601, Oct. 1920. — A definition of project and a statement 
of the standards of teaching. Disenssion of now the project method 
meets these requirements and ihe possibilities of its further develop- 
ment. 

P 59, Stochton, J. L, Project Worlc in Bduoation. (Biverside educ. m<mog.) 

166pp. 1920. Houghton Miifflin, Boston. — ^An explanation of the 

theory of the project method of teaching school subjects. It has a 
background of educational history worth while reading in itself, and a 
breadth of view whidi makes the book valuable in aiding any teadier 
to orient himself in the maze of modem fads and methods. (The 
Booklist) 
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60. Teaching^ No, 60, Jan. 1920. Tlie project method of instruction.— Con- 

tents: 1. H. G. Lull, The function of the project, pp. 3-11. 2. Achsah 
Harris, First-grade project: A Christmas present for father, pp. 11-15; 
3. Bnby Minor, A school magazine project, pp. 15-19; 4. Katherine 
Morrison, Industrial art, pp. 19-21; 5. Jennie WilHams, Belgiimi 
interpreted through local environment, pp. 21-23 ; 6. Florence G. BiUig, 
A study in lawn planning, pp, 33-39. — ^The Janua^ 1920 number of 
TeaeMng is devoted to the project method. Function, types, descrip- 
tive illustrations, verbatim leports, means of measuring progress in 
project education in widely different fields. A large range of sugges- 
tion and concrete help useful to those experimenting with the method. 
(Herring) 

61. Wilson, H. B. Problem attack in teaching. Et Sch J., 17:749-55, 1917. 

— The problem attack in the presence of conscious difficulty is requisite 
to good school work and results in real learning and economy. Two 
types of problems are presented, and one illustration from history is 
^ven in some detail (Herring) 

4, Technique and AdmMstration 

62. LuU, H. G. The Broject Method of Lecurnmg: 1. The word project and 

ite function. 2. Method of procedure, and use of observation score 
cards. 12pp, 1920. Kansas State Normal School, Bureau of Educ. 
Meas. and Tests, Emporia. 

63. Lull, H. G. Schoolroom technic in problem instruction in grammar 

grades. Seh. and Soa, 5:496-99, Apr, 28, 1917, — Socialization, 
motivation, problem instruction, supervised study, changed relationship 
of recitation to study, and suggestions as to what to avoid are dis- 
cussed from ihe point of view of education through purposeful 
activity. (Herring) 

64. Lull, H. G., and Wilson, H. B. The Eedirection of Eigh School Instruc- 

tion. In press, November, 1920. Lippincott, Philadelphia.— Gontains 
important chapters on the project, both in junior and senior high 
school. 

65. Meister, M. Guiding and aiding the pupil in his project. Gen. Sd- 

enoe Q., 3:809-15, 1919. — Suggestions are made as to certain elements 
of the technique of project method, such as use of references, card 
indexes, conferences, questaons, lists of experiments, etc. (Herring) 

66. Minor, Buby. Supervision of project teaching. Edtic. Admm. and 

S%perv.y 5:357-63, 1919, — Several definitions are presented; the value 
of the method is considered; a very detailed analysis of the values is 
presented. Selected bibliography. (Herring) 

67. Parker, S. 0. Methods of TeaeMng in Eigh Schools. 529pp. 1915. 

Ginn, Boston. — Contains much that is pertinent to the technique of 
supervised problem study and to the difficulties of transition from 
other methods to the project method. Well organized, (Herring) 

68. Parker, S. C. Problem-solving or practice in thinking, 4 parts: 1. Prob- 

lems of everyday life. El Soh. J., 21:16-25, 8^. 1920. 2. Actual 
lessons illustrating problem-solving in school. El. Soh. J., 21:98-111, 
Oct. 1920. 3. iSow skilled problem-solvers think. El Soh. J., 

21 : 174-88, Nov. 1920. 4. Buies for training pupils in effective problem- 
solving. El Sch. J., December 1920 ( ? — ^not yet publidied at date of 
this entry). 
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69. Snedden, D. The project as a teaching unit. Sch. and Soc., 4:419-23, 

1916. — ^Discussion of various units: the question and answer, the 
lesson, the topic, and the project. Characteristics, definition, history, 
and classification of projects. (Herring) 

70. TeacTwng, No. 45, February, 1919. Examples of proj'ect-problem in- 

struction, by H. Q-. Lull and others, (Out of print.) — ^GDfeats of the 
definition, stimuli, processes, relations to the study period, the recita- 
tion, the teacher, facilities, and examples of proj'ects. Contains an 
adequate and detailed manual of practice. Twenty pages are de- 
voted to the reproduction of children’s notes, plans, revisions, out- 
lines, and expositions of projects in geography, English, arithmetic, 
and science. An attempt to define certain details of procedure 
implicit in Dewey’s philosophy of education. (Herring) 

n. SPECIAL APPLICATIONS AND EXAMPLES 
5, Currkuhm and Program 

71. Bigelow, G. I. The course of study and the program in the project 

method. (Horace Mann studies in primary education.) Teach. CoU. 
Beoord, 21:827-36, Sept. 1920. 

72. Bonser, F. G, The Elementary School CumculuTi/L 466pp. 1920. Mac- 

millan, N. Y. — Oh. 6, The project method and the curriculum. Ch. 7, 
Illustrations of two types of project organization. 

73. Columbia University. Teachers College. Speyer School. The Speyer 

School Cnrri<mlurri, by the staff and supervisors of the experimental 
and demonstration school of Teachers College. 180pp. 1913, 

Teachers Coll., Bui. of Pub., Columbia Univ., N. T. — The interre- 
lation of the content of the subjects of the curriculum, with projects 
and sources of data. Projects and sources accompany each grade 
curriculum. Projects are found most frequently wi^ the subject of 
industrial arts. Bich in concrete suggestion hom the kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. Excellent lists of books needed by cfi^dren 
and teachers. (Herring) 

74. Lull, H. Or. Eolation of project-problem instructio-n to the curriculum. 

Sch. and Eome Educ,, 38:114-15, 1919. — ^Tho boundaries between sub- 
jects. Drill subjects and use subjects (applied technique) in ele- 
mentary and junior high schools. Acquisition of the technique of 
subjects of the curriculum. (Herring) 

75. Stevenson, J. A. The project and the curriculum. Sch. and Eome 

Educ., 38:146-51, 1919. — Some principles of curriculum making. An 
analysis of a first-grado project: making a flower garden. ‘'Pro- 
jects need not cut across subjects of the curriculum.” Project as 
the basis of curriculum organization. (Herring) 

6. DramaUeation 

76. Charters, J. A. The problem method of teaching ideals. EngUeh J., 

8:461-73, Oct. 1919. — The problem must grow out of some interest 
which the children already have. Emphasizes dramatization; many 
subjects, such as civics, history and literature, lend themselves to 
dramatization. (U. S. Educ. Bur.) 

77. Clark, A. B. Experiment in problem teaching. EngUah J., 6:535-38, 

1917. — Describes the writing and productLon of a play in one year 
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by seventeen higb-scbool pnpils. Preliminary writing of plots and 
plays 5 earning money to see Porbes-Eobertson; interviewing the 
great actor; conversations with miners and mining everts; com- 
munity suggestions; type-writing, producing, and pimting. A long, 
complex, but well-sustained problem-project. (Herring) 

78, Cook, H. C. Tlo/y Way; an Essay in Educatumtil Method. 367pp. 1917. 

Stokes, N. Y. — ^Unique, undoubtedly possessmg style, full of epigram- 
matic wit and pedagogical wisdom. Discusses principles and methods 
of education; as play, self-government, '‘littleman lectures,^’ a play 
town, acting, and play making. Easily skimmed for its kernels, yet 
sustained in quality. ‘^The basis of educational method is regard 
for the interests of children, suggests a dominant attitude. (Herring) 

79. W^dler, Mrs. H. Finlay- Johnson. Dramatic Mefthod of Teaahvng, 199pp. 

1912. Ginn, Boston. — ^History, geography, arithmetic, composition, 
nature study, and manual arts taught Ihrough plays written or 
adapted to purpose by the pupils. (Herring) 

7. Elementary Education 

^ . 80. Batchelder, M. I. Materials and activities in the second grade. (Horace 
Mann stupes in elementary education.) Teadh, Coll, Becord^ 
20:205-10, May 1919. — typical day’s program is described and an 
account ^ven of activities in an experiment^ room largely dominated 
by the spirit and method of the project. (Herring) 

-- 81. Bonser, F. G., ed. Studies in elementary school practice. Teach. Coll, 
Beeord, 12:1-59, Jan. 1911. 

82. Brady, A. M. Motivation in primary work. Kimd&rg, and Fvrst Orade, 

5:155-56, April 1920. — Children make butter for a party. 

83, Branom, M, B. Value of the problem-project method in elementary edu- 

cation. El. Sch. 18:618-22, Apr, 1918. — ^Treats of four steps and 
niue advantages. The teacher can no longer afford not to be master 
of the method. The illustrative material is excellent. (Herring), — 
Discusses plan as worked out in the St. Louis schools. (IT. S. Edue. 
Bur.) 

^ 84. Burke, A. First-grade materials and stimuli. (Horace Mann studies in 
primary education.) Teach, Coll, Mecord, 20:118-25, March 1919. 

^ 85. Detraz, M. J. Materials and activities in the third grade. (Horace 
Mann studies in elementary education.) Teach. Coll. Becord, 
20:210-18, May 1919, — Tells of the social difdculties in a self-directed 
group, of which the teacher is an influential member, and of their 
solution by the group. The narrative is vivid, dignified, and con- 
vincing. The curriculum content is given. (Herring) 

86. Dewey, J. Prospective elementary education. In Rapeer, L. W., ed., 

Teaching Elementary School Subjects, pp, 552-69. 1917. Scribner, 
N. Y.— ^uch topics as pragmatism and intelligence, former theories, 
the new theory of mind, thinking, method, subject matter, occupation, 
and values are presented from the point of view of education through 
purposeful activity. (Herring) 

87. Dohhs, E. V. Transformation of the primary school. Kinderg, and 

First Grade, 2:313-15, Oct. 1917, — ^Address given before the Inters 
national Kindergarten Union, Boston. The factors necessary to 
transform a school of the old type into one of the new lype, and the 
chief features of the old and the new type. (U. S. Edne. Bur.) 
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88. Freeland, G. B. Modem Mementary School Practioe. 1919. Macmillan, 

N. T. Ch. 2, The problem method; ch. 3, The project. 

89. Fritz, J. A. How a project was woiked out in a IB room. Kinderg, 

and First Grade, 4:20, 1919. — good illustration of the rise and 
leads of a simple project. (Herring) 

90. Fritz, J. A. Motivated Christmas work in the first grade. Kinderg, and 

First Grade, 2:423, 1917. 

91. Garrett, L. B. Study of Animal Families, BuUetin Ho. 2, Bureau of 

educational experiments, 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

92. Good health project. Pop, Educator, 38: 194, Dec. 1920. 

93. Grout, E. B. Power of the project, Pnm, Edue,, 22:212-14, Apr. 1920. 

94. Herr, L. A. Making a merry-go-round, a Christmas project. Indus, 

Arts Mag., 9:470-79, Dec. 1920. 

95. Lnboden, S. M. A co-operative community study. El, Sch, J., Nov. 1920. 

96. Jenkins, A. IT. Project teaching in the elementary school. Pop. Edvr 

oator, 38:136-7, Nov. 1920. — ^Outlines four types of projects, with 
suggestions for their application. 

97. Jennings, H. S., and others. Suggestions of Modem Science Concemmg 

EducaUon. 1917. Macmillan, N. Y. — ^Rather general application to 
the project in the elementary school, but the following parts are 
especially suggestive: H. S. Jennings, Biology of children in rda- 
tion to education; J. B. Watson, Practical and theoretical problems 
in instinct and habits. 

98. KendaU, 0. N., and Mirick, G A. Wow ta Teach the Fimdamental Sul- 

jects, 1915. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. — ^Project in the sense of msdt- 
ing the work practical. 

99. Kilpatrick, W. H. Theories underlying the experiment. (Horace Mann 

studies in elementary education.) Teach, Coll, Becord, 20:99-106, 
March, 1919. — ^What children are to learn of common affairs, of 
social ideals and skills, of self-reliance, and of school arts; learning 
to do by doing; the child’s method; child doing under teacher guid- 
ance. A presentation before patrons of the Horace Mann School of 
the theories of a significant experiment. (Herring) 

100. Krackowitzer, A. M, Projects in Primary Grades. 221pp, 1919. Lippin- 

cott, Philadelphia. — ^A presentation from the point of view of the 
Dewey philosophy; play, construction, social ethics, nature, and the 
formi subjects are all treated as '^pu^oseful activity.” Discussion 
of problem and project, and of criteria. Rich with illustrations of 
projects for the primary grades. A type of hook bound to appear 
more and more frequently. (Herring) 

101. linke, B. A. An experiment in teaching in response to children’s ques- 

tions. Teach, CoU. Becord, 21:55-67, Jan. 1920. 

102. McKee, J. W. Primary experiments. Kinderg. and First Grade, 6:95-98, 

March 1920. 

103. Mackie, M. Story of the Pilgrims, a fourth-grade project Prim. Educ., 

28:547-49, Nov. 1920, 

104. McMuxry, F. M. Elementary School Standards. 218pp. 1914. World 

Bk. Oo., Yonkers, N. Y. — ^IntereBtmg, searching, qu^tative criticism 
of a school system in the light of fouf standard, which are standards 
for problem teaching; provision for motive on the part of pupils, con- 
sideration of values by pupils, attention to organization by pupils, and 
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initiative by pupils. The book will long be vitally pertinent. 
(Herring) 

W)5. Meadowcroft, F. M. Specimen activities of the first grade (Horace 
Mann studies in elementary education.) Teach, Coll, Beoord, 
20:106-18, March, 1919. 

106. Miller, I, E. Education for the Needs of Life, 1917, Macmillan, H, T. 

— Oh. 5, Principles of method, is particularly on the project. 

107. Minor, E. Project teaching in grade six. El, Sch, J., 20:137-45, Oct. 

1919. — ^The nse of problems; lists of problems and of pupil activities; 
titles of compositions; relationships among subjects of the curriculum; 
results; how the work of the grade as a whole was handled. Con- 
cretely helpful. (Herring) 

108. Moore, A. E. Use of duldren’s initiative in beginning reading. Teach, 

Coll, Beoord, 17:330-43, 1916. — The purpose of the experiment was 
to ^^see what could be accomplished in beginning reading through 
self -directed individual effort,^' and to select those reactions which 
were most effective. A most promising first-grade project, with a 
list of pictures, apparatus, and books us^. (Herring) 

109. Morris, M. Third-grade project. Centred Normal Bulletin, 15:1, 1919. — 

Yaluable as suggesting that teachers who move to new fields may put 
their new pupii into communication with their former ones. Leaves 
of timber trees, peanuts on the stalk, cotton, etc., were exchanged and 
utilized as drives for letter-writing, spelling, and geography. (Herring) 

110. Parker, S. 0. General Methods of Teachmg m Elementary Schools, 1919. 

Ginn, Boston. 

\ 111, Patri, A. A SohooVMaster in a Great City, 1917, Macmillan, N. T. 

112. Powell, F, A. Projects for primary grades. Prm. Eduo,, 28:480-83, 

546-7, 622-23, Oct., Nov., Dec. 1920. 

113. Project in an English school, by a London Teacher. Brim, Eduo,, 

28:484-86, Oct. 1920. 

114. Eapeer, L. W., ed. Teachmg Elementary School Subjects, 569pp. 1917. 

Scribner, N. T. — ^A symposium of more than a score of leJwiers of 
thought and practice in education. Each author treats of a subject of 
the curriculum. In numerous places the content is related witih pro^ 
jects. (Herring) 

115. Eieh, F, M. Projects in plant study; autumn term. Bop, Educator, 

38:200-201, Dec, 1920. — ^For Grades 1-8. 

116. Bussell, L, Christmas disorganization, a remedy. Pop. Educator, 

38:138-40, Nov. 1920. — ^A project to restore morale when attention 
has been away from the regular round of study. 

’ 117, Stone, 0. B. Some illustrative silent reading lessons. El, Soh. J., Sot. 

1920. 

118. Storm, G. E. Project for the second grade: pt. 1, Trimming a bird's 

Christmas tree, a bird study unit; pt. 2, A morning assembly based on 
a bird study unit. Brim, Educ,, 28:550-52, 620-21, Nov. and Dec. 
1920. 

119. Sweeney, E. L. Problem-project method in primary grades. Einderg, 

and Birst Grade, 5:177-79, May 1920. 

— See also following section. Kindergarten, and entry No. 78, above. 
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8, KiinAerga/rten Education 

(Note: Project is here interpreted rather generally as any activity lead- 
ing to self-expression. Hence considerable general material on kindergarten 
theory is included.) 

120. Aultman, E. M. Odds and ends of hand work. Ktnderg. and First 

Grade, 5:204, May 1920. 

121. Bailey, C. S. Summer constructive play. Kinderg, and First Grade, 

3:246-48, June 1918. 

122. Banta, 0. M. Individuality developed through self-expression and free 

play. Kinder g, and F^st Grade, 2:14, June 1917. 

123. Barbour, C. W. The free period as an educational factor. Kmderg, and 

Fvist Grade, 3:133-39, Apr. 1918 — Some of the values resulting from 
the free period. (U. S. iidue. Bur.) 

124. Bureau of educational experiments. Catalogue of Flay Egvipment. 

(Bulletin No. 8.) 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

125. Bureau of educational experiments. Experimenial Schools. (Bulletins 

3, 4, and 5.) 70 Fifth Ave., N. T. 

126. Bureau of educational experiments. Playthings. (Bulletin No. 1.) 70 

Fifth Ave., N. Y. 

127. Chambers, W. G. Childhood education. Kvnderg. and First Grade, 

1:334-38, Oct. 1916. 

128. Crawford, S. W. Some problems of industrial art worked out by chil- 

dren. Kvnderg. and First Grade, 2:166, Nov. 1917, 

129. Dixon, E. D. An experiment illustrating spontaneous group work. 

Kinder g. and First Grade, 3:13, Jan. 1918, 

130. Dobbs, E. V. Primary EandworJe. 1914. Macmillan, N. Y. — Sugges- 

tive guide to use of sand table, scissors, day, cardboard, etc. Oudines 
methods tested by actual practice and organizes them for the use of 
untrained teachers with a view to the limitations of a small-town 
school, (A, L, A. Booklist.) 

131. Ellis, E. Comparison of results of the kindergarten and Montessori 

methods. Kiryderg. Bev., 26:209-14, Dec. 1915. — Given before the 
Boston Froebel dub. Frankly and enthusiastically in favor of 
Montessori. (U, S. Educ. Bur.) 

182. Faddis, J. B. Belation of the kindergarten and dementary grades. 
Kvnderg, cmd First Grade, 1:68-72, Feb. 1916, 

133. Greenwood, B. Development of the curriculum. Kinderg, cmd First 

Grade, 1:117-21, March 1916. 

134. Grildths, N. W. Four-year-old child and the project method. Kinderg, 

cmd First Grade, 5:187, May 1920. 

135. Hegner, B. H. Home activities in the kindergarten. Beprint from 

Kinderg, Mag, 

136. Henley, F. Spontaneous group work vs. organized group work. Kinderg. 

and First Grade, 3; 10, Jan. 1918, 

137. Hetherington, Mrs. 0. W. Demonstration play school of the University 

of CaJifomia. Kvnderg, and First Grade, 2:59, Feb. 1917. 

138. HUl, M. D. Educational values which the child carries over from the 

kindergarten into the piimaiy grades. Kinderg. and First Grade, 
1:371-75, Nov. 1916. Also in Kinderg. Frm. Mag., 29:53-56, Oct 
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1916.— Plan for basing early first grade work directly upon last work 
done in kindergarten. 

139. Hill, P. S., ed. Experimental studies in kindergarten theory and prac- 

tice. Teach, Coll, Becord, 15:1-60, 1914. Also in separate pamphlet, 
same title, 1914, Bureau of Pub., Teachers College, Columbia IJniv., 

N. Y. 

140. Hill, P. S. Kindergarten of yesterday and tomorrow. Kinderg, and 

Fvrst Grade, 1:331-33, Oct. 1916. Also in Kinder g. Trim, Mag,, 
29:4-6, Sep. 1916. 

141. Holmes, E. Or, Plan for Kindergarten course of study, Kinderg, Bev,, 

26:148-65, Nov. 1915. — ^An outline for a kindergarten course which is 
suggestive of project method. 

142. Hoxie, J. L. A child's garden. Kinderg, and First Grade, 1:164-65, 

Apr. 1916. 

143. International kindergarten union. Proceedings (of the annual meetings). 

144. International kindergarten union. Sub-committee on curriculum of the 

Bureau of Education committee. The kindergarten curriculum. (U. S. 
Educ. Bur., Bulletin, 1919, No. 16.) Gk>vt. Pr. Office, Washington, 
D. 0, 

145. Krackowitzer, A. M. Social enterprises of little children: gardening. 

Kinderg, and First Grade, 5:142-45, Apr. 1920. 

146. Loeb, J. An experiment in a public school kindergarten. Kinderg, and 

Fi,rst Grade, 5:58-63, Peb. 1920. — ^Results of an experiment to ascer- 
tain just what kindergarten children would do with as little interfer- 
ence and as few suggestions from the teacher as possible. (U. S. 
Educ. Bur.) 

147. Moore, A. E. Beport of I.K.tJ. committee on minimum essentials in 

kindergarten and primary giades, Kinderg, and First Grade, 2 : 283-90, 
Sep. 1917. 

148. National council of primary education. Beport of second annual meeting 

at Kansas City, Mo., Peb. 27, 1917, and of the third annual meeting 
V at Atlantic City, N. J., Peb. 26, 1918. (U. S. Educ. Bur., Bulletin, 

1918, No. 26.) Govt, Pr. Office, Washington, D. C. 

149. National council of primary education. Proceedings of the fourth annual 

meeting, Chicago, HI., Peb. 25, 1919. (XJ. S. Educ. Bur. Bulletin, 

1919, No. 69.) Govt. Pr. Office, Washington, D. 0, 

150. National education association. Department of kindergarten education. 

Reports of addresses, in N, E, A., Proo., any year, 

151. Paine, M. D. Suggestions for fall nature study. Kinderg, and First 

Grade, 1:348-55, Oct. 1916. 

152. Robinson, B. H. A building project with large floor blocks. Kinderg. 

and First Grade, 3:373, Nov. 1918. 

153. Sargent, W. Beginnings of art for little children. Kinderg, and First 

Grade, 2:370, Nov. 1917. 

154. Schaffier, L. I. Christmas in the kindergarten. Kinderg, and First 

Grade, 2:316, Oct. 1917. 

155. Scott, C. A. Sdf-orgaoized groups. Kinderg. and First Grade, 2:816, 

Oct. 1917. 

156. Shnte, M. 0. Practice of democracy in the kindergarten. Kinderg. and 

First Grade, 3:89-94, March, 1918.— Traudng '^in freedom” trains 
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diild '‘for freedom” and for responsibility. Method is evidently 
project. See also entry No. 267. 

157. Sies, A. 0. Problems in sensoiy-motor education involving the selection 

of play materials Eind apparatus for small chUdren. Kvtiderg, cmd 
First GradSi 1:49-55, Feb. 1916.— Specific sense-training through play 
to form habits which will be useful in life. 

158. Smith, M. Heport of the experiment in primary education in the School 

of childhood of the University of Pittsburgh. Ktriderg, and First 
GradSi 1:288-90, Sep. 1916. 

159. Temple, A. The kinder garten-primMy unit. FI, Sch, J,, 20:498-509, 

618-27, March and April 1920. — ^An account of what the school of 
education has done. . . ^'to bring the work of the kindergarten into 
organic relationship with that of the rest of the school. ^ * Discusses 
language activities in the kindergarten-primary period. (U. S. Bduc. 
Bur.) 

160. Temple, A. Survey of Kindergartens of Bichmond, Indiana, 1917. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

161. Tupper, H. B. A farm project. Kinderg. and Fvrst Grade, 5:249-50, 

June, 1920. 

162. Wall, A, D. What are we going to do with the war in the kindergartent 

Kinderg, and First Grade, 3:320-22, Oct. 1918. — ^A unit of work de- 
veloped through the project method. (U. S. Educ. Bur.) 

163. Watkins, C. Industrial arts in the kindergarten. Kinderg^ and First 

Grade, 1:160-62, Apr. 1916. 

164. Watson, J. B. The pre-kindergarten age; a laboratory study. Kmderg^ 

and First Grade, 5:14-18, 68-72, 105-109, Jan., Feb., March 1920, — 
Beport of various experiments to test reflexes. 

165. Wells, H. Gh. Floor Games, 1912. Small, Boston. 

166. Wilson, 0. 0. Problem method of attack. Kvnderg, and First Grade, 

2:200, May, 1917. 

167. Wolford, B, W. IndividTzal and group play, Kinderg, and First Grade, 

1:380-84, Nov, 1916. 

— See also the preceding section, Elementary Education, and entry No. 
78 (Cook, Play way). 

9. Library Correlation 

*-'168. Kerr, W. H, Problem method and its library correlation, a librarian's 
reaction. Libr, J,, 42:686-87, Sep. 1917.— The writer approves the 
problem method of study and plans generously to adapt libraiy 
methods to the needs of c^dren who use the method. (Herring). — 
Written aa discussion of Lull's paper, entry No. 170, bdow. 

169, Lauler, L. F. A practical project in library work. Pop, Educator, 

38:196-98, Dec. 1920. 

170. LuU, H. Q, Problem method of instruction and its probable correlatiozis 

in library service and administration. N. E, A, Proo,^ 1917 : 562-66. 
Discussion, pp. 566-72, S<me article, abridged, lAhr, J,, 42:683-5, 
Sept, 1917. — ^Problem instruction requires the pupil to seek informa- 
tion from a variety of sources, of whiidi the library is one of the most 
important. Writer discusses how the necessary Khrary facilities may 
best be supplied. (U. S. Edue. Bur.) 
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10. Measurements and Tests 

171. Herring, J. P. Measurements of some abilities in scientific thinking. 

Journ. of Eduo. Psych., 9:535-58, 1918, and 10:417-32, 1919. — ^Inti- 
mate relation of project method and scientific method; definition of 
certain phases of scientific method; a test composed of 33 problems 
designed as measures of defined aspects of scientific ability; aim, 
history, and limitations of the test The text of the test is presented, 
and a scale is developed. (Herring) 

172. Lull, H. G. Ohservatum and Score Ca/rd, P)Ojeot Method of Leam^g. 

Bevised 1920. Kansas State Formal School, Bur. of Ednc. Meas. 
and Tests, Emporia, Kansas. — ^Three excellent cards presenting an 
elaborate analysis of project-problem abilities in five parts: lA and 
IB, Pupil activities and teacher activities in the recitation period; 
TTA and IIB, Pupil activities and teacher activities m the supervised 
study period; III, Drill projects. (Herring). — See also, LuU^s hand- 
book to accompany these score cards, entry Fo. 62, above. 

173. McCall, W. A. Measuring the Horace Mann Elementary School. Teach. 

Coll. Becord, 19:472-84, 1918. — ^Reports measurements in an experi- 
mental school where the project method is used in several rooms. 
(Herring) 

174. McOaB, W. A., and others. Experimental measurements. (Horace Mann 

studies in elementary education.) Teach. Coll. Becord, 20:218-28, 
May 1919. — ^The measurement of ^erimental ^oups using the project 
meihod and of control groups not using it just^ed the conclusion that 
the project method secured the conventional ''intelligences*^ of the 
primary grades almost as well as the older methods. The project 
method, being new, it is suggested, may or may not later outstrip the 
more formal methods in the intellectual requirements of minimum 
essentials, and may or may not outstrip them m certain as-yet un- 
measurable qualities. (Herring) 

175. Thompson, 0. J. Study of the socialized versus the academic method of 

teaching written composition. Sch, Bev., 27:110-133, 1919, — ^An ex- 
perimental and a control group aro compared through measurements, 
with the conclusion that the method whi^ utilizes the social elements 
of the composition and group stimuli gives decidedly better results, 
Hecommendations as to procedure are included. (Herring) 

— See also entry Fo, 271, 

11. Sooialigation 

176. Burks, J. D. Environment of the school Teach. Coll. Record, 3:273*91, 

1902. — ^The environment is that of the Speyer School This article 
admirably illustrates one kind of knowledge noeded in education 
through projects. (Herring) 

177. Burns, H. F. Group socialized recitation. Education, 39:176-81, 1918. — 

Develops somewhat elaborately a plan of discussion in small groups 
as preparation for recitation. The plan is reported as having been 
warmly approved by certain high-school pupils, who say that it is 
broadening, it is interesting, it develops coherent expression and co- 
operation, and that it provokes thought. (Herring) 

178. Chicago Formal College students. Suggestive outline for project-problem 

teaching. Chicago Schools J., 2:17-20, 1919. — Questions to stimulate 
interest and bring out the suggestion by the group that a dub be 
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formed to study Chicago- ^s achievements and needs. The plans made 
by the group are presented, including the organization of a dramatic 
club. 

179. Dewey, E. New Schools for Old: the EegeneraUoTi of the Porter School, 
337pp. 1919. Dutton, K. T. — k. solution of difficulties typical of 
rural education through means typically accessible in the country. The 
things done in the sdiool were done with an eye to the education of 
the community. School and community interest were made one. 
(Herring) 

190. Dewey, E., and Dewey J. Schools of Tomorrow, 316pp. 1915. Dutton 

N*. Y. — contemporary source of current thought on purposeful 
activity in education, as related to natural devdopment^ freedom, 
individuality, play, education through industry, and democratic edu- 
cation. Certain ‘^schools of tomorrow,'' now famous, are here 
described. (Herring) 

191. Fell, E. E. Socializing the school and the community. Moderator Topies, 

38:453-55, 469-71, 1918. — ^Desciibes the organization, subsequent man- 
agement, and benefits of dubs for parents and teachers. (Herring) 

192. Francis W. Parker School, Chicago Morning exercise as a socializing 

influence. 198pp. (Francis W, Parker School Yearbook, v.2, 1913.) 

193. Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. Social motive in school woik. 139pp. 

(Francis W. Parker School Yearbook, v.l, 1912.) 

194. Lull, H. G. Socializiag school procedure Amer, J, of Sooiot, 24:681-91, 

May 1919. — The free-play ways of children utilized m teaching. Two 
assignments are presented, one that hampers the free purposeful attack 
of pupds and one that furtheis that attack. Stenographic report of 
class conversation. Application of the project way to discipline and 
planning. (Herring) * 

195. Hewby, M. I. The socialized recitation. Sierra Bduo. News, 15:70-2, 

1919. — ^A school magazine published by pupils, debating dubs for oral 
language, imaginary ownership of real estate, and oil prospecting are 
used to socialize the curriculum. Suggestive of projects possible in 
most communities. (Herring) 

196. Quick, H, Brown Mouse. 310pp. 1915. Bobbs, Men ill, Indianapolis. — 

Fascinating fiction of a farmer lad with a country education, who 
was inveigled to teach the country school and who quasi-instinctively 
based his procedure upon an informal survey of community needs. 
A book that makes its own educational appeal on a basis of common 
sense and plain humor. The ways of the novice here strikingly sug- 
gest the project method. (Herring) 

197. Eoberts, A. 0. An experiment in socialization. Soh, Bev., 26:25-34, 

1918. — ^Details an experiment in the adaptation of high-school 
education to certain purposeful community demands. (Herring) 

198. Scott, 0. A. Social Eduoatuyn, 298pp, 1908. Ginn, Boston,— Describes 

certain atypical schools, such as the George Junior Eepuhlic and the 
Dewey School. Discusses sdf-organized group work, (Herring) 

199. Scott, €. A. Social significance of self-organized group work. In King, 

I-, ed,, Social Aspects of EducaUonf pp. 377-93. 1912. MacTnillan, 
N. Y. — ^Presents a method of initialing the project plan in a sdiool 
room to which it is new, and desenbes a number of projects. Socializa- 
tion is seen intimately related with project. A most interesting, vivid, 
and frank narrative concerning certain difficulties and solutions in 
socialization. (Herring) 
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IS, Thinking, Learning 

200. Dearborn, Gt, V. K Eoid to Learn Easily, 221pp. 1916. Little-Brown, 
Boston. — One of the how-to-stndy books from which one may take 
helpful suggestions for his own method in its general aspects. 
(Herring) 

- 201. Dewey, J. Eow We ThinJc, 224pp. 1910. Heath, Boston.~A main 

source of the philosophy and psychology of education through prob- 
lems, with much specific advice as to procedure in the school. (Herring) 

202. Dewey, J. Reasoning in early childhood. Teach, Coll, Becord, 15:9-15, 

1914. — The improvement of reasoning power is perhaps impossible 
through teaching, but the conditions which permit its development may 
be provided. Three constant conditions of thinking: end, means, dis- 
covery. A writing of importance as showing through what means 
reasoning capacity may grow and through what means it will not. 
(Herring) 

203. Barhart, L. B. Bxpermient in teaching children to study. Educcdion, 

30:236-44, 1909--^aii fourth-grade pupils be taught to study a read- 
ing lesson independently? The question is answered affirmatively, and 
a detailed account of the method of investigation is presented. Very 
useful on the problem, side of the project method. (Herring) 

204. Barhart, L. B. Systematio Study m the Elementary Schools, 97pp, 1908. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univ., N. T, — ^Treats of the usual lack of 
effective study by children and of its possibility, of the recogmtion 
of problems, collecting data, scientific doubt, veiification, memorizing, 
and of recognizing individnality. HlustraUve material is inclnded. 
An excellent analysis of the educational situation as to children’s 
study, and of valid methods. (Herring) 

205. ' Barhart, L, B. Teaching Children toBtudy, 181pp. 1909. Houghton 

- Mifflin, Boston. — Treats of the inductive and deductive methods of 
study, of the textbook in study, of children’s abilities for study, and 
of present attainments. Very useful on the problem side of the 
problem-project method. (Herring) 

206. Barhart, L. B, Types of Teaching, 277pp. 1915. Houghton Mifflin, 

Boston. — See especially ck 14, Training children to study. Treats of 
finding the aim, judging of hypotheses, collecting and evaluatiiig 
data, organizing data, auEpending judgment, testing conclusions, and 
thoughtful memorizing, valuable for the. problem aspect of the 
problem-project method. (Herring) 

207. Jones, W. H. S. Sow We Learn, 64pp. 1916. Putnam, N. T.— The 

psychology and practice of scientific method as employed by boys. 
Induction, deduction, examples of scientifio discoveries, the method of 
discovery, analogy, fallacies, learning, and aulhority. The illustrative 
material is well developed, (Herring) 

208. Batson, H. D. Sow to Use Tour Mind, 217pp. 1916. Lippineott, 

Philadelphia. — One of the how-to-study books from which one may 
take helpful suggestions for his own method in its general aspect. 
(Herring) 

209. Lull, H. G. University how-to-study class. iSfoa, 4:961, 1916. — 

How the author in eo*opera1don with instructors in the engineering de- 
partment of a university taught engineering students how to s^dy. 
Suggests a type of work probably much needed in many schools. 
(Herring) 
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210. McLaughlin, K How to study. El 8eh, J, 15:22-24, 1915. — ^Tkree 

common difficulties are presented and remedies proposed. (Herring) 

211. McMurry, F. M. Eow to Study and Teachmg Sow to Study. 324pp. 

1909. Houghton Mitfflin, Boston. — ^Natuie of study; provision for 
specific purposes; supplementing thought; organizing ideas; judging 
soundness and worth; memorizing; using ideas; tentative attitudes; 
individuality. An important early contribution to the project method, 
with special emphasis on the problem. (Herring) 

212. McMurry, F. M., and others. Symposium on study in the elementary 

school. Education, 30:242-44, 311-15, 1909-1910. — ^Opinions of a score 
of educators in response to pertinent questions. (Herring) 

213. Merriman, B. D. Technique of supervised study. Sell. Bev,, 18:35-38, 

1918. — ^Very helpful, detailed, concrete outline for this phase of 
problem study. (Herring) 

214. Miller, I. E. Psychology of TUnUng. 298pp. 1910. Macmillan, N. Y.— ^ 

TJsefid as an analysis of the physiologicid and psychological bases of 
thinking. Includes many spemfic suggestions as to procedure in guid- 
ing children in their thinking. (Herring) 

215. Eorem, S. 0. Supervised study as a school project. Jv/rmr E%gh School 

Cleoffmg Eouse Bull, 1:23-24, April 1920. 

216. Sandwich, E. L. Eow to Study and What to Study. 170pp. 1915. 

Heath, Boston. — ^A how-to-study book that repays reading. Discussion ; 
pithy summary; positive recommendation; analysis o-f process, aspects, 
types, and factors of study. Good for junior- and senior-high-school 
students and for adults who feel the need of help on the technique of 
their study habits. (Herring) 

217. mipple, G. M. Eow to Study Bffeotmly. 44pp. 1916. Public Sch. 

Pub. Co., Bloomington, HI. — Clear, sound, detailed directions for 
) guidance of study in the elementary school, high school, and college. 

Contains much that will help many an adult. (Herring) 

IS. Teacher Training 

218. Kelly, F. J. The problem method applied to teachers’ institutes. 

Teaching, No, 39, Oct. 15, 1917, pp, 5-10. 

219. Miller, H. L. University of Wisconsin plan for the preparation of high 

^ school teachers. 18th YearlooTc, Ft. 1, pp. 7-165.— A vigorous, sug- 

/ gestive presentation of the plan of preparation thiough participation, 

in which the project method is central, and from which one may learn 
much of the actual working of the method in one school and almost 
sense how it feels to learn to teach well. The earnest daily reports of 
the college seniors who are preparing to teach ate iUmninating. 
(Herring) 

220. Nolan, A. W. Project methods in teacher training in vocational agri- 

culture. In N. E. A. Free., 1918:276. 

221. Taylor, W- S. Project methods in teacher-training courses. Sch. and 

^ 00 ., 8:487-90, Oct. 26, 1918, Same 1918: 276 - 78 .— 

Instruction in agriculture in the secondary s^ool was lifeless until 
( projects were used. The beneficial results and the criteria of the 
method in agriculture are discussed. (Herring) 
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III. SUBJECTS OF IKSTEUCTION 
14. Agriculture 

222. Association of Land Grant Colleges. Teaching by the problem method 

was the theme of the 34th annual meeting of the association, at 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 19-22, 1920. Secretary, J. L. HiUs, Burling- 
ton, Yt. 

223. Bawden, W. T. Agrieultuial education through home projects: the 

Massachusetts plan. Voc. Edue., 3:86-105, Nov. 1913. 

224. Bennett, 0. E. Study of the wheat industry in the fifth grade. Teach. 

CoU. Becord, 12:50-54, Jan. 1911. 

225. Benson, 0, H. Project demonstration. J. of Eduo., 82:125,129, Ang, 

19, 1915. 

226. Brieker, G. A. Home projects. In his Agricultural Education for Teach- 

ers, pp 147-53. 1914. Am. Bk. Co., N. Y. 

227. Carris, L. H. Vegetable gardening as a school project. Atlantio Educ. J., 

12:146-51, Nov. 1915. 

228. Cook County, Illinois. Public instruction dept. Achievement course, 

(School-home project outline 1918, Cook County schools.) 19pp. 
1918. Chicago. 

229. French, W. H. Home projects in agriculture for Michigan scfiiools and 

school credits. (Bulletin No. 17, Michigan Agricultural Coll., East 
Lansing.) 15pp. 1916. 

23'0, Gibson, H. H. Eelating the work in agidculture to home and community 
problems. Midland Schools, 31:146-48, Jan. 1917. — ^Poultry workj 
home project work. (U. 8. Educ. Bur.) 

231. Hawkins, L. S. Plans and records of home project instruction. In Nat. 

Soo. for the Promotion of Indus. Educ., Proo., 1916:312-24 

232. Heald, F, E. Lessons m Poultry for Bwral Schools. (Bulletin 464. 

U. S. Agric. Bept.) 84pp. 1918. Govt. Printing Office, Washington. 

233. Heald, F. B. The project in agricultural education. Gen. Science Q., 

1:166-69, March, 1917. 

234. Heald, F. E, School Credit for Eome Practice in Agriculture. (Bulletin 

385, XT. S. Agric. Bept.) 27pp. 1916, Govt. Pr. Office, Wash. 

235. Indiana. Public instruction dept. Supervised home project and dub 

wo<rk, (Indiana. State Board of Education. Educational Bulletin 
No. 39, Vocational Series No. 19.) 61pp. 1919. Indianapolis. 

236. Indiana. Public instruction d^t. Supervised home project work. 

(Indiana. State Board of Education. Educational B^etin No. 19, 
Vocational Series No, 15, Jan. 1917.) 12pp. 1917. Indianapolis. 

237. Indiana. Public instruction dept., Vocational division. Courses in agri- 

culture on the home basis. (Indiana. State Board of Education. 
Educational Bulletin No. 27.) 395pp. 1917. Indianapolis, 

238. Lane, O. H., and Heald, F. B. Correlating Agrioultme with the Public 

Schools vn the Northern States. (U. S. Agric. Bept. Bulletin 281.) 
42pp. 1915. Govt. Pr. Office, Washington. 

239. Massachusetts. Education board. Agricultural Project Study, (Agri- 

cultural education service, Bulletin, 1912, No. 4.) 38pp. 1912. 

240. Massadiusetts. Education board. The part-time and project method 

necessary to an effective system of agricultural schools for Massa- 
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chusotts. In its Beport on Agricultural Education. January 1911, 
pp. 41-61. Boston. 

241. Massacliusetts. Education board. Project Study Outlines for Yegetahle 

Ga/rdenmg. (Agricultural Education Service, Bulletin, 1912, Sfo. 6.) 
30pp. 1912. 

242. New Hampshire. Public instruction dept., Division of institutes. Home 

projects in horticulture and :field crops. Requirements for standard 
(N. H.) schools. (New Hampshire. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Institute circular, senes 1917-18, No. 83.) 18pp. 1917. Con- 
cord, N. H, 

243. New Yoik (State). Education dept. Home project work in agriculture. 

In its Schools of Agriculture, Meehan^ Arts, and Eormmaking, 
(University of the State of New York, Bulletin 543, May 16, 1913.) 
pp. 11-16. 1913. Albany, N. Y. 

244. Nolan, A. W. Rome Projects for School Agriculture. 37pp. 1913. 

Agricultural College, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. 

245. Selvig, 0. C. The home project as the center vs. the home project as the 

outgrowth of agricultui^ instruction. School Education, 35:4-5, 
Eeb. 1916. 

246. Spanton, W. T. The home project method of instruction in vocational 

agriculture. Ohio Teacher, 41:12-16, Sept. 1920. 

247. Stimson, E, W. Effect of lural continuation school on agricultural 

efficiency. In N. E. A, Proc,, 1918:291-93. 

248. Stimson, R. W. Massachusetts Eome-Project Plan of Agricultural Edu^ 

cation. (U. S. Bureau of Education, Bulletm, 1914, No. 8.) 104pp, 
1914. Govt. Pr. Office, Washington. 

249. Stimson, E. W, Vocational Agricultural Education by Home Projects, 

468pp. 1919. Macmillan, N. Y. 

250. U. S, Vocational Education, Federal board for. The home project as 

a phase of vocational agricultural education. (Bulletin 21, Agricultural 
Series, No. 3.) 43pp« 1918. 

251. Use of the home farm in agricultural teaching. Sch. Saenoe and Math., 

16:584-94, Oct. 1916. 

252. Watson, C. W. School home-garden project. NebrasJca Teacher, 

20:293-97, 1918. — ^Presents the organization and results of a project 
involving the co-operation of boys and girls of a state. (Herring) 

253. Welles, W. S. Home-project work too small; something bigger needed; 

a substitute in operation. E. E. A. Proe., 1918:283-5. 

254. Wilson, G. M. Home project work in agriculture. Midland Schools, 

30:14-17, Sept. 1915. 

15. Agriculture— Sigh Schools 

255. Barrow^ H. P. Rome Projects in Secondary Courses w Agriculture. 

(U. S. Agric. Dept., Bulletin 846.) 20pp. 1916. Govt. Pr, Office, 
Washington. 

256. Dennis, L. H, Home project work in secondary-school agriculture. 

N. E. A. Free., 1916:622-26. 

257. Doughty, W. P., and others. Project work. In their Courses in Agricul- 

ture for Secondary Schools of Texas. (Joint bulletin of the Texas 
State Department of Education, University of Texas, and Agricultural 
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and Mecliamcal College of Texas, No. 1, Oct. 1, 1914.) pp. 24-5. 
1914. Austin, Texas. 

258. Hummel, W. G. Utilization of land by high schools teaching agriculture, 

pt. 2, Home projects. Umv, of Calif, Chronicle, 17 :309-19, July, 1915. 

259. Lane, 0. H. Aims and methods of project work in secondary agriculture. 

8cJu Science and Math., 17:805-10, Dec. 1917. 

260. New York (State) Education dept. Home projects. In its Agriculture 

in the E%gh School. Univ. of the State of N. Y., Bulletin 563, March 
15, 1914.) pp. 7-21. 1914. Albany, N. Y. 

261. Selvig, C. G. Home project work ts laboratory and school garden plat 

work for high school students In Agricultural Teaching: Papers pre- 
sented at the fouith annual meeting of the American association for 
the advancement of agricultural teaching. (U. S. Bureau of Educ., 
Bulletin, 1914, No. 27.) pp. 8-17. 1914. Govt. Pr. Office, Wash- 
ington. — ^Discussion by W. R. Hart, pp. 17-29. 

262. Snedden, D. New type of school for farming. Sch. and Soc., 10:281-84, 

Sept. 6, 1919. 

263. Snedden, D. Two important current problems of agricultural education, 

Sch. and Soc., 9:347-51, March 29, 1919. 

16. — Citieenshi/g, Cmes, Ethics, oM Beligion 

264. Davidson, P. E. Educational reform and the manly virtues. Sch. and 

Soc., 8:361-67, 1918. — ^Discusses Mexner's Modern School, raising 
questions regarding modem education, particularly regarding the rela- 
tion of interest and effort to preparation for life. The author feels 
the need of a legitimate compromise between interest and effort. 
(Herring) 

265. Jilek, Annie L. Project method in teaching civics. El. Sch. J., 21:216-19, 

Nov. 1920. 

266. Kilpatrick, W. H. Education of adolescents for democracy: a general 

view and evaluation of present methods. EeUg. Education, 14:123-35, 
1919, — ^A eontiibution of the very first importance as proposing that 
we agree upon eritena and proceed to evaluate the organizations in 
which our adolescents are educated. Phases of educatioi^ psychology 
are related; criteria are proposed; a long list of institutions such as 
the Boy Scouts, high schools, technical schools, Y. M. 0. A., and school 
fraternitieB are evaluated and ranked. (Herring) 

267. Shute, M, 0. Practice of democracy in the kindergarten. Kvnderg. cmd 

First Grade, 8:89-94, 1918. — Usefully suggestive discussion of the 
problems of democratic education, e. g., 3iat of the individual • and 
society. (Herring) 

268. Simpson, J. H. Adventure in Education, 207pp. 1917. Sidgwick, Lon- 

don. — ^An interestingly written and carefully analytic description of 
an experiment in the educative effect of self-government in one of 
the lower forms of Rugby School, England. (Herring) 

269. Smith, G. 0. Citizenship pageant as a school project. Normal Znstruc. 

and Prim. Plans, 29:28-9, Nov. 1920, 

270. Tallman, L. New types of class teaching. EeUg. Education, 12:271-80, 

1917. — ^Discussion of project method. Illustrative material. Emphasis 
on real life situations, and upon natural method and. socialized activity. 
Bearing of project method upon religious education. (Herring) 
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271. UptoB, S. M., and Chassell, C. P. Scale foi measuring the importance of 

habits of ^od citizenship. Teach, Coll Becord, 20:36-65, 1919. — X 
scale in wMeh certain virtuos important in project method fmd prom- 
inent place. (Herring) 

272. Valentine, P. P. How can we teach citizenship* Sierra Edue, News, 

14:129-32, March 1918 — School project plan and the importance of 
motivation in the teaching of citizenship. (U. S. £duc. Bur.) 

273. Young, J. T. Problem method in the teaching of social science. Penn- 

sylvama, Umv, of, Schoolmen^s week, 1916, pp. 271-73. 

17. English 

274. Clark A. B. Problem method in teaching English. Education, 40:371-78, 

Feb. 1920. 

275. Gaston, 0. B. Social proceduie in the English classroom. English J., 

8:2-7, 1919. — ^Eeports work done by a socially active group, the ad- 
vantages for teacher and pupil, and a number of questions to be used 
as criteria for this type of work. (Herrmg) 

276. Green, J. L. An English project motivated by histo-ry. English J., 

9:557-69, Dec. 1920. 

277. Ziegler, 0. W. Problem-project method in English teaching. Penn- 

sylvania Sch, J,, 65:520-24, May 1917, 

18, English — Elementary Schools 

278. Bolenius, E. M. Elementary Lessons in Everyday English. 1920. Amer. 

Bk. Co., N. Y, — ^A systematic application of the project, 

279. Johnson, A. Written composition in the fourth grade. Central Normal 

Bulletin, 15:7-8, 1919. — ^Through group criticism and incidental teach- 
ing of minimum essentials in composition, high standards in para- 
graphing are attained. (Herring) 

280. Parker. E. P. A sixth-grade Engli^ unit. El. Soh. J., 15:82-90, Oct 

1914. — ^Excellent practical example of project method of organizing 
subject matter. Description of pupils' work. Topic, Ships and 
shipbuilding." 

281. Wilson, H. B., and Wilson, G. M. Motivation of language and com- 

position. Motivation of School Work, pp. 71-100. 1916. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. 


19. Englis1ir--JwnMr High Schools 

282. Johansen, F. 0. Projects i/n Action English; Socnalieed EedtaAions in 

Composition and dammar. 207pp. 1920. Badger, Boston, — ^Tn this 
origin method of teaching English grammar, pupils singly or in 
groups present some action, usually a very simple one, before the class. 
Then the pupils make original sentences of various types based upon 
this action, and readily learn the principles of grammar and compo- 
sition. (U. S. Educ. Bur.) 

283. Wilson, J. H. Eighth-grade English. Teaching Ho. 45, pp. 15-18, Feb- 

ruary 1919. 

SO. English — High Schools 

284. Gark, A, B. Another experiment in problem teaching, English J., 

8:218-28, April 1919. — Third-year high-school English. See also entry 
Ho. 77. 
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285. Hinchmazi, W. S. Beading dubs instead of literature classes. 8ch, and 

8oc,, 4:417, 1916, — Each boy reports upon a book he has read from 
time to time, the report being followed by class discussion. The fact 
that the teacher is never quite prepared is one of the educative features 
of the plan. Boys are found to read about two and one-half times as 
much under this scheme as before its use. (Herring) 

286. Lasher, G. S. English and the project method. Journal of the Michigan 

School Masters^ CHI, 63 .61-67, 1918. — ^Deseiibes the writing of a book 
about Chicago by a fieshnian high-school class, and other projects. 
(Herring) 

287. McIntyre, H. I. Giving purpose to students of high-school English. Eng- 

lish J., 6:539-41, 1917.— Describes the beginning of an attempt to 
increase the interest of freshman and junior English students by sur- 
veying their needs and organizing the course to meet the needs ex- 
pressed. (Herring) 

288. Stratton, E. Project method of Teaching oral composition. High 8ch, J., 

3:35-38, Feb. 1920. 

289. Struble, M. C. A big business-English project. English J., 9:463-66, 

Oct. 1920. — ^A dass in Ellensburg, Wa^., high schooL 

290. Ziegler, 0. W. Laboratory method in English teaching. English J., 8:3, 

1919. — ^Describes, as in a friendly interview, aspects of a new method 
in high-school J^glish: lengthened school day^ supervised study; 
equipment; relations in the cumeulum; content; spirit of industiy; 
responses m educative activities beyond school r^uirement; aim and 
method in poetry; difilculties; textbooks. (Herring) 

81, Geography 

291. Allen, 17. B. Teaching geography by the problem method. Normal 

Instmc. and Prim, Plans, 29 :43, 66-67, Nov. 1919. 

292. Branom, M. E. Problem method of teaching geography. Jn, of Geog,, 

19:233-42, Sept. 1920. — ^Nature, development, and practice of the prob- 
lem method. 

293. Branom, M. B, Project-problem method in the teaching of geography. 

Jn, of Geog,, 16:333-38, 1918.— A general discussion of the nature of 
solutions, the advanta^, the dimcuItieB, and the dangers of the 
method, with a number of illustrations. (Herring) 

294. Hausman, L. A, Making relief maps. /n. o/ 16:97-100, 1918. — 

A method by which pupils who are devdoping projects in geography 
or history may build contour or relief maps, (Herring) 

295. Lockwood, I. Problem method in geography. School Education, 

39:34-35, Nov. 1919, 

296. Minor, K. Problem teaching: how to plan for it. /n. o/ 19:61-69, 

Peb. 1920. — Formulates a plan based upon an illustration drawn Lrom 
experience, a study of Japan. Gives references to books on Japan 
suitable for children. (XT. S. Bduc. Bur.) 

297. Semple, E. 0. Influences of Geographic Ewoirorment, 683pp. 1911. 

Holt, N. T. — ^An invaluable source of problems and their solutions, for 
the teacher who realizes the necessity of being, upon her own level, a 
student, if die is to guide students. (Herring) 

298. Weisend, W. T. Problem method applied to geography. Education, 

41:166-70, Nov. 1920. 
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299. Wilson, H. B., and Wilson, G. M. Motivation of geography. In their 

Motivation of School WorJc, pp. 133-57. 1916. Houghton Mifflin, 

Boston. 

300. Write, B. Socialized recitation. AtlanUc Educ* J., 13:175-81, 1917. — 

A socialized recitation in geography. (Herring) 

SIS. Geography — Elementary Schools 

301. Johnson, M. T. Chile and other South American countries by the prob- 

lem method. Pop. Educator, 38:218-19, Dec. 1920. 

302. Knight, E. B. Collecting and making use of local geography material. 

El. Sch. J., 20:469-65, Feb. 1920. 

SS. Geography— Jnnior Sigh Schools 

303. Goodwin, E. C. A geography project. Pop. Educator, 38:78-79, Oct. 

1920. 

304. O’Neil, W. J. Teaching geography through the problem method. Pop, 

Educator, 37:22-23, Sep. 1919 

305. Parker, E. P. Partition of Africa, a seventh-grade geography unit. 

El, Sch. J., 20:188-202, 1917. — ^Nine periods of sixty minutes each 
sufficed to develop this project. Each child chose his own part. Vivid 
narrative of how problems lead to solutions and solutions to problems. 
(Herring) 

306. Williams, J. Project-problem instruction in eighth-grade geography. 

Teaching, No. 45, February 1919, pp. 11-15. 

fS4, History 

307. Birdwell, A. W. Problem method of teaching history. Texas History 

Teachers* BuTletm, 6:6-8, Nov. 15, 1916. (Univ. of Texas, Bulletin, 
1916, No. 64.) 1916. Austin, Texas. 

308. Branom, M. E. Project-problem method in history. Historical OutlooTc, 

11:107-10, 1920. — ^Information projects, enjoyment projects, and 
problem projects. Effect-to-cause and cause-to-effect problems in his- 
tory. Illustrations. The initiation of projects. Steps in. the project 
process. (Herring) 

309. Branom, M, E. Project-problem method in the teaching of the history 

of Missouri. Missouri Sch. J., 35:61-63, Feb. 1918. 

310. Hatch, B. W. Project-problem as a method for teaching history. His- 

torioal Outlooh, 11:237-40, June 1920. 

311. Keatinge, M. W. Studies in the Teaching of History, 232pp. 1910. 

Macmillan, N. Y. — A, most suggestive work on the use of problems in 
teaching history. A masterly discussion of the difficulties inherent in 
histori«il problems. Many illustrations of the quality of criticism of 
which students are capable. (Herring) 

312. Levin, S. M. Use of the problem method in history teaching. Educa- 

tion, 40:111-20, Oct. 1919. — ^Emphasizes the importance of history 
teaching and advocates the problem method as ‘^an instrumentality of 
inestimable worth.” (U. S. Educ. Bur.) 

313. 0 ’Neil, W. J. Problem idea in the teaching of history. Normal Instrue, 

and Prim, Plans, 26:50, 68, March 1917. 
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314. Boberts, B. M. Problem znetliod in history teaching^ an argument. Pop, 

Educator, 35:132-33, Nov. 1917. 

315. Eosenberger, W. B. Problem method in teaching history. NormaZ 

Instruo, and Pnm. Plana, 26:33-34, 74, Nov. 1916 — Shows how the 
problem method may be applied to the study of political history, 
economic and industnal history, and social history. (U. S. Bduc. Bur.) 

316. Traner, P. W. Socialising the study of history. Sch, Eev., 25:714-21, 

1917. — Presents ciiteiia for the selection of content. Favors the 
topical or problem method.'' The aim of education is stated to be 
adjustment to social enviionment. (Herring) 

317. Wilson, H. B., and Wilson, G. M. Motivation of history. In their 

Motwation of School Work, pp. 101-32. 1916. Houghton Milfflin, 
Boston. 


its, Eiatory~-Jmior Eigh Schools 

318. Wilson, G. M. Motivation of seventh and eight-grade history work. 

EL Sch, Teacher, 13:11-16, 1912. — A very interesting suggestion. An 
8B class in United States history used Madison 's J owmal of the Con- 
stitutional Contention and organized itself into such a convention, 
the teacher being elected to play the role of Washington. Other 
members of the group played other roles. The dramatic treatment 
aroused undoubted interest. (Herring) 

S6, Eistorp — Sigh Schools 

319. Clark, L. A. Good way to teach history. Sch, E&v,, 17:265-66, 1909. — 

A record of events in a high school with evidence of keen interest and 
successful outcomes, '*No teacher is equal to the dynamic force of the 
class before her." (Herring) 

320. Johnson, B, T. Problem method of teaching history in the high school. 

(Missouri, First district normal school, Kirksville, Bulletin, 16:14-22, 
Jan. 1916.) ' 

iS7, Some Econom%cs 

321. Adams, M. G. Home project work in vocational home economies in 

secondary schools. Jn. of Some Econ., 10:358-62, 1918.— Suggests 
projects in food, textiles, and clothing, giving general directions, steps 
of preparation for the teacher, projects for different years of the 
course, and pupil outlines. (Herring) 

322. Charters, W. W. Project in home economies teaching. Jn, of Some 

Econ,, 10:114-19,^ March 1918. — ^Definition, relation to curriculum, 
advantages, and limitations of projects, (Herring) 

323. Heyle, E. M. School lunch as a project in teaching cookery in the 

Momentary schools. Jn, of Eome Econ,, 9:205-10, 1917. — Describes 
and evaluates a method in which tho preparation of the school lunch 
is at once educative and eflScient, (Herring) 

324. Home project work in Utah. Jn. of Eome Econ,, 12:67-8, Feb. 1920. 
326. Snedden, D. Project method of teaching homemaking. Eduo. Admin. 

and Superv,, 5:94-6, Feb. 1919, — Not^ of an address suggestive as 
to method and containing a list of relevant projects. (Herring) 

326. Tex^ ^ Agriculture dept., Home economics division. Eome Projecfts for 
Agriculture and Eome Economics, by Mrs. E. M. Barrett. . , (Texas, 
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Dept, of Agnculiure, BuEetin No. 47, Januaiy-Februaiy.) 32pp. 
1916! Austin, Texas, 

$8. Eyg%ene end Phys%oal Trmning 

327. Case-System Corporation, Trenton, N. J. Case-system of teaching 

hygiene . . , 28pp. 1916. 

328. Haight, H. W. Case system of teaching hygiene and preventive medicine 

in the upper grades. JEdv>e. Bev, 49:503-9, May 1915. 

329. Haight, H. 'W', Case system of teaching hygiene in graded schools. 

Edue. Bev,, 62:385-91, Nov. 1916. 

330. McCloy, C. H. Project method of teaching. Physical Trainvng, 17 :53-62, 

Dee. 1919. 

331. Stoelzing, K. Health chores, a hygiene project. Prim. Eduo., 28:552-63, 

Nov. 1920, 

— See also entry No. 92, Good Health project. 

S9. Industrial Education 

332. Burton, M. G. Eight thousand desks refnished in the schools of Hansas 

City, Missouri. Indus. Ai'is Mag , 9:16-17, Peb. 1920. 

333. Burton, M. G. Shop Projects Based on Cornmurnty Problems. 135pp. 

1916. Ginn, Boston, 

334. Carman, H. Y. Basing work in industrial arts on the consti notion of a 

new building. Teach. CcU, Becord, 17:247-62, 1916. — **In basing 
the larger portion of a year work in industrial arts upon the erection 
of a new Mgh-school building, he has given a practic^ demonstration 
in the enrichment of school work by deriving its motives from com- 
munity activities . . . Cooperation of the teachers came as the 
most natural thing . . . Mr. Carman ^s successful experiment should 
stimulate other teachers to similar effort. P. G. Bonser. (Herring) 

335. Craigo, E. T. New idea in trade training. Artisan^ 1:6-7, 1919. — ^At 

Dtowoody Institute interest in learning is said to be created by a 
little participation in actual industry at the outset. Students about 
to study framing, raftor-cuttmg, and ffooring, first build a aryiall 
building. (Herring) 

336. Poulkes, T. E., and Diamond, T. Argument for larger projects suggestive 

of community activity, Mmuci Traimng Mag., 21:5-8, 1919. — Study 
of projects, made and used by 1532 pupils in Wisconsin, showed that 
many articles made are not used. Such projects as the summer cottage, 
the garage, the highboy, are suggested. (Herring) 

337. Indmtrial Arts Magasme. Problems and projects. A department which 

presents each month class and shop projects in the industrial arts. 
Directions and diagrams. 

338. Jackson, L. L. Project — sinning and sinned against. Indus. Arts Mag., 

7:138-9, 1918 . — ha application of certain criteria of project educar 
tion to a typical industrial arts project. (Herring) 

339. Skinner, E. Practical problem for the drawing class. Indus. Arts Mag., 

9:70-72, Peb. 1920. 

340. Whitcomb, P. 0, General project method of teaching the industrial arts. 

Indus. Arts Mag., 9:131-35, Apr, 1920. 
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341. Whitney, H. J. Project method of manual training. Mamal Tr. Mag., 

22:57-61, Sep. 1920. 

342. Woollner, K. Project analysis. Manual Tr. Mag., 21:159-61, Jan. 1920. 

SO. iTiAustnal Eduoatiory— Elementary Schools 

343. Bonser, P. G. Indnstnal arts. In Eapeer, L. W., ed. Teaching Ele- 

mentary School Subjects, pp. 281-98. 1917. Benbner, N. T. — ^The 

need, values, organization, and content of a curriculum in industrial 
arts, with provision for projects ^ WiU lepay analysis by any one pur- 
posing to mate curricula, (fierring)i 

344. Dopp, K. E. Place of Industnes m Elementary Education. 270pp, 1913. 

TJniv. of Chicago Pr., Chicago.—Suggestive in many parts, but 
especially in eh. 5, which treats of the problem of the teacher who is 
not fumi^ed with the equipment needed for industrial projects. 
(Herring) 

345. Payne, E. G. Espenment in motivation. El Sch. J., 17:727-33, 1917. — 

An experiment undertaken with boys. The plan was of two parts; 
visits to factories, and study and discussion growing out of the visits. 
Contains a general outline for the study of any industry. (Herring) 

346. Towne, M. E. Developing a class project, Indus, Arts Mag., 9:442*44, 

Nov. 1920.— -Development of a project on rope, suggested in a sixth- 
grade history dass. 

347. Trybom, J. H. An application of the project method; elementary 

manual training, fifth grade, Manml Tr. Mag., 22:129-33, Nov. 1920. 

348. Yaughn, S. J. Assignment and planning of projects. iTtdtis. Arts Mag., 

8:392-96, Oct, 1919. — Woodworking m the elementary schools. (TJ. S. 
Bduc. Bur.) 

349. Wiecking, A, Some suggestions for primary industrial projects. School 

Progress, 1:3-6, 1919- 

Sl. Industrial Education — High Schools 

350. Bkekhum, S. A. Boy Activity Projects. 143pp. 1918. Manual Arts 

Press, Peoria, HI. 

361. Blackburn, S. A. Problems in Farm WoodvJorh for AgricuUujral Schools, 
High Schools, Industrial Schools, md Country Schools. 128pp, 1915. 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, HI. 

352. Illinois, University. High school conference, 1918. Eeports on projects 

by Smith-Hughes teadiexs. Proceedvngs of High School Conference, 
University of lUimis, Nov, 21-23, 1918, pp, 106-110. Urbana, HL 

SB. Mathematics 

353. Breekenridge, W. E, Applied problems. H. E. A. Proc., 1910:515-19. 

354. Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers. Mathematics 

section. Beport of committee on real applied problems in algebra and 
geometiT, by J. P. Millis and others. ScK Science and Math., 
9:788-98, Nov. 1900. — ^Analysis of problem method. Method and 
results of the investigation of the committee. IQustrative problems. 
Bibliography of sources of problems. (Herring) 

355. Miller, G. A. Case method of teaching mathematics. Sch. Science and 

Math., 19:344-49, Apr. 1919. 
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SS, Mathematics — Elementary Schools 

356. Wilson, H. B., and Wilson, G. M. Motivation of arithmetio. In their 

Motivation of School WcrJc, pp. 152-82. 1916. - Honghton Mifflin, 

Boston. 

357. Wright, A. Project-problem instruction in arithmetic. Teaching, No, 

45, February 1919, pp. 18-21, 

S4, Mathematics — Junior Eigh Schools 

358. Breslieh, E. E. Junior-high-school mathematics. ScJl Bev., 28:368-78, 

Mblj 1920.— Says that the algebra and geometry of the junior high 
school should deal with concrete problems of the dassroom, home, field, 
and park. (U. S. Educ. Bur.) 

359. Lindquist, T. L. Up-to-date problems in junior-high-sehool mathematics. 

Sch. Science and Math,, 20:305-11, Apr. 1920. — ^Advocates project 
problems, the formation of the problems by the pupils themsdves. 

360. Eeavis, W. 0. Social motive xn the teaching of arithmetic. Eh Sch, J,, ' 

18:264-67, 1917. — ^Desciibes a plan of teaching stocks and bonds to 
an eighth-grade class. A mock bank was organized, in which each 
member of the class became a stockholder. (Herring) 

S5, Mathematics— Exgh Schools 

361. Eaton, E. S. Some applications of the project method in high school 

mathematics. Sch. Science and Math,, 20:443-47, May 1920.— -Uon- 
tends that projects give comparatively little training in true mathe- 
matical thinking; the pupil acquires mathematics facts but not 
mathematical reasons. But says that the project method can be made 
a valuable supplement to instruction in mathematics. (U. S. Educ. 
Bur.) 

362. Eich, F. M. A few live projects in high-school mathematics. Sch. Science 

cmd Math,, 20:34-45, Jan. 1920. 

S6. Science 

363. Clute, W. N. Some objections to project teaching, Gen. Sdenoe Quasr- 

terly, 2:379-80, March 1918. 

364. Dewey, J. Method in science teaching. Gen. Sdenoe Q., 1:3-9. Nov. 

1916. Same art., N,E.A. Proo., 1916:729-34. — Stages of the educational 
development of science. The dynamic point of view contrasted with 
the merely informational. The extremes of memorizing for task- 
masters and of aimless freedom are to be avoided. (Herring) 

365. Hofe, G, D. von, Jr. Giving the project method a trial. Sdh, Science 

and Math., 16:763-67, Dec. 1916. — ^Abstract of an address given to the 
Physics Club of New York, January 1916. (U. S. Educ. Bur,)— Cer- 
tain aims are erected and cautions suggested. (Herring) 

366. Kilpatrick, W. H. Project teaching. Gen, Sdenoe Q., 1:67-72, Jan. 

1917. 

367. Lott, D. W. Twenty minute project. Gen. Science Q., 1:122-26, 1917. — 

Contains the quoted conversation of the classroom, illustrating one 
project which left the pupils with drives toward other projects. 
(Herring) 
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368. Mann, C. 1. Project teaching. Gen. Science Q., 1-13-14, Nov. 1916. 

369. Meister, M. Method of the ecientists. ScK Science and Math., 18 ;743, 

1918 , — ^The method of scientists is essentially like that of the project. 
An analysis of the processes of scientific investigation and discussion 
of the methods used by many scientists. (Herring) 

370. Moore, J. 0. Pro 3 ect science, progressive. Sch. Science <md Math,, 

16:686-90, 1916. — ^*‘The results of science teaching do not measure up 
to reasonable expectancy.'' Project method is analyzed and dis- 
cussed. (Herring) 

371. Moore, J. C. Projects. Gen. Sdenoe Q., 1.14-16, Nov. 1916.-~Proposes 

for teachers of science a card catalog system of projects in outline, 
accompanied by references to literature. One lUustration is given. 
(Herring.) 

372. Pearson, K. Grommar of Science, 548pp. 1900. Macmillan, N. Y.— ^ 

A work of the first rank dealing with the facts, conditions, concepts, 
and conclusions of science, and with the relations of the sciences. Per- 
tinent because of the intimate relation of scientific method with 
problem-project method. (Herring) 

373. Stevenson, J. A. Project in science teaching. Sch. Science cmd Math., 

19:50-63, 1919. Same art., Sch. and Home Educ., 38:110-14, 1919. 
Same art., Gen. Science Q., 3:195, 209, 1919. Same art.. University 
of Illinois, Froceedings of EighrSchool Conference, Nov. 21-23, 1918, 
pp. 57.— Concept, implications, and description of the project; stand- 
ards; related concepts in common use, including that of scientific 
method. A sound, comprehensive, suggestive study, in which Dewey's 
philoBophy of purpose is central. (Herring) 

374. Twiss, G. B. Outlook for the application of scientific method to the 

problem of science teaching. N. E. A., Free., 1914:723-28. — Contains 
a series of theses bearing upon the project method. (Hemng) 

375. Twiss, G. B. Tecetbooh in the Principles of Science Teaching. 458pp. 

1917. Macmillan, N. Y. — A thorough-going text on scientific method 
as fundamental in the progress of the race and of the child's educa- 
tion; replete with exeeUent suggestions of method in teaching and of 
the materials of equipment. Many principles of scientific method 
and subjects of the curriculum are treated. Problem-project meUiod 
is in the last analysis scientific method. (Herring) — See especially 
pp. 419-28, The project and problem method. 

376. WoodhuU, JT, P, Aims and methods of science teaching. G&n. Sdmee Q,, 

2:249-50, 1917. — ^An analysis of the project method as that used by 
the masters of investigation of all time. Its advantages as against 
topical methods. A convincing presentation, (Herring) 

377. Woodhull, J. P. Natural method. Sch, and Soc., 3:64-65, 1916. — ^We 

can teach concepts only through experiences. Intimate relation of 
projects in physics with life. The presentation is suggestive and 
forceful. (Herring) 

378. Woodhull, J, P. Project method in the teaching of science. Sch, and 

Soc., 8:41-44, 1918. — What the mettiod is and is not. The method is 
that of the masters of all time. It must be thoroughly acquired by 
teachers and used habitually by them; then we may expect results 
from their pupils. Sound and suggestive, (Herring) 

379. Woodhull, J, P. Science teaching by projects. Sdh. Sdenoe and Math., 

15:225-32, 1915. — ^Project method is presented as research, scientific 
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method, the method of the masters, and the method of everyday 
effective living. There is considerable range of pertinent quotation. 
The absurdities of certain commonly used methods are rehearsed. 
A widely suggestive and important reading. (Herring) 

380. Woodhull, J. F. Studies of the masters: l)Lyell. Gen. Science Q., 

3:141-46, 1919. 2) Scientific orthodoxy, Gen Science Q., 3:216-18, 

1919. 3)Darwin, Gen, Schenoe Q., 4:275-82, 1919. — ^Evidence is here 
adduced to prove that the method of work of certain masters of 
investigation is that since called project method. (Herring) 

381. WoodhuU, J. F. Teaching of Saence. 249pp. 1918. Macmillan, H. Y. 

— ch, 13, Science teaching by projects. A sound view and a wealth of 
pertinent quotation. Ch. 14, Pro 3 ects m science. Oh. 15, Natural 
method. (Herring) 

$7, Science — Chemistry and FhyHcs 

382. Lunt, J. E Hluminating gas projects. Gen. Science Q., 1:213-15, 1917, 

— ^A detailed account of a project. (Herring) 

383. Phipps, C. F. Value of project study m the teaching of physics. Uni- 

versity of lllmcis, Proceedings of Sigh-School Conference, Nov. 21-23, 

1918, pp. 285-89. 

384. Eusk, E. D. Project science and the physics method. Bduccetion, 

41:58-63, Sept. 1920. 

385. Shepherd, J. W. Project studies in high-school physics and chemistry. 

Univetsity of Illinois, Proceedings of High-School Conference, Nov, 
21-23, 1918, pp. 289-98. 

386. Simith, B. L. Project of everyday machines. Gen. Science Q,, 3:31-33, 

1919. — An introduction to physics through everyday machines, like 
' door-knobs, crowbars, and egg-beaters. Complex machines are finally 

analyzed into the simple machines of which they are composed. 
(Herring) 

387. Stone, 0. i Making a match, a project. Gen. Science Q., 3:89-90, 

1919. — ^The process of making a mat^ and its meaning in education. 
(Herring) 

388. Stone, 0. H. Optional project work in chemistry. Gen. Science Q., 

1:233-36, May, 1917. 

389. Wniiams, E. H. Introductory fire lesson. Gen, Science Q., 1:216-21, 

1917. — ^Detailed account of a project and of class conversation con- 
nected with it. (Herring) 

390. Workman, L. L. Project in ventilation. Gen, Science Q., 1919. 

— ^An interesting project described. (Herring) 

S8, SdcTice — Elementary and **OeneraV* 

391. BiUig, F. Project-problem instruction in elementary science. Teaching, 

No. 45, February 1919, pp. 21-32. 

392. Billig, F. Study in lawn planning, a project in general science. Teaehr 

wig. No. 50, January 1920, pp. 23-29. 

393. Briggs, T. H. General Science in Secondary Schools. 21pp. 1916. N. Y. 

— ^lontents: General science in secondary schools, T. H. Briggs; Pro- 
jects in science, J. F, WoodhuU; The mill-pond, a project W. G. 
Whitman; Cutting off a limb, a project, L. D. Higgins. The articles 
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by T, H. Briggs and J. F. WoodhuU are reprinted from Teachers 
College Beoord, January 1916. (U. 8. Educ. Bur.) 

394. Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. The Course w Science. 168pp. 
(Francis W. Parker School Yearbook, v.5, 1918.) 

390. Hofe, Q. D. von, Jr. Development of a project. Teach. Coll. Eeoord, 
17:240-46, May 1916.— The sixth grade in the Horace Mann School 
are studying science regardless of every artificial division. The class 
chooses a project ... the teacher then presents the ioformation to 
follow ... the trend of the thought of the pupils.^' One project is 
presented. (Herring) 

396. Hofe, G. D. von,, Jr. General science is project science. Sch. Science 

and Math., 15:751-57, Dec. 1915. 

397. Howe, C. M. What eighty teachers think as to the aim and subject 

matter of general science. Gen. Scfience Q., 2:445-58, 1918. — ^An 
anadysis of responses to a questionnaire. (Herring) 

398. Meister, M. Science work in the Speyer school. Gen. Science Q., 

2:429-45, 1918.— Thoughtful, detailed outline of the project method 
with concrete suggestion on certain methods in class work in the high 
school. (Herring) 

399. Parker, E. P. Sizth-grade science projects. El. Sch. J., 20:297-307, 

1919. — Describes the makiag of telegraph instruments and magnetic 
toys, and the wiring of a toy Gieatre for electric lights. (Herring) 

400. Van Buskirk, B. F., and Smith, E. L. SeiCTbce of Everyday Life. 416pp. 

1919, Houghton Mifflin, Boston. — book of projects for the junior 
high school: air, fire, breathing, health, water, soil, foods, control of 
nature, homes, clothing, lighting, heating, machines, transportation, 
and the origin and betterment of life. A goodly wealth of the matter 
and spirit of projects in general science, with many and excellent illus- 
trations. Of undoubted value for the courses in general science in 
junior high schools, (Herring) 

401. Wake, W. S. Project in geneial science. Sch Science and Math^* 

19:643-50, 1919. — ^A stimulatmg, well-organized article dealing with’ 
a^ects of the project method as follows: need of the method; 
laboratoiy; definitions by nine authors with the author criticisms; 
approaching, beginning, developing, culminating, and closing projects; 
attitude; twelve types of projects; induction and deduction; the 
textbook. (Herring) 

402. WoodhuU, J. F. General science. Sch. Science and Math., 13 : 499-500, 

1913.— klorrespondence is invited with, reference to suggestions as to 
a survey of cMdren's interests, the ignorances of adults, etc. 
(Herring) 

403. WoodhuU, J. P. General science, — Summary of opinion under revision. 

Sch, Science and Math., 14:600-602, 1914. Same art., Educ. Eev., 
48 :298-300, 1914. — Some unusuaUy sigoificant conclusions regarding 
children's interests, with implications regarding method. A drastic,, 
hut sound arraignment of ^‘preparatory science." (Herring) 

404. WoodhuU, J. P. I^ojeet of a frozen water-pipe. Gen. Science Q. 

3:107, 1919. — ^Edited from a boy’s note-book, A piece of education 
in a natural setting. (Herring) 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOB THE STUDY 
OP EDUCATION 


ARTiCfLB I 

Tlie name of this Society shall be ‘ ^National Society for the Study 
of Education,’^ 

Aeticus II 

Object . — Its purposes aie to carry on the investigation and to promote the 
discussion of educational problems. 


Article III 

Membership . — Section 1. There shall be three classes of members — active, 
associate, and honorary. 

Sec. 2. Any person who is desirous of promoting the purposes of this 
Society is ehgihle to active membership and shall become a member on approval 
of the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 3. Active members shall be entitled to hold ofS.ce, to vote, and to 
participate in discussion. 

Sec. 4. Associate members shall receive the publications of the Society, 
and may attend its meetings, but shall not be entitled to hold office, or to vote, 
or to take part m the discussion. 

Sec. 5. Honorary members shall be entitled to all the privileges of active 
members, with the exception of voting and holding office, and shall be exempt 
from the payment of dues. 

A person may be elected to honorary membership by vote of the Society 
on nomination by the Executive Committee. 

Sec. 6. The names of the active and honorary members shall be printed 
in the Yearbook. 

Sec. 7. The annual dues for active members shall be $2.0i0 and for asso- 
ciate members $1.00. The election fee for active and for associate members 
shall be $L00. 

Article IV 

Officers and ComTTwtt^es.—SECTiON 1. The officers of this Society shall be 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, an executive committee, and 
a board of trustees. 

Sec. 2. The Executive Committee ^all consist of the president and four 
other members of the Society. 

Sec. 3. The president and vice-president shall serve for a term of one 
year, the secretary-treasurer for a term of three years. The other members of 
the Executive Committee shall serve for four years, one to be elected by ’the 
Society each year. 

Sec. 4. The Executive Committee shall have general charge of the work 
of the Society, shall appoint the secretary-treasurer, and may, at its discretion, 
appoint an editor of the Yearbook* 

Sec. 5. A board of trustees consisting of three members diall be elected 
by the Society for a term of three years, one to be elected each year. 
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The Board of Tiusees shall be the custodian of the property of the Society, 
shall have power to make contracts, and shall audit all accounts of the Society, 
and make an annual financial report. 

Seo. 6. The method of electing officers shall be determined by the Society. 

AmiCEM V 

Publications , — ^The Society shall publish The Yearbook of the NaUonal 
Society for the Study of Education and such supplements as the Executive Com- 
mittee may provide for. 


Aeticle VI 

Meetings . — The Society shall hold its annual meetings at the time and 
place of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, Other meetings may be held when authorized by the Society or by the 
Executive Committee. 

Article VH 

ATnendments . — ^This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting 
by a vote of two-thirds of voting members present. 



imsrcrTBS of the 1920 meeting 

of the 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 
AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 

The annual meeting of the National Society for the Study of 
Education was held in the ball room of the Hotel Hollenden, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Monday evening, February 23rd, President J. C. Brown 
presiding. Some 1200 persons listened to the following program : 

I. The Education of Gifted Chudken 

1. The earhook* on Oifted CJiUdren (15 min.) 

Thbodoeb S. Hbnby, Professor of Psychology, Western State Normal 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

2. DetroiVs Experiment with Gifted Pupils (12 min.) 

Elizabeth Oleyeland, Supervisor of Special Activities, Detroit Pub- 
lic Sdiools. 

3. Some Features of the Educational Development of Oifted Chil- 

dren (12 min.) 

Guy M. Whepple^ Professor of Experimental Education, University 
of Miehigan. 

II. Plaits for 1921 

The Proposed ^Yearbook* on ^‘The Content of Courses for the Train- 
ing of Teachers in Normal Schools** (10 min.) 

H. A. Beown, President of the State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. 

ni. New Materials of Instruction 

1. The ^Yearbook* on New Material of Instruction (15 min.) 

CfHABLEs H, Judd, Dean of the College of Education, University of 
Chicago, and Chairman of the Society’s Committee on New Ma- 
terials of Instruction. 

2. The Organization of Lessons in English for Americanization 

Classes (10 min.) 

Chabubs E. Towni^ Associate Principal, Las^ Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts. 
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S, Projects for Qrados TV to VI to Afford Training in ScJiool 
SMls (IS min.) 

FjEEDEEicK J. KxLLY, Dean of the Sdiool of Bdneation, University of 
Kansas. 

The discxission, which was led by Superintendent Jesse H. 
Newlon, of Lincoln, Nebraska, was participated in by various mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Particular interest was manifested in the first section of the pro- 
gram dealing with problems arising in the education of gifted 
children. 

At the business meeting which followed, there were reported the 
following items from the meeting of the Society’s Executive Com- 
mittee earlier in the day : 

1. At the request of the Secretary-Treasurer, the annual finan^ 
dal report was audited by representatives of the Board of Trustees. 

2. The Secretary-Treasurer was re-elected for a period of three 
years. 

3. It was voted by the Executive Committee, that, while no 
criticism has been made of the practice that has heretofore prevailed, 
it would be desirable that hereafter nominations for officers should 
be presented from the floor by a nominating committee appointed 
by the president rather than by the Executive Committee itself. 

4. The Executive Committee formally approved the election of 
various persons who had applied for active or associate member- 
ship during the year. 

5. The Secretary presented a letter from Dr. W. V. Bingham 
inviting the Society to appoint representatives to cooperate with 
the Division of P^chology and Anthropology of the National Ee- 
search Council in the furtherance of investigations of mutual con- 
cern to the two organizations. 

6. The Executive Committee voted that Professor Ernest Horn 
be made the chairman of an informal committee to prepare a Year- 
book on Snent Beading, and that Messrs. H. A. Brown, B. B. Buck- 
ingham, S. A. Courtis, W. S. Gray, M. E. Haggerty, D. Starch, 
B. L. Thorndike, G. M. Whipple, and others of the active members 
who might be interested in this topic should be invited to become 
mmnbers of this committee. Professor Horn was requested to sqpeak 
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briefly concerning the plans for this Yearbook at the evening 
meeting. 

7. The reagnation of Professor Charles H. Jndd, as chairman 
of the Society’s Committee on New Materials of Instruction was 
accepted and Professor Frederick J. Kelly was appointed to the 
chairmanship of the Committee. 

After this report of the activities of the Executive Committee, 
the following nominations were made by this Committee for officers 
for the ensuing year, and the persons thus nominated were unani- 
mously elected: 

For President, Harry B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, California ; for Vice-President, David Felmley, President 
of the Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois; for mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee, Stephen S. Colvin, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, Ehode Island; for member of the Board of 
Trustees, Frank W. Ballou, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Secretary, in accordance with the vote of the Society at 
the preceding annual meeting, reported briefly concerning the de- 
sirability of continuing the two classes of membership, active and 
associate, and on motion, it was voted that no change be made in 
the prevailing dassifieation. 

The secretary presented the following resolutions, which, after 
brief discussion, were carried with a single dissenting vote : 

^ Whereas, Mr. Charles E. Chadsey, one of the former presidents of this 
Society, a man of national repute, of unquestioned integrity and sincerity of 
purpose, who has stood conspicuously for the scientific investigation of educa- 
tional problems^ has, as shown by the decision of the Appellate Court, been 
subjected by a political board, to indignities that constitute a scandal in the 
teaching profession j and 

Whereas, This Society^ desires to go on record in support of the mainte- 
nance of the highest ideals in the professional rdations between the schoolmen 
of our country and the public that they serve; 

Therefore, Be It Besolved, That this Society conveys to Charles E. Chadsey 
^s expression of its heartiest good will and this assurance that he has the 
full confidence of its members; and 

^ Be It Further Besolved, That these resolutions be incorporated in the 
minutes of this meeting, and that a copy of them be transmitted to Mr. Chadsey, 

The Society then adjourned. 

Guy M. Whippue, 

J. 0. Brovctn, Secretary-Treasurer. 

President. 



HONORARY AND ACTIVE MEMBERS OF THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
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HOITOEAEY MEMBEES 

Cook, Joka W., 5644 Kimbark Ave., CMeago, HI. 

DeGanno, Charles, Cocoanut Grove, Ha. 

Dewey, John, Columbia University, New York City. 

Hanus, Paul H., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

ACTIYE MEMBEES 

Abel, Benj. L., Prin, School No. 45, Auburn Ave. & Baynes St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Adams, Eay H., Bearbom, Mich. 

Alexander, Carter, State Dept, of Education, Madison, Wis. 

Alexander, Thomas, Peabody College, Nashville, Term. 

Alger, John L., Normal School, Providence, E. I. 

Alleman, S. A^ Supt. of Schools, Napoleon, La. 

Allen, Piske, State Normal School, Charleston, HI. 

Allison, Samuel B., Pnn. Lewis-Ohampliu School, Chicago, 111. 

Andrew, Wm. W., 27 Holyoke St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Ankeney, J. V., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Arbaugh, W. B., 503 County Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Ashley, Myron L,, 7113 Normal Blvd., Chicago, HI. 

Bacon, Miss G, M., Buffalo Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Badaaes, Saul, P, S. No. 84, Glen More, Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y, 

Bagley, Wm, C,, Teachers College, New York City. 

Baldwin, Bird T., Child Welfare Eesearch Station, Iowa City, Iowa. 

BaU, Stewart F., Dept, of Public Instr., Supt's Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Ballou, Prank W., Supt. of Public Schools, Pranklin School Bldg., District of 
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INTRODUCTION 


As stated in the introduction to the Eighteenth Yearbook, 
Part II, of this Society, it was hoped by those who contributed 
that the book would serve to stimulate further investigation in the 
various fields of work which were reported. This hope has been so 
well realized for the subject of reading, that at the Cleveland meet- 
ing the Executive Committee of the Society decided that it was veiy 
important to collect and publish the results of such studies as have 
been completed since Dean Gray made his report two yoai*s ago. 
This work was assigned to the committee whose names are signed to 
this report. These members were asked to suggest others who had 
something to contribute. Dr. Thorndike and Dean Haggerty found 
it impossible to finish their manuscripts in time to have them in- 
cluded in the Yearbook. Dr. 0 ^Brian’s study was submitted 
through Dr. Buckingham, under whose direction the investigation 
was made. Other contributors are indicated in the table of contents. 

After considerable correspondence among members of the com- 
mittee it seemed best to arrange the Yearbook in two sections, the 
first part dealing with investigations which presented data bearing 
on the problem of reading, the second part containing examples of 
concrete exercises which have been actually tried in the classroom. 
It was hoped to give a large proportion of the space to these class- 
room exercises, but the difficulty of gathering and editing them was 
so great that it has seemed necessary to include at this time only a 
few samples of lessons which were submitted, and to suggest that 
an entire Yearbook be later given to this work. 

It is very essential that such studies as are described in the first 
part of this report be made. Teachers are particularly ready just 
now to undertake any new method which goes under the name of 
‘^silent reading.” No doubt, the teaching which results from this 
interest will, in general, be superior to that which we have had in 
the past. On the other hand, many mistakes will be made, some of 
them perhaps quite serious. This is particularly likely to bo true 
in the case of certain types of speed exercises. In a way, it is un- 
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fortunate that changes in methods cannot be delayed until we have 
more assurance as to the efficiency of the methods which are being 
recommended. 

The problems which need investigation are almost without limit. 
Most of them, however, may be grouped under five heads : first, the 
thorough-going analysis of the various types of reading abilities 
required in life outside the school; second, the construction of a 
course of study which would show the proper relation, on the one 
hand, between oral and silent reading, and, on the other hand, be- 
tween reading and literature; third, a study of the problems of 
reading in the area where reading overlaps study; fourth, the dis- 
covery of exercises for the development of each of the major t;^es 
of reading abilities; fifth, an investigation of the diagnosis and 
treatment of individual cases. These problems naturally overlap ; 
each is a center of focus rather than an isolated problem. 

In attacking any of these groups of problems it is important 
to distinguish among four qualities and to study the rdation 
existing among them. These are speed (including skimming), oom- 
prehmision, organization, and remembrance. There are, in addition 
to these, certain technical skills, such as the use of reference ma- 
terial in libraries, the use of encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc. There 
are also the various abilities involved in the proper use of indexes 
and tables of contents. Bach of these abilities needs to be studied, 
moreover, in relation to the various types of matmals which are 
commonly read and in relation to the various purposes for which 
these lypes of material are read. 

The exercises which are given in Section 11 represent but a 
small sampling of a great number which were submitted. Since it 
was impossible to print all of the really excellent lessons which 
were reported, it seemed wise to include only exercises for the 
first three grades. Even with these limitations there was space but 
for a mnall part of the lessons which were submitted. The effort of 
the Chairman has been to select lessons which represent a wide 
range of types of esercises. 

These lessons embody attempts to work out methods of teaching 
under the guidance of the data which have been disdosed by sudi 
investigations as were summarized by Dr. Gray in the EigkteeniJi 
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Yearbook, Part II, and as are also reported in the first section of 
this Yearbook. In this sense they represent esperimental work. 
They are for the most part in the stage where the technique of 
practical method is being worked out. So far, little has been done 
to isolate and test the effect of any one exercise, but we have evi- 
dence that satisfactory results can be obtained from certain com- 
binations of exercises. Studies like those of 0 ’Brien and of Hoover 
in this Yearbook, for instance, lead to just such conclusions. The 
conclusions seem to be substantiated also by the superior scores made 
on the standard tests by schools which have featured such work, and 
by the rapid improvement which has resulted when such exercises 
have been introduced. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that this or some similarly 
constituted committee should continue the study of these problems. 
As rapidly as possible the efficiency of each type of exercise should 
be scientifically determined. Investigation must of necessity be 
dow. Meanwhile, an exhaustive search should be made for all types 
of silent reading exercises which seem to give good results. These 
may be subjected by the Committee to a critical examination made 
in the light of present knowledge, and printed with explanatory 
notes as a future Yearbook. 

COMMn?TEE ON SeLENT READING, 

H. A. Bbown, 

B. R. Btjceingham, 

S. A. CouEHS, 

■W. S. Gbat, 

M. B. Haggerty, 

D. STABOHi 

E. L. Thorndike, 

G. M. Whepme, 

Ernest Horn, Chairmm 




SECTION 1 


CHAPTER I 

FACTOES AFFECTING EESULTS IN PRIMARY READING 


W. W. Teeisbn 

Diroctor of the Division of Befcicnco and Scseaiob 
Cleveland Pubhe Schools 


INTEODTJCTION 

Reading instniction may be said to be in a process of transition ■ 
as regards aims, methods and content. If one examines the older 
literature, one frequently encounters such terms as “expression,” 
“enunciation,” “articulation,” “pitch,” “inflection,” and “em- 
phasis,” while today “silent reading,” “thought,” “content 
value,” “lute,” and “individual differences” are terms which chal- 
lenge the attention of the student. It is not difficult to locate the ' 
cause. The development of a more scientific attitude toward edu- 
cation has tended to make educators more critical. Studies of 
failures (16)‘, the development of standard educational and intelli- 
gence tests and the use of methods of classroom experimentation 
have served to point out some of the shortcomings of the old sys- 
tem and to indicate some of the possibilities of the new. Even so, 
there has been far too little actual testing of results and too little 
experimentation to discover possible achievements. When we con- 
sider the time that is ordinarily given to primaiy reading and the 
bearing of reading achievement upon the future success of the 
child, it is important that we bring together such evidence as we 
have, concerning the effect of various factors in producing results. 
This artide is offered as a brief summary of experimental evidences 
and current thought concerning factors affecting results in primary 
reading. 

fACTOES 


1. Attendance. For a group of children just learning to read, 
attendance is a factor that may be important. It is a matter of 

'Numbers in parentheses refer to the list of references at the end of^this 
chapter. 
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observation that normal children sometimes fail to acquire satis- 
factory proficiency in primary reading, because of excessive absence. 
However, absences that aggregate less than two months in the course 
of a year probably have little effect upon attainment in primary 
reading as compared with such other factors as intelligence, quality 
of teaching and amotmt of reading done. The writer found the 
correlation between attendance and attainment on the Haggerty 
Achievement Reading Tests to be negligible for the children who 
had had kindergarten training, and who had attended school for 
130 days or more at the time of the test in May.* The Pearson 
correlation between attendance and score for 210 first-grade chil- 
dren, sdected at random, was .017 for Test I, — .003 for Test II, and 
.008 for the two tests combined. For 190 second-grade children, 
similarly selected, the corresponding figure in the case of Test I 
was .073 (31). . ; 

Long periods of interruption would probably interfere materi- 
ally with progress. Packer and Anderson found in the case of rate 
of reading that summer vacation lowered it materially. Children 
in 1 B, who read 50 words per minute in May, read but 44 in Sep- 
tember. Corresponding figures were : for 1 A, 84 and 49 ; for 2 B, 
125 and 68; and for 2 A, 145 and 125, respectively (21). 

2. Time Devoted to Reading. At first thought, many persons 
would probably say that results in primary reading vary directly 
with the time given to reading on the daily program. If all other 
factors were equal, this would probably be true within limits. 
Under present ways of teaching, other factors apparently over- 
shadow it. The Pearson correlations obtained in our own study 
between total time (including recitation, study and phozdcs) and 
score on the Haggerty tests for 200 first-grade children, selected at 
random from a group of nearly 600, were slightly negative, being 
— .035 for Test I, — ^.153 for Test II, and — .102 for both tests com- 

'Figpies ieceii'tl 7 given us by Miss Bngel, of the Psychological Clinic at 
Detroit, indicate that a percentage of absence greater than 15, or a lesser 
amount of continuous absence, is causally related in a definite way to first- 
grade failure. The operation of this factor might not be revealed by die method 
of correlation, but it is revealed when differences in intelligence are first allowed 
for and the pupils then classified into those who are promoted and those who are 
not promoted. — Editor. 
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bined (31). The Spearman correlation obtained by Woody for 
Grades III, TV, and V between the ntunber of minutes per week de- 
voted to reading recitation (actual reading, phonics and word drills, 
exclusive of study) and the scores attained in the Monroe reading 
test were those of Table 1. 


TABU! I 

CoBBEJiATioNS Between Tine Demoted to Kbadino and Sooees in Monroe Beadinq 

Test (Woody) 


Grade 

Number of 
Teachers 
Beportmsr 

Oorrelation 
between time 
and compreheii' 
Bion scores 

Oorrelation 
between time 
and rate 
scores 

ni 

51 

.18 

17 

IV 

52 

.06 

.29 

V 

60 

.06 

05 


This lack of correlation, he concludes, seems to indicate that 
other factors are more influential in determining the score attained 
than the time element (33). While these two studies are by no 
means conclusive, they indicate how completely other factors may 
submerge the time factor. It is entirely possible, e. fir., that many 
children may gain more from ten minutes spent in independent 
silent reading than they would in a twenty-minute oral-reading, 
recitation period of the conventional type* Similarly, a class pos- 
sessing a high average intelligence may make greater progress in 
half the time taken by one of low intelligence. Again, one teacher 
will use the entire period profitably while another squanders two- 
thirds of it. The teacher should endeavor constantly to have each 
child spend his reading time in ways that will be the most profitable 
to him. 

3. Kindergarten Training. Does kindergarten training influ- 
ence the character of the reading work done by children in the 
primary grades? No comprehensive studies of this problem have 
been made. Our own results with the Haggerly tests in the first 
grade showed that the group that had attended kindergarten ex- 
ceeded the group that had not, even though their median ages were 
the same. The median score for the kindergarten group was 7.5 in 
Test I, and 4.2 in Test II, and for the non-kindergarten group 6.0 
and 3,6, respectively. In the second grade, the kindergarten group 
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scored 13.8 in Test I, and 9.6 in Test II, while the non-kindergarten 
group scored 12.6 and 7.4, respectively. In the third grade the 
non-kindergarten group excelled. The number of pupils, however, 
was less in this grade, as the figures in Table 2 will show. The 
average difference between the kindergarten and non-Mndergarten 
groups is roughly equal to one-fourth of the interval between the 
first and second grades (31). 


TABLE! 2 

l^rEDIAIT SOOBES ON THE EAaQEBTY ACHMVBMBNT RbADINQ TbST FOB KlNEBBOABTEN 
AND NoN-KINDEBQABTBN OBOUPS 



1 Grade I | 

1 Grade II | 

1 Grade III 


Test I 

Test II 

Test I 

Test II 

Test I 

Test II 

Kindergarten 

Gionp 

K on-kmdergarten 
Gionp 

7 5 (526) 

6 0 (02) 

12 (516) 

8 6 (91) 

13 8 (378) 

12 6 (77) 

9 6 (878) 

7 4 (70) 

17 8 (106) 

18 9 (70) 

15 6 (106) 

16 8 (69) 


Fi^es in parentlieais indicate number of children. 


'' 4. IntelligeTice and Mental Age. Dickson had children of the 

low first grade segregated on the basis of intelligence quotient and 
jnental age. After an experiment covering a year and a half, he 
concluded that “mental age and I. Q. are important factors in re- 
vealing a child’s chances for success in his school work.” Children 
who tested low were very slow to learn to read. They had little 
initiative. What they appeared to learn one day was not retained 
to the next. Much repetition was necessary. Their reading was 
marked by a tendency to name words without thought of their 
meaning. In a group of “borderzone” children (I. Q. 85 or below) 
only 6 could read in an easy primer after nearly a year and a half 
of effort under a strong primary teacher. Of 42 pupils who tested 
normal or above, “all but five passed the work of the first grade 
,at the end of the term. The teacher attributed the failure of four 
of these to irregular attendance, and of one to excessive timidity.” 

In another school, thirty of the pupils, who tested below six 
years mentally, and who classified in the “dull normal” group, or 
below, were placed ifl a special first-grade division. Ten were re- 
peating the work of the grade. At the end of two terms, under the 
experiment, two pupils out of the thirty were promoted into the 
“high first” grade, regular class. Near the end of the third term, 
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five more were ready (7). While this is but one experiment, the 
results are exceedingly significant for primary education. Hag- 
gerty has found that there is a significant correlation between 
intelligenee and ability to perform the exercises of his primary 
reading tests (12) . He correlated teachers ’ estimates of intelligenee 
when weighted according to grade location, with scores on his read- 
ing tests. In the case of 200 pupils in Grades I to III the Pearson 
coefficients were .71 for Test I, .69 for Test 11, and .76 for the two 
tests combined. Similar figures for 144 cight-year-old pupils were 
.67, .67, and .71, respectively. Using the scores obtained with his 
intelligence test, the figures were .65, .67, and .70 for the same 
group. For 200 pupils of Grades I and II the intelligenee and 
reading tests yielded a correlation of .84. Teiman reports five third '' 
grades tested by Dickson in the results shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 8 

DiSTBIBUTION of IXTBLLIOENOB IN FiVE THIBD-GbADE ROOMS (AFTEB DIOICBON) 


Boom 

Median 

Mental 

Age 

Median, 

I Q 

Percent 

below 

5 5 men* 
tal Age 

Peioent 

above 

7 mental 

Age 

A 

6-0 

87 

81 

10 

B 

6—7 

76 

46 

6 

0 

6-0 

85 

20 

20 

D 

7-2 

108 

14 

60 

E 

7-8 

112 

0 

71 


He points out the average mental age of Boom E was fully two 
years above that in Room B, and the median I. Q. 36 points higher. 
"One third of the pupils in Boom A, and half of those in Boom B 
were incapable of doing standard first-grade work.” The lack of 
progress in Boom B was so evident that the teacher was in despair 
and the superintendent doubted her efficiency (28). 

Of all lie factors which make for progress in primary reading, 
intelligenee is probably the most significant. It has not, however, 
been sufficiently recognized in dealing with children. 

5. Chronological Age. Ohronologieal age at any stage of school - 
life is less indicative of probable success than inental age, or mental 
maturity. The younger children of a grade on the whole excel the 
older in reading (e. g., see 9, 30). Their superior intelligence 
enables them to do so. The six- and seven-year-old first-grade pupils 
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in St. Lonis read bettor orally than the eight- and nine-year-olds. 
Similarly, in the second grade the seven- and eight-year-olds aver- 
aged better than the nine- and ten-year-olds. The average rate of 
silent reading in the second grade was found to decrease with 
age (9). 

It is not surprising that our results showed no correlation be- 
tween score on the Haggerty tests and ago. For 210 first-grade 
pupils, and 190 second-grade pupils, selected at random, the corre- 
lations between age and score were zero, except one correlation of 
0.13 between Test I and age in the second grade. These figures 
are too small to be of significance. If age were one of the strong 
factors in producing results in primary reading, we should expect 
to find a decided positive correlation between it and reading per- 
formance. Such a condition would mean, in general, that the older 
the child in a given grade, the better his reading. This, however, 
is not the ease. Only in the event that we sdected children of about 
the same intdligence quotient should we expect to find a positive 
eorrdation between ehronolo^cal age and reading achievement. 

6. Nationality and Home Influence. Foreign language spoken 
in the home is a distinct handicap to a child’s reading development. 
This agrees ■with common observation. It is difficult, however, to 
determine the influence of nationality. Intelligence, rather than 
'nationality per se, probably accounts for a large part of the difEer- 
ences in attaiiunents of diflerent language groups. The Bochester 
studies tend to show that Hebrew children can be expected to read 
better than foreign children of other nationalities, and that Italian 
children do not read as wdl. 0 ’Hem concluded from the Bochester 
studies that foreign children made relatively better Rowings in 
oral than in silent reading. But even in oral reading tests “the 
children seemed to labor under a distinct language handicap. This 


TABIiE 4 

OsAi. KiADura Sooxis is vbi (3xis Tasr bt PBBDoiaB&Tnro Kaxionauvt 
(Anma Judd) 


Grade 

Oleveland 

Average 

Axaerioan 

Italian 

PoUbIl and 
Bohemian 

Jewish 

I 

81 

8T 

21 

21 

82 

ir 

42 

44 

25 

40 

48 

m 

46 

47 

28 

44 

50 
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was decidedly noticeable in tie case of Italian children. The differ- 
ences due to nationality were more marked in the silent reading 
scores than in oral reading scores” (20). In Cleveland, as Table 4 
shows, the oral reading of Jewish children was distinctly above 
that of the average, and that of Italian children much below. Poles 
and Bohemians were reported as making dow progress during the 
first year but approximating the average in the next four grades 
(16). In St. Louis, English-speaking and German-speaking chil- 
dren represent average achievement. “Jewish children rank above 
the average, and Italian pupils rank distinctly below the average. 
With the exception of German and Jewish children, practically all 
foreign-speaking children are seriously retarded by language handi- 
caps.” In quality of sEent reading “foreign children made lower 
scores than did English-speaking children. Jewish children formed 
an exception to this rule. There seemed to be little corrdation be- 
tween rate of sEent reading and nationabty.” The exact figures 
are not shown. In the case of oral reading, the report recommends 
that selections “be provided which are simple in construction and 
phraseology, and that wEl enable the pupE to develop gradually in 
the mastery of language forms as weU as in the recognition of 
symbols.” With reference to sEent reading it recommends the 
extensive reading of simple selections which relate to familiar ex- 
periences (9). 

7. OraZ Versus Silent Beaming, For many years, oral reading 
has played a lone part in our schools, particularly in the primary 
grades. The growing dissatisfaction with reading progress and' 
the evident superior merit of practice in sEent reading is now result- 
ing in a movement to Introduce a larger proportion of the latter 
into all grades. To what extent sEent reading can be profitably 
substituted for oral in the primary grades is a matter that shoiEd 
be determined by careful experimentation. In the light of the evi- 
dence we now possess, there is nothing that would justify the 
amount of oral reading commoiEy found. It is becoming more and' 
more evident that mechanical accuracy does not imply an under- 
standing of the thought Comprehension is less than in sEent 
reading and rate is slower. Individual needs are not well satisfied 
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Experimental evidence sufficient to establish, the greater efEect- 
iveness of training in silent reading is not yet available. What we 
have is confined largely to the intermediate grades and has not 
always been produced under carefully controlled conditions. Woody 
correlated the estimated proportion of recitation time devoted to 
silent reading and class scores on the Monroe tests. Using the 
Spearman method, he obtained correlations of only — 21, .00, and 
.01 in Grades III, VII, and VIII, respectively, when based upon 
comprehension scores, and .00, .10, and — .13, when based upon rate 
scores (33). 

Pintner and Gilliland concluded that oral and silent reading 
were about equally effective in the third and fourth grades, but 
neglected some important factors (22). Both Mead and Pintner 
(cited by Gray) secured better reproduction in the intermediate 
grades from silent reading (10, 18, 24). These experiments pre- 
sumably were performed on children who had been reared largely 
on an oral leadiug diet. Had these children had equal amounts of 
training in silent and oral reading, the results would probably have 
been more strongly in favor of silent reading. The greater facility 
with which thought may be acquired in silent reading results from 
the fact that attention need not be directed to mechanics. Among 
older children and adults, at least, eye pauses in oral reading com- 
monly occur at short intervals. In silent reading, pupils are free 
to take in longer units, and this permits a better organization of 
/the thought (17). Of 26 persons ranging from fourth grade to 
college, tested by C. T. Gray, 21 made fewer pauses per line silently 
than orally (8). Schmidt found the average number of pauses per 
line for 45 adults to be 6.5 in silent reading and 8.2 in oral 
‘..reading (27). 

The tenacity with which primary teachers have clung to oral 
reading is probably due to two causes. They know of no way to 
bring about improvement in oral reading except through oral read- 
ing, and they have not known how to conduct silent reading exer- 
cises. We firmly believe that experiments will prove that, even in 
the primary grades, oral reading ability can be developed through 
training in silent reading. Hawley secured marked gain in silent 
reading performances in the sixth grade through the use of daily 
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thought diill exercises and weekly thought tests. Without being 
emphasized, oral reading improved at the same time (13). 

In the matter of reading rates in primary grades, the bulk of 
the evidence favors silent reading. W. S. G-ray found that “thd*- 
rate of silent reading for the second and third grades was less 
rapid than that of oral reading, when using selections of about 
equal difficulty” (10). He accounts for it by the fact that, “when 
a pupil is asked to read a selection for the content, he may read it 
more slowly than if he were reading it orally without directing 
special attention to content.” It was probably due also to the fact 
that previous training had been chiefly in oral reading. He does 
not compare thought mastery in the two cases. Of the experi- 
menters cited by him, Oberholtzer found the rate of silent reading 
in the third grade, as well as that of higher grades to be higher 
than that for oral. He obtained an oral rate of 2.1 words per 
second in the third gi’ado and 2.2 woi*ds in the fourth. The silent 
reading rates in these grades are 2.3 and 2.6, respectively (19). 
Hendricks found that first-grade children road faster silently than 
orally (14). Judd’s results showed that a gi'catcr number of lines 
per minute were read silently than orally in all grades. The sec- 
ond grade read thirteen lines orally and sixteen lines silently per 
minute from the Jones Reader (16). Unfortunately, much of the 
material used in making rate comparisons was not standardized. 
Lines, and even words, as Courtis has pointed out (5), are far froip^ 
uniform in length. 

The average variation in rate is much less in oral reading. This\ 
moans that when children in a grade read orally their rates are 
more nearly alike than when they read silently, unhampered by the 
phymological mechanism of the voice. This may be seen from the 
figures of Table 5, which have been computed from those of the 
Cleveland Survey (16). 

TABLS 6 

AVBBAOB VARUTIOIT IN BATBS OF ORAL AND SiLBNT RBADINO 



Grade II 

Grade IH 

Avornsfo of five schools having lowest moan 

Oral 

Silent 

Oral 

Silent 

variation . . 

Average of five schools having highest moan 

16 

56 

1.4 

43 

vanation 

28 

10 6 

29 

12.5 


/ 
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The possible rates of silent reading for primary children have 
not been determined. Comparisons of oral and silent reading rates 
so far made have been ■with children whose previous reading train- 
ing has been chiefly in oral reading. No one has taken a group of 
children trained for the flrst few years largely in silent reading 
and compared the silent reading rates of such children 'with the 
oral rates of others. Greater speed without loss in comprehension 
should be possible when children are trained to proceed directly 
from the symbol to the idea conveyed by it ■without passing through 
the intermediate step of oral rendition. Individual differences can 
be better met through silent reading, since the most rapid reader 
in a class usually possesses a rate for silmit reading at least three 
times that of the slowest. It is important that provision for such 
differences be made. Many types of silent reading exercises permit 
each child to go at his maximal pace. In oral reading, the fast 
reader usually waits for ■the slow, even though, as is often the ease, 
he possesses a silent reading rate double that of the best oral reader 
in the group. The rapid silent readers should not be compelled to 
follow the slow oral reading of their classmates to the detriment of 
their own rate and interest. 

/ 8. EmpTiasis upon Meaning in Oral Beading. Oral reading 
frequently fails to produce the results it could because of a lack of 
\emphasis upon the meaning. To be satisfied with mechanical pro- 
ficiency at the start is to in'vite trouble later. The pupil is apt to 
gain an entirely erroneous impression of the purpose of reading 
^ unless content is emphasized. The value of emphasizing thought 
was broi^ht out in connection with the surveys of Cleveland, Grand 
Eapids, St. Louis, and other dties. Cleveland is known to have 
emphasized mechanics in the primary grades. St. Louis empha- 
sized thought content primarily (9) and it makes a decidedly better 

XABliS 6 

Abxltty IK OsAii Bbasiko — Gbat Test 

i n 55 iv v vi vii vin 


28 lUmois Cities 20 27 40 44 48 47 

Clereland 81 42 48 47 48 49 47 48 

Gary 27 88 89 89 41 42 41 

Grand Rapids 44 47 49 50 48 48 48 

St. Louis 88 47 50 61 61 61 61 61 
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showing than other cities with which it is frequently compared, as 
for instance, m Table 6, from S. A. Courtis’ report upon “Measure- 
ment of Classroom Products” in the Gary survey. 

9. Presenting Words in Context, Gray, in the Eighteenth 
Yearbook of this Society, called attention to the experimental evi- 
dence of CatteU, Huey, and Boggs that words are more readily 
recognized if associated with content, particularly in the form of 
whole sentences. From the evidence he draws the significant con- 
clusion that “the process of learning words in the early reading 
exercises will be facilitated by presenting them in sentences or 
longer passages, and by concentrating attention on the meaning of 
what is read” (2, 4, 11, 15). 

10. Phonics. The exact relation of phonics to success in pri- 
mary reading has never been satisfactorily established. Those who 
regard it as the most important factor in teaching children to read 
would introduce generous amounts of it. Others, less certain of 
its merits, would teach as little of phonics as possible. Currier and' 
Duguid (6) carried on an experiment at PranHin, N. H., in which 
one group was given phonetic training during the first two years, 
and another was trained only with quick perception cards, and 
in sense contact methods. At the end of the period, the group with 
no phonetic training read more fiuently and expressively, but less 
accuratdy. Foreign children and pupils with bad pronunciation 
habits, however, were hdped by the phonetic training. Exact fig- 
ures are not given. Zomow and others in Boehester concluded, 
after a systematic study of reading attainments and reading prob- 
lems, that phonetic training is needed for foreign children not only 
to develop a method of attacking new words, but to sharpen audi- 
tory perception, and develop speech co-ordination (33). 

This can be said for phonic analyms: possession of a system 
provides a pupil with a means of independent recognition of diffi- 
cult words. 'Whether the acquisition of this ability is pure gain 
is another matter. As pointed out by Judd (cited by Gray), 
mechanical training temporarily prevents a child from understand- 
ing the meaning of passages (11, 17) . The unit of recognition from 
the beginning should be the word. Analysis should be introduced 
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later when it is necessary to keep the word units clear. At any 
rate, phonic analysis is probably best taught outside of the regular 
reading period. This matter was treated in the Eighteenth Year- 
book, from which we quote: “If such studies are made during the 
regular reading period, there is danger that attention will shift 
from the content of what is read to the study of individual words. 
If the basic training in the analysis of words is given during drill 
periods, the information and skill thus secured can be applied 
quickly and effectively during reading exercises without withdraw- 
ing attention from the content of what is read” (11). 

The question of phonies or no phonics is perhaps of less im- 
portance than those of just what, how much, and for who^m. Pres- 
ent practice is exceedingly wasteful. It is nut uncommon to see an 
entire class spend several minutes daily in studying phonics with 
but scant thought of individual needs. Let those who need train- 
ing on particular elements be given that training, but excuse those 
already familiar with them. The phonic content taught should 
have a direct bearing upon the reading in hand. Time is frequently 
wasted on material for which there will be no use except in the 
remote future. Whatever time is spent upon phonics should be 
spent profitably. That it is so spent can scarcely be said when 
classes that spend 15 or 20 minutes daily on phonies do no better 
than others that spend only five and ten, or when the correlations 
between the time devoted to phonics and the results of reading tests 
are zero or negative. The Pearaon correlation coefiftcients obtained 
in our own study between time devoted to phonics and scores on 
the Haggerty tests for 200 first-grade children, selected at random, 
were — .148 for Test I, — .173 for Test II, and — .178 for the two 
combined (31). The correlation obtained by Woody in the third 
grade between the estimated proportion of time devoted to phonics, 
as reported by 47 teachers, and scores on the Monroe test was 
slightly positive. The Spearman correlation between time devoted 
to phonics and comprehension score was .31, and that between time 
devoted to phonics and rate score .23 (33). While these figures 
are by no means conclusive, they make it doubtful whether the 
teaching of phonies, as now practiced, has much bearing upon suc- 
cess in silent reading in primary grades. 
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11. Whai Phonic System Is Most Effective in Teaching Pri- 
mary Reading? This question has often been I'aised, but never 
satisfactorily answei’ed. Most publishers of systems in curi’ent use 
could probably be persuaded, with little difficulty, that their own 
system is second to none. The investigations made previous to 1919 
were reviewed, and their limitations pointed out in this Society’s 
Yearbook for tiiat year (11) . For the most part, these studies have 
been very narrow in scope ; usually they have been limited to a few 
classes, and often to a single school system. Only a few phonic 
systems were considered in any one investigation. In some of those 
studies the attendance factor has been controlled and efforts have 
sometimes been made to control the teacher factor, but in no ease 
has the factor of intelligence been taken into account. The latter 
two factors arc probably of much gi’eater importance than any 
particular phonic system itself. 

In May, 1920, the writer secured results with the Haggerty 
reading tests from 15 school systems. The records of classes and 
schools using different phonic systems were compared. Records of 
those individuals who had been present less than 130 days, who 
were transferred from other schools, or who had not had the advan- 
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Median Class Soosbs von Test I of the HAaazET? Eeadinq Tbst, Olassifibd 
Aoooeding to the Phonic System Used 


Grade I 

I 

1 

Beacon 

Elson 

Gordon 

■3 

i 

hI 

1 

|Zi 

Progress- 

ive 

Winston 

is 

P 

II 

d4 

90 

60 

65 

8.0 

10.8 

2.8 

43 

45 

4.8 

6.0 

6.5 

16.8 

6 8 t 

75 

8.9 

08 

16 

48 

SO-* 

60 

64 

7.0 

68 

8.5 

9.2 

98 

95 

9.8 

10.0 

10.1 

18.8 

61 

88 

53 
65 
10 6 
117 

10 6 
12.0 
13.2 

B 

1 

" lols " 
12 8 
16.6 
17.0 
18.8 


118 
12 8 
18 0 
18 8 
16.8 
IT 6 * 


8.0 

9.5 

118 

118 

14.4 

16.0* 

iTs 

18.0 

16.2 

15.6 

15.8 

17 2 
18.8 

12.5 


95 

17 0 

12.0 t 
12 8 


tTwo pnpilB skipped to 2iid Grade in kcdl a 

* Class did not have kindergarten training 

$01as8 had 4 different teaohora dnnng 1st semester of Grade II. 
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tage of kindergarten, training were esduded. Although reports 
were received from 41 first-grade and 29 second-grade classes, the 
numbers were insufficient to warrant final conclusions. Not all of 
the good, nor all of the poor records were confined to classes trained 
in any one of the phonic systems, as Table 7 shows. 

The system which produced the best dass record in the first 
grade produced another that was among the poorest three. Two 
of the four best records were made by dasses not reared by any 
of the commercialised systems, but on adaptations arranged by the 
teacher or the supervisor in charge (31). 

/ 12. Hye EaUts. Most of the efforts to study eye habits have 

been confined to older children. C. T. Gray and Judd have noted 
that good readers tend to have fewer pauses per line in silent 
reading than poor readers of the same grade (8, 17). Gray’s data 
show that the average number of eye pauses for 8 dementary-school 
pupils rated as good readers was 6.1 per line, while that of 9 poor 
Readers observed in the same grades was 10.8. The good reader 
exhibits a tendency to group his words into phrases as the adult 
does. The records of the poor readers indicate a tendency to pause 
on eveiy word or even oftener. Eapid readers commonly make 
only a few pauses within each line. Huey cites evidence showing 
that slow readers read a word at a time, while rapid readers take 
in longer units. Some rapid readers, however, were found by 0. T. 
Gray to make large numbers of short pauses per line. The slow 
reader makes frequent regressive movements. The most efficient 
reading was done by those who made few pauses and used longer 
periods of assimilation. Gray ’s results show that the eye-voice span 
in oral is longer in the case of good readers. Phrasing practice, 
particularly of the flash type, will probably tend to reduce the 
number of eye pauses per line and increase both comprehension and 
rate. The writer has found repeatedly through informal flash test- 
ing in primary and intermediate grades that the quantity of repro- 
duction is decidedly larger in the ease of pupils who are in the 
habit of phrasing. Practice in the type of work probably tends to 
decrease the number of eye paxises per line and consequently to 
■ facilitate thought mastery. 0. T. Gray’s study diows that prae- 
tice in rapid silent reading decreased the number of eye pauses 
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per line. Twenty days’ practice in the ease of one poor reader 
reduced the average numher from 15.5 to 6.1 without decreasing 
comprehension in any material way (8).’ 

13. Yocalmtion. Vocalization during silent reading is com- 
mon among primary children. The origin in most cases can prob- 
ably be traced to oral reading. Having become accustomed to the 
process of oral reading, many children employ the same laborious 
process in silent reading, though not allowing the oral expression 
to become audible. Instead of proceeding directly from the symbol 
to the idea expressed, they tend to give it oral expression first. 

The effect of vocalization, as far as evidence goes, is to retard 
rate. Its effect on comprehension is less dear. Of the investigators 
referred to by W. S. Gray, Hendricks found that among first-grade 
children there was no appreciable difference between lip movers 
and non-lip movers, but among fourth-grade and eighth-grade chil- 
dren, the non-lip movers read faster. The ten slowest adult readers 
studied by Quantz showed nearly twice as much lip movement as 
the most rapid (10, 14, 23). Fintner, also experimenting with' 
adults, found that “practice in reading without articulation in- 
creases the ordinary rate of reading;” that “articulation during 
the reading process is a habit which is not necessary for that pro- 
cess ; that practice in reading without articulation can make such 
reading as good as the ordinary reading of the same individual; 
that practice in reading without artieidation tends to aid ordi- 
nary reading most probably by shortening the habitual practice of 
articulation” (25). 

0. T. Gray found that twenty days of practice in reading with-'' 
out vocalization decreased the amount of motor accompaniment of 
. reading and increased rate. While more of his pupils lost thai/ 
gained in comprehension, it is not a fair assumption that vocaliza- 
tion increases comprehension (8). It is both conceivable and prob- 
able that children who have been trained primarily in oral reading 
may lose in compr^ension when first asked to read without vocal- 
izing. But that they will continue to suffer in comprehension, we 

* See the chapter by W. S. Gray in ^tosTearhooh for further illustratiozis. — 
Editor, 
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have no ewdence, nor have we any that they would do so at all, if 
trained to read silently from the beginning. 

14. Amount of Reading. “Learn to read by reading” is a 
fATniHar maxim. "We have not yet witnessed a sufficient amount of 
experimentation under controlled conditions to enable us to say 
just what influence the quantity of material read has. It is con- 
ceivable that children may read large quantities of material in 
a slipshod fashion and gain but little as a result. On the other hand, 
it is also conceivable that a smaller amount of careful reading may 
produce a good reader. The general trend of teachers’ opinions 
seems to bo that good readers are produced by a large amount of 
reading. This contention is not without merit. Schools in which 
a large number of books is read in primary grades as a rule pro- 
duce strong readers, in eompai’ison with those where little is read, 
a. g., city vs. rural schools. In the St. Louis suiwey a large pro- 
portion of the pupils were found to be reading many books silently 
during the second and third grades. In some classes the children 
read as many as one book a week. The tests showed that these 
children were markedly superior to those who did not have such 
^opportunity (9, p. 179). The extensive reader acquires a wide 
field of experience, secures much practice in silent reading for the 
thought, the thread of the story, or the points of interest. He be- 
comes practiced in phrasing. His vocabulary is increased through 
acquisition of words whose meaning is gathered from the context. 

There is also to be considered the question of the rdalion of 
amount read to the rate of reading. "We may well ask whether 
children read more because they read rapidly, or whether they can 
read fast because they read mufeh. We know that, other factors 
being equal, the child possessing the higher rate reads more in a 
given period, but we are not at present able to say how much a 
child’s rate will be improved as a result of a given amount of 
reading. It is very likely true that for many children extended 
reading improves rate materially. 

Correlations between quantity of reading and reading test scores 
have been computed in only a few instances. Miss Zirbes’ data 
for fourth-grade children show an average Spearman correlation for 
three separate measurements of .53 between rate and number of 
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books road at tome (32). Woody asked teachers in Grades III, IV, 
and V to estimate the number of pages their classes read (both 
regular and supplementary reading) during a current semester. 
He then correlated this figure with comprehension and with rate 
on the Monroe test (33). His figures, by the Spearman method, 
are embodied in Table 8, where it will be seen that the thii*d-grade 


TABU! a 


Grado 

Ko ofTeacheis 
Repoiting 

Amount and Com- 
prehension 

Amount and 
Bate 

III 

31 

.46 

.85 

TV 

84 

.02 

.02 

V 

86 

.16 

.04 


correlation is rather marked but that of the other grades is not. 
Our own Pearson correlations (31) between score on the Haggerty 
reading tests and books read by each individual during the year, as 
reported by teachers for Grades I and II are shown m Table 9, 


TABLE 9 

CORBBLATIONS BETWEEN AVnOUNT RSAD AND SCORES IN READINQ TESTS (THEIBHN) 




Amount and 

Amount and 

Grade 

No Pupils 

Score on Test I 

Scoie on Test H 

I 

210 

.47 

.44 

II 

190 

.14 

09 


where, again, the figures are significant in one grade and not in the 
other. A more refined method of recording the amounts read would 
probably have raised the corrdation, since the good reader in the 
primary grades is likely to choose longer sdeetions. 

For the rdatively unskilled teacher, at least, qumtitative silent 
reading should undoubtedly be urged, even though wdl-trained 
teachers may secure very good results with a much smaller quan- 
tity. Bach schoolroom should have a library of its own, with single 
copies of many books and arrangements for frequent exchange with 
other schools. 

15. Difficulty of Beaddng Materials. The reaction of the aver- 
age adult toward a selection that presents Miy considerable number 
of new and difiBlcult words, or that is difficult to comprehend, is 
usually to lay it aside in disgust. The reaction of the beginner 
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wotild probably be much tbe same, were be less naive and sab< 
missive. Material in which the vocabulary offers nnmerons obstacles 
necessitates constant shifting of attention from the thought, and 
consequently from story interest, to mechanics. The vocabulary is 
likely to be so far in advance of the reader’s that he cannot appre- 
ciate the thought. Easy material is conducive to organization into 
longer thought units. This in turn stimulates rate. For the aver- 
age primary teacher, more satisfactory results will be obtained by 
the use of easy reading materials. Brinkerhoff concluded as a re- 
sult of Ms study that “probably an extensive use of easy reading 
books throughout the primary grades will produce rapidity. The 
present practice of having pupils read difficult books in the lower 
grades is vicious, because it preveots the establMiment of proper 
reading habits’’ (3). 

' 16. Provision for Individual Differences, To our knowledge 

no one has yet attempted to measure the advantage to be had from 
careful provision for individual abilities and needs, as against the 
conventional form of class teaching. Primary children differ not 
only in intelligence, maturity, experience and interest, but in their 
proficieuQ^ in each of the various elements that go to make up pri- 
mary reading ability. They differ materially in breadth of vocabu- 
lary, in knowledge of phonics, in eye habits, in amount of vocaliza- 
tion, in fluency and correctness of oral reading, in type of material 
they can eomprdiend and in rate of reading. In the tisual class- 
room procedure, few of these facts are taken into consideration. 
Were primary children to be placed, when occasion demands, with 
others whose acquirements and abilities were similar, and treated 
accordingly, it is not improbable that we should need to establish 
newer and Hgher standards of aecomplishmmit for tTiAiD. 

A recent inquiry (29) brought out, among others, these valuable 
suggestions for adapting primary reading instruction to individual 
differences: (a) voluntary reading in free periods, (b) arranging 
pupils into small groups on the basis of ability, (e) testing of 
reading ability and intelligence to determine what may be expected 
of each pupil, (d) independent silent reading, (e) permitting the 
rapid reader to cover longer portions, (f) spedfio hdp and treat- 
ment ‘of individual defects, (g) individual word, phonic and phrase 
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drills, whioli do not require children to spend time on what they 
already know well for the sake of the few who have such difficulties, 
(h) thought drills, (i) grading of materials to fit individual ability, 
with easy material placed in the hands of the weaker, and more 
advanced in the hands of the stronger, ( j) home reading, (k) choice 
of materials on the basis of individual interests, (1) stimulation of 
individual efforts through motivation, and (m) rate drills. The 
justification for such measures is obvious. To this list should be 
added such provisions as can be made for promotion and for proper 
attention to physical needs. 

We have pointed out elsewhere what may be expected where 
provision is made for differences in intelligenee. Just what to ex- 
pect when adequate provisions are made for individual differences 
in other respects is still a matter of conjecture that needs to be 
determined experimentally. 

17. Diagnostic Study and Treatment of Individual Needs. As 
Anderson and Merton have expressed it, “Much of the weakness in 
our methods of teaching reading is due to our system of mass in- 
struction, which does not attempt to discover the sources of the 
reading ailments of individuals, but which prescribes a patent nos- 
trum that, it is hoped, will cure all reading ills” (1). Uhl diag- 
nosed the reading of the third-grade children along with higher 
grades. He found the accuracy of diagnosis such that no poor 
reader made good records in aU tests, while the specific defects of. 
poor readers could be detected. He concludes that for many who 
fail to profit by class instruction, carefully planned individual 
treatment will produce as rapid growth as is produced in the case 

TABLB 10 

DXSXEIBTTTIOir OF 909 EBBOHB IN THB OBAL BBADIKO OT 91 FUPILS 
(Ajtphbson ako Mbbtok) 


Types of Error 

Repetitions 

Insertions 

Omissions 

Substitutions 

Mispronunciation ... . 

Accent 

Portions omitted 

Portions inserted 

Omissions not <diangins 
meaning 


No, 

Percent 

Types of Errors 

No. 

Percent 

188 

15 

Additions not changing 



126 

14 

meaning 

21 

2 

71 

8 

Vowel soimds 

16 

2 

220 

24 

Oonfusing letters not gov- 



80 

8 

erned by rule 

9 

1 

88 

4 

Wirong syUables 

24 

8 

65 

7 

Repetttion to correct errors 

25 

8 

90 

10 

Not attempted 

6 

1 

88 

4 
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of many apparently brighter pupils by dass instruction (32). 
Anderson and Merion found that 909 oral reading errors of 91 
pupils were distributed as in Table 10. 

Such studies of the frequency of different types of error in both 
silent and oral reading form a definite part of the reading instruc- 
tion in the schools at Stoughton, Wisconsin. Treatment is given 
poor readers in accord with the diagnosis of their cases. They 
report what was accomplished with a second-grade pupil demoted 
after a trial in the thix*d grade. He could not read primer material 
satisfactorily. His ease was diagnosed as “lack of familiarily with 
the printed words and an utter lack of phonetic power.” He was 
given instruction in phonics for one month, and from then on, a 
combination of phonies, oral reading, and silent reading for rate 
and quality, with the emphasis upon oral reading for quality. In 
aU, he received 36 special lessons. His record on the Q-ray Beading 
Test at the beginning and at the end dxowed: “ (1) Rate almost 
doubled; (2) quality more than doubled and 4 points above the 
..standard for his grade; (3) lip movement eliminated.” In this 
school system, where special efforts were made to study and to treat 
individual needs, “the median rate of the second grade increased 
from 74 words per minute in November to 193 in May. The third 
grade increased from 113 to 200.” “Before a teacher can do 
efficient work with a reading class, she needs to know what prob- 
lems she is meeting, what defects must be remedied. Her work 
must be with small groups of three or four pupils, rather than with 
masses. She should work with these groups to overcome reading 
defects” (1), 

18. Interest Interest is a factor the exact effect of which is 
still undetermined. It is a commonly accepted principle of psy- 
chology that effort is proportional to interest. Motive conditions 
results. Writers of primary reading materials have not always 
been careful to provide for the item of interest. Some of the books 
to be had for primary children are particularly lacking in this ele- 
ment. Of those purporting to be interesting, many are based only 
upon shallow, superficial interests. In their earnest desire to have 
beginning children master a particular phonic system, teachers are 
in grave danger of overlooking the factor of interest Most teachers 
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probably do not make sufficient attempt to discover the particular 
likes and dislikes of each child, and to build accordingly. In rd- 
sponse to an inquiry on provisions for individual differences sent 
to a group of successful teachers, it was found that ‘ ‘ only 15 percent 
of the primary teachers apparently made serious efforts to fathom 
the interests of the individual child.” In grammar grades, where 
teachers are forced by circumstances to study interests, the percent 
was more than twice that in the primary grades (29). 

The interests of primary children differ with age, maturity, 
home surroundings, experience, school training and previous read- 
ing. Differences are frequently exhibited by the members of a 
class. The teacher’s problem is to discover each child’s interests, 
and to develop and broaden them. Some teachers make progress 
in this direction by observing each child carefully, discussing with 
him his likes and dislikes, and noting his home and out-of-door 
interests, or what he reads when free to choose from a large variety 
of material. 

19. Supervision. Very few figures are available on the effects 
of supervision, but the few that are available tend to show that a 
small amount of supervision is likely to produce large gains. Miss 
Reichert, at Madison, by six weeks’ supervision secured a compre- 
hension score of 11.3 on the Monroe reading test. Form II, for 
the supervised class, where the two control classes scored 8.5 and 
8.1. At the beginning of the experiment the classes had scored 
5.5, 5.3, and 5.3, respectively, on Form I. In the supervised class, 
a diagnostic study of individual needs was made. Pupils were 
grouped on the basis of ability, and training in thought-getting 
was given. The proportion of silent I’eading was increased. Ma- 
terial varying from difficult first-grade to difficult fourth-grade 
was used, depending upon the ability of the child. Phonic training 
and phrase diull were given to those needing it. Home reading was 
encouraged (26). In many schoolrooms, a supervisor would prob- 
ably need but to show the teacher how to put the most obvious steps 
into operation to produce marked gains. There is so much sheer 
wasting of pupils’ time on the part of unskilled teachers that im- 
provement is easily possible. The presence of a reading supervisor 
properly equipped for the task is to be welcomed. 
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20. T7ie Quality of fJie Teaching. Aside from intelligence, 
none of the factors affecting results in primaiy reading is more 
important than the quality of the teaching. Just how much influ- 
ence a ^ven qu^ty of teaching has, when spread over a given 
interval of time, has unfortunately never been accurately deter- 
mined. This is due in part to the difficulty of securing roliahlo 
measures of the quality of the teaching, and in part to the fact 
that until recently we have lacked standardized tests of primary 
reading achievements. The improvement secured by Miss Reichert, 
previously cited, is indicative of what may bo expected when 
superior teaching is secured (26) . 

While aU of the various factors wc have discussed do evidently 
enter into the teaching, their sum does not make the teacher. The 
quality of the teaching will be improved, it is true, by a due regard 
for the importance of each of these factors, but their sum, we repeat, 
does not make the teacher. The additional dements of judgmenl, 
regard for values, encouragement, ability to stimulate children, 
executive skill and dassroom management must bo supplied by her. 
Unless she is a master of the technique of instruction, knows the 
tendencies of her children, and is familiar with the subject matter, 
she will not achieve the best results. It is not at all improbable 
that when a school obtains a highly favorable condition with refer- 
ence to all of these factors, we shall reach new and unheard-of 
standards of achievement in primary reading. 
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CONTROLLING FACTORS IN TBDEJ MEASUREMENT OP 
SILENT READING 


May Aybes Burgess 

Department of Education, Bussell Sage Eoundation 


During the past year the Department of Education of the 
Russell Sage Foundation has conducted a series of studies in the 
measurement of silent reading. This work has produced a scale 
for measuring the silent reading of children in grades three to 
eight. The scale itself consists of a large sheet of paper on which 
are printed 20 little pictures with a paragraph under each one, 
telling the pupil to make a line or mark with his pencil to sup- 
plement the picture. The number of paragraphs that he can read 
and mark correctly within the time limit of five minutes is taken 
as the measure of his ability, in this particular sort of careful 
silent reading. The scale is designated as Picture Supplement 
Scale 1, or PS-l- 
it should be noted that the testing material of this new silent 
reading scale is of uniform difficulty throughout, and that a defi- 
nite time limit has been set. That is, difficulty and time have been 
held constant, and the variable which has been measured is the 
amount which the child can do. These characteristics of Picture 
Supplement Scale 1 were not found in all of the earlier testing 
material used by the Foundation in its silent reading experi- 
ments. They are the results of many changes which have been 
carried on in the effort of the Department to make the test con- 
form to the fundamental principle of measurement, *Hhe law 
of the single variable/' It is with some of the problems arising 
in the endeavor to apply this principle to the measurement of 
silent reading that this article is intended to deal. 
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THE LAW OB’ THE SnsrOLE VABIABLE 

A few montlis ago, newspapers in difEerent parts of the coun- 
try were filled with humorous references to the troubles of the 
Mayor of Providence, Rhode Island, who had come in conflict 
with the law of the single variable. According to the newspaper 
accounts, an Italian, who had formerly lived in Providence, and 
wished to show his affection for the city, left in his will a sum 
of money which was to be awarded by the mayor to the most 
beautiful and virtuous girl in the city. The mayor devoted con- 
siderable thought to his problem. It might be possible to measure 
the beauty of the young women of Providence. It might be pos- 
sible, although the difficulties involved wore rather staggering, 
to arrive at some measure of womanly virtue; but to contrive 
a measure which would successfully discover the girl possessing 
the most perfect combination of beauty and virtue was too dif- 
ficult a task for even the courageous mayor, and the newspapers 
say that he refused to accept the trust. He could not measure 
two variables in combination. 

Measurement is the process of comparing a given sample with 
a standard sample, and stating the proportion it bears to the 
standard, in terms of the standard unit. Length is measured in 
feet, time in seconds, weight in pounds; always the results of 
measurement are given as specified amounts of a single standard 
unit. Tests may furnish simultaneously several different kinds 
of results, and each of those results may be measured in terms 
of its relation to the standard unit of its kind. It is clear, how- 
ever, that if different results are to be compared with each other, 
they must be of the same sort; they must be expressed in com- 
mon terms. The law of the single variable is to the effect that, 
in the measurement of comparative attainments, only one ele- 
ment can be measured at a time ; and when one clement has been 
chosen as the variable to be measured, every other conditioning 
element which might affect the result shall bo hold constant. 

The principle of the single variable is accepted, not only by 
the Mayor of Providence, but by chemists, physicists, and biolo- 
gists; by carpenters and dorks, by schoolboys, and milkmen, and 
professional pugilists. It is the universally accepted principle 
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of measuroment in the affairs of everyday life. We measure, for 
example, “How far this man can run in a given time,” and “How 
fast he can run a given distance,” but we do not even attempt 
to measure “How far he can run how fast.” Whether we have 
clearly formulated it for ourselves or not, in practice we obey 
the law of the single variable. In comparative measurement, we 
try to measure only one thing at a time. 

SCAUES MEASURE QUALITY, DIFPICULTY, AND AMOUNT 

As part of the experimental work in connection with the silent 
reading study, a careful examination and tabulation was made 
of the principal existing scales for the measurement of ability in 
classroom subjects. It was found that without exception every 
scale seeks to measure one of three elements. It seeks to answer 
one of three questions: “How well can he doV” “How hard 
can he do?” or “How much can he do?” It measui'cs quality of 
product, difficulty reached, or amount done. If tlic term amount be 
taken to include ils companion tem, time — and it must be so ti‘catod, 
since the two am mutually dependent; time implies amount, and 
amount implies time— then every careful comparative measure that 
wo make will bo found upon close examination to be primaiily eon- 
comed with one of these three elements. In dancing we compare 
quality; in jumping wo compare difficulty; in swimming wo com- 
paro time or amount 

Moreover, wo succcssfuly compare only one soi't of measure at ' 
a time; and when we try to compare measures in combination 
we open the way for endless arguments and misunderstandings.^ 
In diving contests, for example, where the difficulty is set, so that 
contestants all make the same sorts of dives, it is easy to judge 
them on the basis of comparative quality. Where, however, each 
contestant is allowed three dives of his own choosing, and the 
judges try to decide who made the most difficult dive best, de- 
cisions are continually questioned and become matters of hot 
controversy with little hope of satisfactory settlement. Such 
judgments are of the crudest sort and do not protend to scientillc 
accuracy. Scales which seriously attempt comparative measure- 
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meats always chose one of three dements — difSeuliy, quality, or 
amount — and only one, as the variable they seek to measure. 

In any scheme of scientific measurement, after the variable 
has been chosen, the two i*emaining factors must be carefully 
studied. Either methods must be devised to hold them constant 
or it must be shown that they are without power to affect the 
scores in the particular field where the measurements are to be 
made. That is, where one of the three factors of quality, diffi- 
culty, and amount is chosen as the variable, the results of which 
are to be noted, the remaining two factors must be restrained 
from infiuencing those results. In some cases it can be shown 
that no special restraints are required, since variations of one 
factor have no influence upon the other; but such mutual inde- 
pendence cannot be taken for granted. It must be definitely 
proved, and the burden of proof rests upon the person who is 
responsible for making the scale. 

KEADINQ NOT MEASmOED BY SOAI^ES FOR QUAUTY OF PRODUCT 

The first problem in studying silent reading is to decide which 
of the three factors — quality, difficulty, or time — shall be chosen 
as the variable to be measured. In the study here dcscrihod the 
conclusion was reached that reading is a classroom activity which 
does not I'eadily lend itself to mcasui’ement by means of scales for 
quality of product. Quality in reading is an elusive thing which 
varies not only with different people, but with the same person from 
moment to moment as he reads. There ai’e as many different re- 
actions which children get out of reading as there are children, 
and as there are times that children read. The reading process 
awakens in consciousness thoughts and memories of the most 
varied character. In re-reading even a simple passage, the same 
individual gets new meanings from the page, new and different 
mental reactions from the same stimuli. 

Moreover, outside of the psychologist’s laboratory, the shades 
of quality of reading are not of great import. For practical pur- 
poses, the problem of measuring reading involves finding out how 
rapidly the subject reads the material with a sufficient degree 
of oompr^ension to get from it the essentials of its meaning. 
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As the material increases in difficulty, the ability to read it is 
rarer; but the important question is not "How full and varied 
is the meaning the reader draws from it?” but rather "Is he 
able to grasp the gist of the material?” The quality element is 
reduced to the very simple one of, "Well enough to get the es- 
sential thought.” 

BEADING NOT MEASURED BY SCAIES EOB DDmCULTT BEACHED 

There are several well recognized tests which consist of graded 
series of progressively difficult tasks, where the hardest task 
successfully completed is taken to measure the degree of accom- 
plishment shown. No time limit is set, since it is assumed that 
the results achieved in the test are independent of the time 
needed. These are scales for difficulty reached. 

In the early experimental work of the Foundation, a tenta- 
tive reading scale of this kind was devised, which was similar 
to the present Picture Supplement Seale 1 in that it consisted 
of little pictures with paragraphs of instructions about them. 
In the former scale, however, instructions were graded in read- 
ing difficulty, so that in the earlier paragraphs sentences were 
short and the words were those most commonly used, while para- 
graphs towards the end of the .scale consisted of longer sentences 
and words so rarely used that they do not enter into the speaking 
vocabularies of most high-school or college students. Children 
were allowed to work as long as they wished, and it was as- 
sumed that the hardest paragraph attempted and read success- 
fully would mark the limit of the child’s reading ability. 

To the embarrassment of those conducting the experiments, 
it was found that under these conditions, almost every child was 
able to read everything. That is, if the thought and style were 
easy to grasp, and there was no time limit, even the littlest chil- 
dren showed an amazing ability to puzzle out the meaning of 
the hardest words. For example, a picture of the cross used in 
the anti-tubercalosis campaign was accompanied by the following 
instructions : 

"Since TB Is the nsaal abbreviation for tubercolosis, print the tvo initials 
dosOly continguous to this eelebratod emblem of 13ie American Tobercnloris 
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Assoeiation. In doing so, to caroful to solect such locations as will result in 
tho separation of the initials bj the intervention of tho omblcm betwcon thorn. ’ ’ 

Third-grade children, Italians, on the lower east-side of New 
York City, who were counted by their teachers as exceptionally 
poor in reading, and were not themselves able to use English flu- 
ently, read that paragraph, re-read it, and finally with shining 
eyes grasped their pencils and printed T on one side and B on 
the other side, closely crowded against the central cross. They 
could not have defined the words, but they could discover what tho 
paragraph meant if given long enough time to puzzle it out. The 
same result occurred over and over, with other forms of test ma- 
terial, even such as, under the picture of the veiled lady, requested 
the children to “perpetrate an incision in the facial vesture im- 
mediately anterior to the buccal orifice through which tho fas- 
tidious female may procure aliment.” 

In these early silent reading experiments, the throe funda- 
mental factors of quality, difficulty, and time had been recog- 
nized. The quality requirement had been held constant, at tho 
low level of “well enough to get the gist,” and it had been as- 
sumed that where the reading material was difficult, the time 
consumed was of no great importance. It was thought that a 
child either could, or could not, read so as to understand a given 
selection, and that no amount of additional time would materially 
improve his performance. The experiments established that, far 
from being unimportant, time is in reality very nearly the most 
powerful controlling factor in silent reading. It must either be 
measured or controlled. 

' An easy solution of tho problem thus confronting the investi- 
gators would have been to keep the tost material as it stood in 
gradually increasing steps of difficulty, and sot a time limit. It 
seemed clear, however, that this solution would not be satis- 
factory, because it would violate the fundamental law of measure- 
ment, which declares that only one variable can bo moasiired at 
a time. The difficulty of equating time and accomplishment is as 
great as the difficulty confronting the Mayor of Providence of 
equating beauty and virtue. Girls of equal virtue might bo ar- 
ranged in order of beauty, or girls of equal beauty according to 
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their relative virtue ; but the two attributes could not be mixed 
in unknown and varying proportions and the results compared 
or interpreted. Similarly, in measuring reading there seemed to 
be no statistically valid way of equating “DifiSculty 10 reached 
and three paragraphs wrong,” with “ Difficulty 6 reached and 
none wrong,” or “Difficulty 12 reached in four minutes” with 
“Difficulty 16 reached in five minutes.” The results are not com- 
parable because they are the sums of two variables, in unknown 
proportions. 

If difficulty was to bo measured, the time element must be re- 
strained from influencing the result. It might he possible to allow 
the difficulty of each paragraph to vary, and to record the rate 
of each child on each paragraph. This would, in effect, be the 
same as giving the children a series of tests, one at each level of 
difficulty, and measuring the amount done at each level in a given 
time. Such a measurement would be defensible from the purely 
scientific standpoint, but would entail a number of practical dif- 
ficulties of administration, with which the classroom teacher is 
hardly able to cope. 

Another alternative was to increase the difficulty by means of 
abstruse thought, unusual style, catches, puzzles, and technical 
phraseology, to such a degree that no amount of increased time 
would assist in interpreting the meaning. Tins second method 
raised the serious question whether material so hard that the child 
cannot understand it, either when reading to himself or when 
listening to some one else reading or repeating it aloud, can prop- 
erly bo used to measure reading. Such material would appear 
to test general intelligence rather than ability to secure meaning 
from the printed symbol. In the experiments here described, 
the conclusion was definitely reached that reading ability cannot 
legitimately be measured by exercises in which difficulty has been 
created artificially through complicating the thought> confusing 
the style, or inserting puzzles or catches intended to trip the 
reader. 

The experience of the investigators in trying to construct 
scales for difficulty in reading, su^^csts that there will probably 
bo found very few classroom subjects in which difficulty can bo 
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measured directly, without reference to tiuie. It will be noted 
that most of those who have devised scales for diflBlculty have 
been obliged to set time limits, even while dcelaiiug that tune is 
not a conditioning factor. Where such a time limit is set for the 
scale as a whole, but none is set for individual pai-agraphs or 
problems of varying difficulties, the scores made must necessarily 
be affected by the rate at which the child works. He may have 
stopped at a certain pomt because he could not do work any 
harder or because he could not work any faster. Nothing in the 
score enables the examiner to tell what portion of it is attributable 
to ability, and what to speed. The most that such a test can toll 
IS “Who reached the highest difficulty first.” It cannot tell 
“Who would have gone highest had enough lime been given,” 
or “Who is the fastest worker.” 

If scales are to be of help to the classroom teacher, they must 
furnish more definite information than that. She already knows 
that some of her children can do harder work than others. What 
she needs to know, and what the scales that are given her should 
be designed to tell, is which children should be warned to go 
more slowly and which encouraged to work faster; who needs to 
be scolded for careless work, and wJio should be taught the dif- 
ficult art of neglecting unimportant details. Then, in addition to, 
and separated fi'om, these diagnostic facts of rate and accuracy, 
she must know at what points children are failing to understand 
her teaching. Scales which are to be of diagnostic help, must 
result in simple scores, which can be relied on, and readily in- 
terpreted. There is reason to believe that, in the future, scales 
to measure comparative ability in classroom subjects will gen- 
erally fall into the two groups of scales for quality and scales 
for amount ; and it is probable, also, that difficulty will eventually 
be measured indirectly, by means of series of carefully graded 
scales for amount. 

UEAUING MEAStJKED BY SCAliBS YOB AMOUNT DONE 

Having decided that reading cannot readily be measured 
either by scales for quality or by scales for difficulty, it was nec- 
essary to ascertain whether it could be measured by the third 
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remaining method, that of scales for amount done. Scales which seek 
to measure amount must he so constructed that quality, difSculty, 
and time, and their subsidiary elements, are all held constant, and 
the variable which is to be measured and compared is the amount 
of work which the child can do under such standard conditions. 
In the measurement of silent reading, therefore, the measurement 
by scales for amount demanded that quality, difiBculty, and time 
be maintained constant. It was decided to adopt as the standard 
of quality, the ability to secure the fundamental meaning of a 
paragraph well enough to act in accordance with it. The child 
must read well enough to get the gist of the material; his read- 
ing must be of the quality necessary in the ordinary reading of 
everyday life. Through the most careful sort of writing, testing, 
and rc-writing, the difficulty of each paragraph must be main- 
tained at a given level throughout the test; and a time limit, 
during which the children should be allowed to work, must be 
determined. With these general considerations well in mind, the 
measurement of silent reading through scales for amount was 
finally undertaken. 

FAOTOBS KrVOIiVED IN TIME AND DIFEICrL.TT 

The decision to treat amount as the variable and to hold 
quality, difficulty, and time constant, immediately brought into 
question all those subsidiary elements which also must be con- 
trolled and held constant if the scores resulting from measure- 
ment are to be purely in terms of quantity done, under uniform 
testing conditions. It is clear, for example, that if a paragraph 
is constructed in such an involved style that the child has to stop 
to puzzle out its meaning, his score will be lowered, not because 
the child is a poor reader, but because the author of the test is a 
poor writer. So again, a paragraph calling upon the child to 
compute the age of Uncle’s Father may give the child a poor 
reading score which should really be charged to laek of skill in 
arithmetic. 

Accordingly, having decided that the required quality should 
be the passing mark of “well enough to get the gist,” and that 
time and difficulty should be maintained at constant levels 
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throTighoTil the testing material, three further steps were neces- 
sary before the material itself could bo used as a basis for con- 
structing the final scale. The first step was to identify and list 
as many as possible of the elements which tend to affect cither the 
difficulty of the reading material or the time required to road it. 
The list actually used in preparing Scale PS-1 is here presented : 


CONTBOLLINO ITAOTORS IN STLTSNT EEADINO 
(Subsidiary elomonts of time and difficiiliy wbich must bo eliminatod or 
held constant.) 

To Be Btminatcd 


Complex tliougbt 
Abstract ihoupfbt 
Technical tbouf^bt and lanfynago 
Catches, puzzles, accidental leads 
Demands for spatial imafifinatiou 
Ttrclovant dramatic nppoal 
Aliiliiy to reproduce 
Ability to remember 
Ability to reason, or infer 
Involved style 


To Be Feld Constant Thratiglicmt Test 

Memory span roquiromonts 

Attention span, multiple strains 

Difficulty of action domandod 

Time required for complying with instructions 

Vocabulary difficulty 

Sontcnco structure 

Word arrangoment 

Amount of material to bo road 

Uniformity of print 

Uniformity of space relations between pictures and print 

Ease of finding place on paper 

latorost and corroaponding effort on part of child 


The second step was to eliminate as many as possible of these 
dangerous subsidiary factors; and the third stop, to contrive 
methods by which the remaining factors could bo rendered harm- 
less by equalizing their influence in all the sections of the tost. 

After the list of controlling factors had been compiled, certain 
of them were chosen as those which might, or clearly should, bo 
eliminated. It was decided, for example, that the thought should 
always bo simple. The child should not ho called upon to rojwon 
or to infer. He should not he expected to grasp abstractions, or 
complexities of thought. Technical language should bo avoided, 
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and there should be no demand for special technical knowledge. 
Puzzle questions were ruled out, and so, more difficult to avoid, 
but equally dangerous, were the accidental catches or leads, in 
which unwisely emphasized words tricked the child into wrong 
responses. 

In the particular scale under discussion, one of the extraneous 
factors most difficult to rule out was that of irrelevant dramatic 
appeal. There was the picture of the dog, for instance, which 
still appears at the top of the first column in the present scale. 
As originally written, the paragraph underneath the dog read 
as follows: 

This dog sees a cat in the street. He does not like eats, and ho hates 
this ono. He \nll watch hor and if she comes too near ho will bark at her 
and chaso her up a tree. Wo do not want him to (diaso the cat. Take your 
pencil and draw a strong rope about his nock so that ho can not run after her. 

That was an easy paragraph to read, but it proved to have 
more catches than any other in the entire collection. In the first 
place, while most of the children drew the “strong rope about 
his nock” in a single rapid stroke, there wore one or two extra 
bright children who did not intend to be caught that way. In 
each set of papers there were always a few in which “strong 
rope” was represented by a cable of huge size, with every twist- 
ing strand carefully drawn and shaded, to prove to the teacher 
that the child taking the test knew exactly what a rope looks 
like, as contrasted with the possible string or chain. 

Then again, when the “strong rope” had been deleted, the 
paragraph still made trouble because of its dramatic appeal. It 
practically always made the children laugh. They looked up 
at the teacher to sec if she enjoyed the joke as wdl as they 
did. They smiled across the aisles and pointed to the picture to 
show their neighbors that it was the first picture, the one with 
the dog, which struck them as particularly funny. After they 
settled down, the dramatic possibilities worked havoc, for the 
brighter children could not resist the temptation to make draw- 
inp with fences — ^picket fences — ^lo keep the dog in, a sturdy 
tree for the cat to dimb, and even the cat herself, half way up 
the tree, with fluffed out tail, and claws digging desperately into 
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the wood. It was an excellent exercise for the imagination, but 
disastrous in a carefully timed reading test. In his latest form, 
the dog has stolen two bones and forgotten about the cat. The 
children do not like him so well, but he is much better material 
for testing! 

Demands upon the ability to reproduce, to remember, and to 
answer questions were carefully excluded, because of the danger, 
as in arithmetical tasks, of unintentionally testing qualities com- 
monly associated with reading, but not genuine elements in read- 
ing ability. The responses called for were made so simple that 
even very young children, far below the grades for which the 
scale is intended, were readily able to comply with them. The 
number of main ideas in each pai'agraph was carefully restricted 
to well within the attention span and memory span of the younger 
children, and these ideas were distributed through the paragraph 
in such a way as to make guessing difiScult. Length of paragraph, 
size of print, size of picture, and relation of picture to print were 
kept uniform throughout the test, so that differences in style and 
make-up would not be responsible for differences in scores. 

It was found that close attention had to be paid to the chil- 
dren’s own reactions towards what they read. One illustration 
showed an open book, and the instructions were to make a small 
cross upon the right-hand page, so that the reader would be able 
to find his place again. This was a mistake. In school, children 
are taught never to mark their books, and they were obedient, 
even at the cost of failing in the reading test. The paragraph 
was re-worded, so that the children were told to draw a line rep- 
resenting a ruler lying straight across the book to hold the pages 
open. This wording proved to have an unforeseen catch, because 
the idea of one line was not sufficiently emphasized, and many 
children carefully drew rulers, with all the inches marked and 
numbered. The final wording runs “Draw a single straight lino, 
to represent a ruler,” and the paragraph now seems to be in 
satisfactory shape. 

The children wanted the examiners to be reasonable and logi- 
cal. If the tasks required offended them, they worked slowly 
or carelessly. To keep interest and effort high enough, but not 
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too high, and to keep them uniformly at the same pitch through 
the entire duration of the test, was one of the most difdcult of 
all the problems met in the preparation of the testing material. 

TEST MAKING IS A TWO-FOU) FBOCESS 

It will be seen from the foregoing illustrations, that the 
process of preparmg test material was an alternating one of 
painstaking scrutiny and analysis within the office, and careful 
testing of the new material in the classi'oom. It seemed clear that 
neither part of the process could be dispensed with. Testing 
alone left undiscovered many alien factors which tended to per- 
vert the results. One of the paragraphs showed a football player, 
and asked the children to draw the football soaring through the 
air. Classroom trials seemed to indicate that the paragraph was 
too easy to read, since few children failed on it. Office consul- 
tation, however, with critical scrutiny of paragraph and picture, 
showed that the paragraph had never really been tested. Given 
that picture, with no print at all, if told to make a mark the 
children would always draw a soaring football. The perfect 
scores represented, not reading ability, but familiarity with the 
game. Most extraneous elements fall to show in classroom test- 
ing. They can be detected only by the most painstaking exami- 
nation and scrutiny of the testing material. Testing must fol- 
low upon preliminary critical revision, and further revision must 
be verified and stimulated by testing. Neither process can be 
effectively carried on without the other. 

SUMHABT 

1. The law of the single variable declared that, in the com- 
parison of relative attainments, one element, and only one, shall 
be chosen as the variable to be measured, and other conditioning 
elements, which might affect the result, shall be held constant. 
This is a universally accepted principle, which applies to every 
sort of careful scientific measurement of comparative attainment. 

2. Scales for comparative attainment measure quality, diffi- 
culty, or amount. These are the three fundamental factors. One 
of them may be chosen as the variable to be measured. The other 
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two must be restrained from affecting the results secured. Where 
it is assumed that one of these three factors is non-operative, the 
burden of proof rests upon the person making the scale. 

3. Reading is a classroom activity which is not readily meas- 
urable by scales for quality, or scales for difSculty. It is measur- 
able by scales for amount. 

4. There is reason to believe that most classroom subjects 
may best be measured by scales for quality or for amount. Be- 
cause of the influence of time and rate, which are not easily 
controlled, difficulty rarely can be measured directly. It is prob- 
able that difficulty will eventually be indirectly measured through 
series of carefully graded scales for amount. 

5. If difficulty and time are to be maintained as constants, 
the subsidiary elements of difficulty and time must also be main- 
tained as constants. This moans that, in the preliminary prepa- 
ration of testing material, far greater care is necessary than has 
usually been exercised. In reading, for example, the practice of 
hastily compiling heterogeneous masses of paragraphs of differ- 
ent lengths and arrangements, indiscriminately calling upon the 
child’s ability to do arithmetic, solve puzzles, reason, remember, 
reproduce, moralize, and imagine, should not be tolerated in the 
field of educational measurements. The common practice has 
been to assume that paragraphs on which equal per cents of 
failures occurred were of equal reading difficulty. Such an as- 
sumption is clearly unsafe, unless it can be shown that care has 
been taken to keep aU the difficulties measured genuine reading 
difficulties. Unless extraneous, non-reading elements have been 
weeded out, paragraphs of equal reading difficulty may result in 
totally different percentages of failures; and so, conversely, 
paragraphs of different reading difficulties may result in iden- 
tical percentages of failures. Equal difficulty cannot be secured 
merely by testing and computation. It can be arrived at only 
through keen inspection, merciless criticism, and the rigid de- 
termination to eliminate every alien influence which might per- 
vert the findings, and result in mongrel scores. The law of the 
single variable must be conscientiously followed in the writing 
of every sentence, and the formulation of every paragraph. 



CHAPTER m 


INDIVIDUAL DIFFICULTIES IN SILENT READING IN THE 
FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH GRADES 


WtLUAu S. Gray 
The IJniTeisity of Chicago 


Four years ago a boy who now ranks slightly above the aver- 
age of his age-group in general intelligence began his school 
career. He advanced regularly with his class until the aut umn 
of 1920, At that time it becamo necessary for him to discon- 
tinue regular school work because he was unable to read. In 
class discussions, in ability to solve problems, and in all phases 
of school work which did not involve reading he equalled or ex- 
celled his classmates. 

A careful analysis revealed the fact that the boy had never 
established the habit of moving his eyes regularly from left to 
right along a line. At times the first fixation was near the end of 
the line ; frequently it was near tbe middle of the line ; and some- 
times it was near the beginning. The remaining fixations were 
irregular and followed no definite order. Drill exercises were 
organized which consisted of series of short words typewritten 
with half-inch horizontal spacing. The boy was required to read 
these words for five minutes each day in order to cultivate regu- 
lar habits of eye-movement. That there was rapid reorganization 
of his method of procedure was clearly evident in his reading. 
After considerable progress had been made, a simple story was 
typewritten, again with a half-inch space between words. After 
a few exorcises of this typo, the words were grouped in thought 
units with a half-inch space between each unit. Finally, stories 
were read, still during tho drill periods, directly from books. The 
facility and accuracy with which he came soon to read indicated 
that one of his major difficulties had been corrected. Other prob- 
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lems, such as mcreasing the span of recognition, were then at- 
tacked. At the present tunc the boy is making very rapid progress 
and will doubtless be able to resume work with his class at the 
end of the first half of the school year. 

This case has been cited as an illustration of the failure of 
regular instruction to meet individual needs. There are doubtless 
thousands of boys and gii'ls who fail each year and are unnble to 
continue with their classmates because of peculiar defects which 
could be readily remedied. The results are discouragement, 
retardation, and elimination in far too many cases. 

Progressive schools are taking definite steps to provide facili- 
ties for discovering and remedying these defects. The work of 
Superintendent C. J. Anderson and Elda Merton in the public 
schools of Stoughton, Wisconsin, is described in the Elementary 
School Journal, May and June, 1920. The work which has been 
carried on in the Elementary School of the University of Chicago 
is described in Beading: Us Nature and Development, by 
Charles H. Judd. The valuable results which have been secured 
in public school systems such as Stoughton, Wisconsin, and Roches- 
ter, New York, thoroughly justify these recommendations: that 
bureaus of Educational Research give special attention to the prob- 
lem of diagnosis ; that a special teacher be provided for each large 
elementary school to devote her entire time to the problem of test- 
ing and instructing pupils who encounter fundamental difficulties 
in reading and other subjects; and that classroom teachers be in- 
structed in the technique of recording facts in order that special 
difficulties may be discovered and corrected as early in the child's 
school career as possible. 

The eases which are described in the sections which follow illus- 
trate in a limited way the wide variety of difficullies which pupils 
encounter in silent reading in the middle grades. Each of those 
pupils was retarded in reading because of a peculiar difficulty. 
When appropriate remedial devices were employed, each responded 
satisfactorily to treatment. The purpose of the discussion which 
follows is to present a limited ntimber of interesting cases, to de- 
scribe the methods of treatment, and to stimulate supervisors and 
teachers to cooperate actively in similar studies. Improved methr 
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ods of group instructiou will do much toward increasing the abil- 
ity of most boys and girls to read and to study independently and 
effectively. We shall learn how to meet the needs of pupils who 
encounter unusual difSculties only through detailed, accurate 
studies of individual difficulties and application of appropriate 
remedial devices. Progressive teachers and supervisors can make 
studies of very great value in this connection. 

A FLUENT OBAL BEADEB IN THE FOUBTH OBADE WHO COHPBEBENDEd' 
VEST LITTLE BEAD SIMNTLV* 

This pupil was a fourth-gi'ade girl who was described by her 
teacher as slow and indifferent. When given the Gray Oral Read- 
ing Test in December she made a score of 41.25, which is 5,75 
below the standard for her grade. In the silent reading test she 
made unusually slow progress and was unable to reproduce what 
she had I’ead or to answer questions. Evidence that she read all 
of the words was secured from noting her lip movements. 

Tests were next given to determine the ability of this girl to 
read the materials ordinarily assigned in the reading class. A 
passage from page 57 of the Merrill Fourth Reader was used in 
this connection. The girl was instructed to read the selection 
silently for the purpose of getting the thought well enough to re- 
produce it later. She read at the rate of 1.05 words per second. 
She reproduced more or less inaccurately only a very small per- 
centage of what she had read. Her lip movements were very pro- 
nounced. She answered only one of the eight questions asked and 
that inaccurately. 

To discover if mechanics of reading was causing the difficulty, 
she was asked to read the same material orally. She read fluently 
and with expression at the rate of 1.01 words per second, making 
only four errors. After studying carefully all the data which had' 
been secured, the following conclusion was reached in regard to her 
difficulties: “Knowledge of the rudimentary mechanics permitted 
her to read material flax beyond her comprehensioiL She read 

* Boproduced in part from ‘'Remedial Work in Reading, Part I." By 0, Anderson 
and Blla Merton. Mm$nt<wry School /ourmlt May, 1920; pp. 687*692. 
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words as names and not as sjrmbols of ideas. The problem was 
plainly that of training her to read for content.” 

The remedial exercises consisted of passages cut from second- 
and third-grade readers. The first passage was very short and 
contained few ideeis. Each sacceeding passage was somewhat longer 
and made increasing demands on the reader in order to get the 
meaning. When exercises were assigned, the attention of the sub- 
ject was directed to meanings rather than pronunciations. "After 
she had given a reproduction of the ‘story’ and had answered a 
number of specific questions about it, she was asked to re-read the 
selection in search of any thoughts she had overlooked during the 
first reading. She then gave a second reproduction. This last re- 
production was, no doubt largely a result of the specific questions. 
Nevertheless, it was valuable in training the pupil to see the rich- 
ness of content in the selection.” 

The training period lasted for six weeks. One thirty-five min- 
ute lesson was given each week with the exception of one week in 
which two lessons were given. From five to seven paragraphs were 
assigned at each lesson in accordance with the methods described 
in the preceding paragraph. In May the oral- and silent-reading 
tests were given again. A comparison of the December and May 
records led to some interesting observations. It is to be noted that 
there is no change in the rate, but the quality shows a decided im- 
provement. Her score in this test rose to 50, which is 3 points above 
the standard for her grade. This improvement is significant when 
it is remembered that no instruction was given in oral reading in 
these special help periods. 


TABtm 1 


PsoaiUBSS IK rats ak» QtrATiXrr os* SxriSKT RKAOiNn 



Words 

Words 

Quality 

Before 

Practice 

i Quality After 'practice""^ 

Seloction 

per Seo. 
Before 
Practice 

per Seo. 

After 

Practice 

Ropro* 

ductiOA 

QucHilont 

Quality 

**Tmy Tad'" 

Oradeft 11 and JU 

l.ll 

1.81 

■I 

82 

— 

— 

“Tho OTfttiiioppen” 

OroSai IV, V, VI 

1.05 

1.21 

Hi 

7 

■si 

IHI 


Tabic 1 gives the silent reading records for December and May. 
It shows a decided increase in silent reading rate and in quality. 
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In December she was unable to reproduce a single thought or to 
answer a single question. In May she showed marked improve- 
ment along both lines and had become fairly efficient. 

A FIFTH-GRADE PUPlLi WHO READ SIiOWIiT BECAUSE OF WORD 
DIFFICUIiTlES* 

Pupil G was a fifth-grade girl who read very slowly and in- 
rfiectivdy. Her fourth-grade teacher described her as “a dow 
reader who reads hesitatingly and haltingly, repeating words and 
phrases. ’ ’ In the pinliminary study of her difficulties photographic 
records were made of her eye-movements while reading. Oral and 
silent reading tests were also given. In the oral reading test the 
pronunciation of unfamiliar words caused much difficulty. The 
rate of silent reading was unusually slow, being six-tenths of a 
word slower per second than her oral reading-rate. The photo- 
graphic records showed dearly that she "could not unravd the in- 
tricacies of the printed lines which proved easy to her classmates.” 
A careful analysis of all of these facts made it evident "that her 
difficulties wore duo to a lack of familiarity with printed words and 
a lack of method of working out new or unknown word forms.” 

“In an effort to hdp her overcome this handicap she was given 
various types of training during eighteen weeks. The first six 
weeks wore devoted to a great deal of oral reading. The second 
six weeks wore spent on drills in phonies and in word analysis. 
During the last six weeks silent reading was emphasized. While 
each period of six weeks thus stressed some one phase of reading, 
all three types of work were carried along throughout the eighteen 
weeks. For example, oral reading was continued with loss em- 
phasis during the last twelve weeks.” 

During the first six weeks the oral reading exercises were con- 
ducted in ways familiar to most teachers. The selections for read- 
ing were made along the lino of the pupil’s school interests in 
history and geography. Records of rate and accuracy were secured 
at frequent intervals for purposes of comparison. The improve- 
ment made by the girl in rate and accuracy of oral reading during 
the eighteen weeks is shown in Table 2. 

Its NfttOTO ftnfl DBTolopinent,” Ohsrios H .Tndd. Sttppltmtntarv 
BOuaMmol Sonoffrapht, Vol. II. No. 4 (.Tuly, 1018), pp. 8C-91. 
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TABLK 2 

PBOGSJBSS in BATld AND AOOCnUDV IN ObAL BJSADINO 

Errors por 

Period Words per Sec. 100 woids 

Eirst BIX weeks .24 45 

Second six weeks 2 6 2 1 

Third SIX weeks 27 11 

“Phonics and word analysis were emphasized during the sec- 
ond six weeks. Various systems of phonics, wtih some modifica- 
tions to suit the particular needs, were used. Words mispro- 
nounced in oral rcaduig lessons were worked out phonetically, and 
lists of words similarly pronounced were built up and reviewed 
from time to time. There seemed to be a gradual growth in abil- 
ity to attack an unfamiliar word. In the eai'Iier period the pupil 
frequently looked at the word helplessly or pronounced a known 
i^llable, but was unable to attack it at all phonetically. She usually 
asked the instructor to pronounce it. Latoi', she began immedi- 
ately to sound the now word phonetically, and though sometimes 
making a mistake in the length of the vowel or in the position of 
the accent, her manner of attack indicated that she had confidence 
in her own ability to work it out.” The records which wore se- 
cured from time to time showed clearly that there was a reduction 
in the number of mispronunciations, even though the selections 
which were used gradually increased in dilBculty. 

“Silent reading was emphasized during the last six weeks, after 
some training in silent reading had been given throughout the first 
twelve weelffi. For special training, paragrapks or selections deal- 
ing with topics of particular interest to the pupil were used. Tn 
many instances, the original selections were edited, and the words 
which had boon used in the phonic exorcises were woven into the 
text. Frequently, before the silent reading began, a question was 
raised the answer to which was to bo found in the text Oral or 
written reproduction or a discussion of the thought of the selection 
usually followed, the reading. It is interesting to note in passing 
that, though no effort was made to reduce the vocalization so per- 
ceptible at first, it entirely disappeared except when an nnusnally 
difficult passage was encountered.” The records for rate and com- 
prehension in silent reading which are summarized in Table 3 in- 
dicate clearly the value of the special training. 
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TABLE a. 

PBOGBBSS in RaTB and OOMFBiSnBNblON IN SiLBNT BbASING 


Penod Words per Sec OomprehenBion 

Fiist SUE weeks 2 4 22 percent 

Second sue weeks 3 4 60 percent 

Third SIX wedcs 3 6 74 peicent. 


At tlie end of eighteen weeks the oral and silent reading tests 
given before the practice period began were repeated. A second 
pupil who had received no special instruction also took the same 
tests both before and after the training period. "By comparing 
the records of the two pupils it is seen that the special Pupil G 
made a net gain of .63 in oral rate and 2.5 in silent rate. Further- 
more, she is beginning to establish a silent-reading rate, while the 
second pupil continues to read silently at the same rate as she does 
orally. The gain made by Pupil G in rate of silent reading is even 
more significant when it is remembered that her silent rate was less 
than her oral rate of reading before practice began. The gain in 
comprehension, while not striking, places Pupil G at a normal level 
for the grade, while the other student is still below average.” 

A FOURTH-GEAUE PUPIL WHO READ SLOWLY AND rNEBTEOTIVELT BE- 
CAUSE 07 WOBD-BUKDNBSS^ 

The subject of this study was a fourth-grade girl nine and one- 
half years old. At the time the study began she was unable to read 
and could not carry her school work without the aid of a tutor. 
"The child had been in the University Elementary School for two 
years, including the first grade, and had therefore received the 
ordinary instruction in reading, which included a considerable 
amount of sight reading in whicli phonetic analysis is also em- 
phasized. In addition to this, the child had been instructed for 
a year by a tutor, and this instruction had included a very large 
emphasis on phonetic drill. Moraover, in her second year she had 
been given special help in reading by her teacher. In spite of all 
this intensive training, the child, when first seen, was unable to 
read a primer as well as is a first-grade child before the end of 
the year.” 

’^'Clinical Study «s a Method in Experimental Education/' by Erank N. Freeman. 
JeurnaX of ipptted Fsj/eholoffu^ Vol. XV, 1620; pp. 126-341. 
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Before the was brougM to the laboratory she had been 
tested with the Gray Oral Reading Test and the Courtis Silent 
RAailing Test, No. 2, and had failed to score in each test. At the 
time of the examination she was tested with the Gray Silent Read- 
ing Test for second- and third-grade children. She read at a rate 
of 0.5 words per second, and her comprehension score was 23. 
The average rate for the second grade is 1.9C words per second, 
and the comprehension score is 25. In order to equal the compre- 
hension standai'd of second-grade pupils, the girl had to read at 
one-fourth the standard rate. 

Photc^raphie records of the eye-movements of the girl were then 
secured and analyzed. A highly irregular and unusual condition 
was discovered. “Instead of going forward step by step, it [atten- 
tion] skips about, sometimes jumping to a point ahead of where 
it should be and at other times moving backward over the part 
whieh has already been read. This irregularity is in all probabil- 
ity due to the child’s failure to grasp the meaning of the words 
which were fixated by the eye. Failure to grasp the moaning re- 
sults in the return of tibc eye to the parts already fixated and in 
a slow wandering movement or a succession of movements made 
at short intervals rather than a series of clear-cut movements just 
long enough to cover the space whieh can be fixated at a single 
pause.” 

In addition to the tests just described a general mental test was 
given and also other tests whieh related more or lo.ss doscly to 
reading and to speech processes. Among t!ic.so tests was a test of 
the recognition of visual symbols, the Binct Picture Tost, and tests 
which included the matching of geometrical forms, the pronuncia- 
tion of nonsense syllables, and the spoiling of simple words. As 
a result of the diagnosis it was concluded that there was no de- 
ficiency in general intdligonce, that the child’s vision was entirdy 
normal, and that there was no general motor deficiency or language 
disturbance. The data showed that the difficulty was a highly 
specialized one and consisted in an inability to make the associa- 
tion between the visual symbols and the sounds of the words. Fur- 
thermore, the eonelusicm was reached that “for this child, at least, 
phonic drill had been carried beyond the point where it was use- 
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ful. Instead of being the means to the recognition of word mean- 
ing, it had become an end in itself, and really blocked the recogni- 
tion of the meaning. The treatment, therefore, had as its first 
object the short-circuiting of this roimd-about association and the 
attempt to develop a more direct association between the sight of 
the words and their meaning.” 

Early in the training, easy reading material was selected and 
the child was encouraged to read the passages for their meaning. 
In this connection, however, difficulty was encountered because the 
child had not developed coordinated eye-movements or a regular 
progression of attention. It became necessary, therefore, to re- 
strict her reading of larger units for some time and to direct her 
attention specifically to each part that she read. Various devices 
were employed in this connection. (1) Passages were broken up 
into sentences, and the child read these one at a time from slips 
of paper on which the sentences had been typewritten. (2) A card 
was sometimes placed on a page and moved forward across the 
lino as rapidly as the child road. (3) Plash card exercises were 
given and some use was made of printed directions to which the 
child responded by appropriate action. 

“In addition to these driU devices the child was given continu- 
ous reading material which at tiie beginning was very easy. This 
was for the purpose of encouraging fluency without the loss of 
meaning. The difficulty of material was advanced as rapidly as 
the child could go, and a certain amount of work was also given 
with still more difficult material because of its inherent interest to 
the child. Comparatively brief periods of intensive work with 
difficult material wore fotuid to bo stimulating and to be helpful in 
carrying her to a higher level of recognition than was habitual.” 
Parallel with this spemfic instruction there was practice in spdling 
and in writing words and sentences. Furthermore, a great deal 
was done to direct the child’s attention to the meaning of what 
was read. Before assigning a passage, the topic was discussed and 
the child’s curiosity in it was aroused. Difficult words were also 
written on the board and studied in order to avoid the habit of 
slurrii^ over unknown words or of pausing too long to study them. 
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After about eight weeks of training the pupil was tested again. 
In the Gray Oral Reading Tost she made a score of 36.25 as com- 
pared with complete failure at the beginning of the training period. 
This represents the equivalent of a year and one-half of progress. 
In the Coui'tis Silent Reading Test she read 3.2 words per sec- 
ond. This is six times as rapid as the I’ate of reading at the be- 
ginning and equals the standard for the sixth grade. The num- 
ber of questions answered in the time allowed was 34, which is 
half way between the standard for the fourth and and fifth grades. 
The index of comprehension was 62, which is between the stand- 
ards for the second and third gi’adcs. After the results had been 
carefully analyzed, it was evident that specific training for one- 
half hour each day bad I'osnltcd in progress "equivalent to per- 
haps three years’ ordinary progress in school.” 

A FIFTH-GRADE PUPIL WHO BEAD SLOWLY BECAUSE HE RECOGNIZED A 
VERY SMALL UNIT AT EACH FIXATION'* 

Frequent tests and observations revealed the fact that this pupil 
read very slowly. An analysis of his difficulties showed clearly 
that he did not i*ceognizc words in groups or thought units. In 
order to provide training in the rapid recognition of groups of 
words, eight phrase books wore prepared in which a phrase was 
pasted on each page. The first book contained ten very simple 
phrases cut fi^om a primer. Each succeeding book in the scries 
contained a similar number of longer and more difficult phrases. 
The eighth book contained phrases from a sixth reader. In con- 
ducting driU exercises the teacher flashed each page so quickly 
that the pupil had time for only one fixation. As soon as a phrase 
had been exposed, the pupil immediately told what ho had seen. 
A grade of ten was given for each entirely correct response. Since 
each book contained ten phrases, 'the scoring was very simple. 

The record of the progress through six books in fourteen les- 
sons is shown in the following table. As a rule thirty phrases 
were presented each day; occasionally, the drill was limited to 

record of tMs case was suppUod Mten tOlda Merton^ jStoolcton, Wisoonsin. 
It was scoored from the progress ooolc of Hiss Xdna BorpU, teacher of fifth and 
sixth grades. Central School. 
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TABLE 4 

PAOaBBSS IN PaHASB Bboognition 


Book 1 
Lesson Scoio 

Book II 
Lesson Scoie 

Book in 
Lesson Score 

Book IV 
Lesson Score 

Book V 
Lesson Score 

Book VI 
Lesson Score 

I 

90 

II 

60 

V 

60 

VIII 


XI 

50 

XIV 

60 




60 


70 










70 




80 




90 

II 

100 



VI 

80 



xn 

80 




111 

80 


90 

IX 



90 






80 


90 


90 

XIII 






IV 





100 







90 

VII 

90 












100 

X 

300 










1 


90 

XIV 

100 





V 


VIII 

Knm 














100 






twenty ; sometimes it ineludod forty. A given book of phrases was 
not discontinued until the boy had scored 100 in two successive 
lessons. For illustration, Table 4 shows that a score of 100 was 
mado the second time the phrases of Book I were presented. Drill 
was discontinued until the next day. On repeating the exercise 
a score of 100 Tvas again made. Book II was then begun and the 
exercise was repeated seven times before a perfect score was made. 
At the conclusion of an exercise the pupil was shown his score. 
(A score of 90 means that 9 out of 10 phrases were correct.) 


TABLE 6 

Pbogrbbs IK Eats of Ebading 


fjesson 1 

mm 

■a 

III 

iT 

V 

VI 

vn 

vin 

IX 

X 

xr 

XTI 

ixini 

XIV 

Words POT min 

\ 60 1 

1 69 1 

“70 

79 

“80 

“86" 

86 

70 

80 

95 

90’ 

“98 

EEHa 

10B~ 


At the close of each lesson the boy was given a selection from 
his reader and allowed to read for one minute. His rate for each 
lesson is shown in Table 5. The entries in the table indicate clearly 
that the drill exercises proved effective in increasing his rate of 
reading. 

A SEVENTH-GRADE PXJrai WHO BANKED LOW IN COMPEEHENSION BB- 
OAOSE 07 A SMALL VOCABtlLARtr 07 MEANINGS’’ 

This seventh-grade boy was fourteen years, ten months, old 
when the training began. In the report of Ms case he is described 
as follows! “In general school standing ho is rated as a poor 

Its Katnre and Dev^opxnent,'* by Oharlos H. Judd. 8uppl6m9fUartf 
HdueoHoma Monographs, YtH. 11, No. 4^ July, 1918, pp. 106418. 
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student, although he is given a grade of good (B) in the manual 
arts, music, and physical training. In all other subjects ho is poor. 
During the past two and a half years ho has received no grade 
higher than 0 in history, geography, science, litei’ature, composi- 
tion, and grammar. In this connection it is interesting to note 
that progi’oss in those s\ibjoels after the fourth grade is dependent 
to a large degree on ability to get thought from the printed page. 

“His teachers report him as a shy, timid boy, easily embar- 
rassed, lacking in sclf-eonfidcnec and initiative in the classroom, 
though very energetic and responsive on the athletic field. He 
rardy lakes part voluntarily in dnss discussions, and when called 
on to do so, responds in a few brief fragmentaiy sentcnecs, badly 
expressed, but usually containing a thought or an idea on the topic 
being considered. His English teacher finds great difficulty in get- 
ting him to read with any degree of expression, for he makes no 
attempt to group words into thought units. He reads in a dull, 
monotonous tone, slurring words and phrases. When asked to tell 
what he has read, he reproduces a few ideas in short, scrappy sen- 
tences, for apparently he makes few associations as he reads. His 
teachers in history and geography explain his poor standing in 
their subjects as attributable to an inability to get ideas from the 
text. He apparently reads ns rapidly silently as any in the claas 
but gets and retains less of the thought.” 

Tests in oral and silont reading woi-o given w'hich revealed 
other very interesting facts. Ho road aloud fairly rapidly, pro- 
nouneing the words mechanically and enunciating poorly. Periods 
were disregarded and adjoining sentences were read as a single ' 
unit of thought. The test in silent reading showed that this boy 
ranked below the poorest readers in the two preceding grades in 
comprehension. This result supported the judgments of his teach- 
ers of history and geography. A review of all the facts which were 
secured led to the conclusion that ho had ae<inircd ability to pro- 
nounce words which exceeded very much his ability to understand 
their meanings. 

This diagnosis emphasized the importance of taking steps at 
once to develop a background of meaning ns a basis for intelligent 
interpretation. “Because of his interest in animal stories and talcs 
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of camp emd pioneer life emphasis was laid throughout the eighteen 
weeks on literature dealing with these topics. The Boy Scouts’ 
Manual, Custer’s Boots and Saddles, Eoosevelt’s Winning of the 
West, Southworth’s Builders of Our Country, Book II, the Merrill 
and the Horace Mann Fourth Reader and Fifth Reader, Burrough’s 
Stickeen, Coffin’s Boys of ’76, and Seton Thompson and Kipling 
stories, and mmilar literature were drawn upon freelj. Silent read- 
ing was continued throughout the eighteen weeks, but was especially 
emphasized during the first six weeks and again during the last 
six weeks. After reading a selection the pupil reproduced it orally 
or in writing. These reproductions at first were so meager and 
inadequate that he frequently had to re-read several times before 
he could answer the questions raised. Many selections were read 
in this way, paragi'aph by paragraph, and the main points jotted 
down to assist in the organization of the thought. 

“Before the work had progressed very far it became apparent 
that definite word study was necessary in order to build up a back- 
ground of meaning. Words were studied in the context for mean- 
ing, and certain ones were chosen for detailed analysis of prefix, 
sufiflbe, and stem. A stem word analyzed in this manner became the 
nucleus for grouping together other closely related words more 
or less familiar to the pupil. The word ‘traction’ encountered in 
an article on the ‘Lincoln Highway’ brought out a discussion of 
traction engines, their use in plowing, road-building, and trench 
warfare, why so called, etc. This centered attention upon the 
stem ‘tract.’ As its meaning became clear the following list was 
elaborated: 

subtraot distract attraction 

contract extract distraction 

dotract retract subtraction 

attract contraction extraction 

“A study of the prefixes in those words gave a point of leverage 
for attacking the meaning of words containing them. In this typo 
of prefix study only those words were listed whose stems were 
familiar to the pupil, as, for example: 

roeail rebound retake 

redaim retain reinforce • 

rearrange reform return 

regain remake reframe, etc. 
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In a Bimilar manner an acquaintance was made with the most 
common suffixes. 

‘ * The meaning of some words was approached by the study of 
synonyms and equivalent idiomatic phrases. These were, as far 
as possible, studied in the context and discussed at length to bring 
out shades of difference in meaning.’’ An ‘indomitable hero” 
met in the pioneer tales brought forth the following synonyms and 
idiomatic phrases : 

iadomitahle fearloss stoui-hoartod 

brave heroic intrepid 

couragdoxiB bold audacious 

resolute daring defiant 

manly plucky undismayed 

to look danger in the face 

to screw one’s courago to the sticking-point 

to take the buU by the boras 

to beard the lion in bis den 

to put on a bold front. 

The type of training which has been described continued 
throughout the first six weeks. It was supplemented by incidental 
word study during the remaining twelve weeks of the training 
period. Oral reading was given special emphasis during the sec- 
ond six weeks and continued during the following six weeks. In- 
asmuch as this type of training is not directly relevant to the 
special problem under consideration, it will not be discassod here in 
detail. Suffice it to say tliat the special li’ainhig given in this etm- 
nectionL resulted in a 50 percent I'cduction in error and a gain in 
rate. 

In order to determine somewhat accurately the result of the 
special training given to this seventh-grade pupil his in'ogifss in 
both oral and silent reading was compared with that of another 
poor reader in the same grade who did not receive special training. 
Both pupils made more progress in silent reading than in oral 
reading. The boy who received special training developed a higher 
rate in silent reading than in oral reading, while the check pupil 
maintamed practically the same rate in both typos of reading. In 
comprdiensiou tho subject of the experiment made far greater 
progress than tho chock pupil, although at tho close of the experi- 
ment he was still behind the standard for his riass. 
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III conclusion the following interesting and significant judg- 
ment was expressed in regard to the value of this type of training : 
'"The training of this pupil has apparently affected the mechanical 
side of his reading very little. His improvement has been rather 
in the comprehension of what he reads. It seems proper to infer 
that training in the upper grades, at least training of the type given 
in this case, is unlikely to be effective in changing the mechanical 
habits of pupils.'' / 



CHAPTER rV 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPEED IN SILENT READING 
John A. O’Beien 


This article will briefly sketch some of the results oi)taincd from 
an investigation of factors conditioning the development of speed 
in silent reading.’ The investigation was conducted by the writer 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Educational Research at the 
University of Illinois. 

Huey, Dearborn, Schmidt, Judd, C. T. Gray and othcra have 
demonstrated tho superiority of silent over oral reading sis a 
thougRt-getting instrument. They have also pointed out tho un- 
mistakable advantages of ability to rcail rapidly and yet with good 
compr-chension; but how the teacher was to develop in her pupils 
tills desirable habit of rapid silent reading remained for the. most 
part unanswered. Accordingly, this investigation was undertaken 
primarily to secure an answer to tho practical school que^stion: 
Mow can speed in silent reading be increased wiiliout decreasing 
comprehensionf 

Among tho other queries on which the invest.igator endeavored 
to secure data for tho fonuulation of at least tentative answers 
were tho following: Can tmuing to aecoleratc silent wading rate, 
bo developed into methods adapted to pupils under tho ordinary 
conditions of tho dassroom? How docs an increase in speed of 
reading affect corapwhonsion? In other words, is comprehension 
thereby decreased, unaffected, or increased ? What grades show tho 
greatest susceptibility to improvranont in rate? To what extemt can 
tho rate bo increased by training without causing tho reading to 
degenerate into skimming? What are tentative grade norms for 
pupils who hhvo borai trained in rapid, silent wading? IIow do 
such norms compare with tho present standards for rate? Is in- 

* For a eomploto Btatoment of tho mothoJ of procoduro, tho typfm of train- 
ing, tho intorprotation of roaults, sco: O’Brioii, John A. Silent Jleadinff. Now 
Yorh: MaesUIlan Co., lOSO. 268 pp. 

64 
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creased speed effected physiologically chiefly by a decrease in. the 
duration of the fixation-pauses, or by a lessening of their number? 

A survey was made of the studies of reading, including both 
laboratory and classroom investigations, in which any light was 
thrown, directly or indirectly, upon the factors affecting the rate. 
The evidence concerning these factors is summarized next, 

FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OP SPEED 

1. Practice in rapid silent reading. The investigations of 
Peters (12),’ of C. T. Gray (7), of Miss Bowden (2), of Oberholtzcr 
(11), clearly demonstrate that practice in rapid reading has a 
marked effect in increasing the reading rate. 

2. The decrease of vocalization in silent reading. The experi- 
ment of C. T. Gray (7), and the observations of Miss Abell (1), of 
Huey (9), and of Dodge (5), rohrforce the conclusion reached by 
Quantz (13) as a result of his investigation: “the motor tendency 
(as manifested by lip movement) in any degree has an influence 
detrimental to rapidity of reading.” 

3. Training in perception hy means of sTiort exposwe exer- 
cises, combined with practice in rapid reading. The experiment 
reported by C. T. Gray shows the offectivenoss of this two-fold 
type of training. 

4. Familiarity with subject matter. Dearborn's investigation 
(4) offers experimental corroboration of the favorable influence of 
this factor upon the rate — factor which has obvious a priori 
grounds of plausibility. 

5. Habits of regular, uniform, rhythmical eye-movements. 
Pordyeo (6) reports the doubling of his speed by replacing his 
defective motor habits with those “of a regular, rhythmical na- 
ture.” The observations of Huey (9) and of Dearborn (4) like- 
wise emphasize the influence of these habits of regular, rhythmical 
eye-movements. 

’Nuzabers in paronUtosos rofor to the bibliography at the doso oi this 
aitide. 
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6. Purpose for which the subject matter is read. The investi- 
gations of Whipple and Curtis (16), of C. T. Gray (7), and of 
W. S. Gray (8), show that the mental ‘set,’ the mode of attack, 
the amount of reflective thought, and logical association — all of 
which influence the rate — depend very largely upon the end for 
which the reading is done. 

7. Concentration of attention. The results of the pi’cseut ex- 
periment strongly suppoit the conclusion of Quanta (13) that 
rapid reading is characterized by an absence of ‘day-dreaming’ 
and ‘wool-gathering.’ 

8. AbUiiy to grasp the meaning of contents. The obsoiwation 
of Euediger (14) and the positive correlation generally found to 
exist between rate and comprehension point to the influence of 
the central factor of assimilatiom 

9. Eecognition of the vahte of the habit of rapid, sUont, read- 
ing, combined with the determination to acquire this habit. The 
eases of Huey, of Fordyco, and of others, show that this factor is 
of fundamental impoitanee in any attempt to accelerate the reading 
rate. 

>» 

10. The pressure of a time-control. Preliminary expcinmcnla- 
tion in this investigation demonstrated that tho awareness of a 
clock accurately measuring the rate, induces a mental ‘set’ which 
militates directly against lackadaisical poring and leisurely dawd- 
ling and for increased speed in reading. 

11. Individucd graph and doss chart. The graphical represen- 
tation of the individual daily performance, enabling the pupil to sec 
at a glance how his rate compared with yesterday, proved instru- 
mental in arousing in the pupil the strong deteraiination to “make 
the line go up,’’ to surpass yesterday’s record. It stimulated rivalry 
among the pupils and especially that more wholesome typo of rivalry 
between tho pupil and his own previous record. Tho class chart 
portraying tho median rate of the dass for each day, proved a 
valuable supplement to the individual chart. It enlisted tho interest 
of the dass as a whole in the effort to develop speed, and made tho 
pupils enthusiastic to see the dass median rise above the record for 
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yesterday. This earnestness and enthusiasm, radiated to all the 
members of the class, even to the less ambitions, appealed to their 
class pride and loyalty, and created an esprit de corps that was 
favorable to the success of the experiment. The individual gi’aph 
and the class chart arc devices for motivation. They arc applicable, 
of course, not only to training in speed, but also to other types of 
work as well. They arc included in this enumeration of tlie factors 
merely because of their pronounced influence in evokiug the type 
of effort necessary to overcome habits of slow dcad-lcvd poring and 
to build up the opposite type of habits of rapid, effective reading. 

12. There are other factors which investigations have shown to 
have some effect upon the reading rate, such as the size and kind of 
typo, character of paper, and similar typographical considerations. 
But as factm-s of this nature arc obviously not susceptible to 
incorporation into types of training to develo]) speed, they are 
not considered further. 


TYPES OP TRAINING 

Three types of training wore developed. I n Type T, iiracticc in 
rapid, silent reading was niiulc the basic factor; in Type XI, the 
stress was placed coordinaloly upon the decrease of vocalization 
and practice in rapid, silent reading; while in Type Til emphasis 
was directed upon training in perception by means of short c.xposure 
exorcises, supplemented with i>ractico in rapid reading. In Typo I 
all the eleven foi’cgohig factora (accept Nos. 2 and d were incor- 
porated ; in Typo II, all cxeejit No. d ; and in Typo ITT, jill except 
No. 2. All three typos of training have nuujh in common— the 
same auxiliary devices, the same technique. They differ chiefly in 
the factor which has boon made the basic one in each method. 

Type I — Training in rapid, silent reading— v/ilL bo outlined 
briefly, as it is typical of the general procedure in tlio other two 
methods. 

The teacher was instructed fii’St to point out to tho pupils the 
advantages of a rapid, effegitivo rate of reading, and to enlist their 
whole-hearted cffoil: in the attempt to develop such a habit. Tho 
method consistod essentially of allomato reading and reproduc- 
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tion. The reading period was broken into several reading stretches, 
consisting of 2, 3, or 4 minutes. During each stretch the pupils 
were instructed to read as rapidly as possible — consistent, of 
course, with an understanding of what was read. The periods were 
made quite brief, in order to evoke the greatest possible speed by an 
intensity of effort which could not be sustained over a longer period. 
The idea was to break up the old order of eyc-movomeut habits as 
quickly as possible, and to build into a habit an ocular-motor re- 
action of a more advantageous type. The short period safeguarded 
against fatigue, as well as against a relapse into the customary 
leisurely reading rate. In short, speed was the dominant note in 
the entire set of directions. 

The amount read was quickly determined and marked. The 
pupil then reproduced what was read — sometimes by free para- 
phx'ase, orally or in writing, and sometimes by answers to specific 
questions based on the text. The reproduction was usually brief. 
Its function was merely to show both the teacher and the pupil 
whether the matter was properly grasped. The aim was to devote 
about two-thirds of the time to actual rapid reading. Interesting, 
familiar material was preferred. Difficult words were explained 
beforehand. Whenever thought preparation was deemed neces- 
sary, the teacher was instructed to give it briefly. At the cud of 
the total reading period the pupil immediately entered upon the 
chart his average rate of speed as the I’oeord for the day. 

In Type II the conscious effort to decrease vocalizalion was 
added to the above group of factors. To secure uniformity in 
the application of the training and in the method of control, a 
representative from each of the schools was brought to the Dni- 
versity of Illinois to witness a demonstration of the method by a 
teacher and her class from a ■Champaign ptiblic school. 

STATEMENT OB' PfiOCEDUBE 

To test the efficacy of the fix-st two types of training, they woj*o 
applied to the pupils in 40 (dasscs and 18 clement ai’y schools in 0 
cities in Illinois. One was a parochial, the rest were public schools. 
In these dasscs there was a total of approximately 1200 pupils. 
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Because of the lack of a tachistoscope suitable for class use, Type 
III — short exposure exercises — ^was not applied to the subjects in 
this particular experiment. The methods were used in Grades III 
to Vin, inclusive. 

The length of the reading period for all the grades was 30 min- 
utes. Each class was divided into two groups whose aggregate 
scores in rate, as determined by the Courtis Silent Heading Test, 
No. 2, Form I, were approximately equal. One group received the 
experimental training and was called the Experimental, or A 
Group ; the other continued the conventional work in reading and 
was called the Control, or B Group. , 

Besides this group control, an effort was made in the present 
investigation to secure a more refined type of control. Accord- 
ingly, each class was further subdivided into pairs of pupils of 
approximately equal speed in reading. One member of each of 
the pairs was placed in the experimental, the other in the control 
group. This afCorded a control not only for the experimental gi*oup 
as a whole, but also for each individual member in the group. This 
enables a comparison to bo instituted, not only between the final 
aggregate scores of the experimental and the control groups, but 
also between the final achievements of each of the members in the 
series of pairs. It thus enables one to poneferate behind the group 
totals to dotennhio the number of pupils in each gi’oup who surpass 
their corresponding conti’ol mates. This method of individual con- 
trol necessitated the elimination from the final statement of results, 
of the records of the pupils who could not bo properly matched. 
The total period of training extended from April 8, 1919, to May 
29, 1919, a period of 39 school days. At the middle and at the end 
of the training period, the Courtis Silent Reading Tests No. 2, 
Forms 2 and 3, respectively, wore administered to all the classes to 
dotormino how much improvement in speed and comprehension 
had been effected in the first half of the training period and how 
much in the latter half. The tests were also given to the control 
groups at the same times in order to secure a check for each half 
of the ti'oimng period. 
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STATEMENT OF EESUI/TS 

The development of speed effected by the experimental training 
in Grades IV to VIII, as compared with the progress made by the 
control pupils, is shown in ‘Table 1. Because of the comparatively 
small number of third-grade pupils — ^thcrc were but 32 — their rec- 
ords are not included in this table. In this grade, however, the 
average gain in rate of the experimental pupils is slightly more 1 lian 
twice the average gain of the control pui)ils. 

Table 1 shows that the amount of gi^in increases as the grade 
advances. At the end of the training the average for the experi- 
mental groups rises from 236.4 words per minute in the, fourth 
grade until it reaches 393.0 in the eighth grade. Kedneiug the 
average gmns in number of words read per minute to a i)er(‘eni.age. 
basis, it becomes possible to express the amount of improvement 
for the experimental pupils in all the grades in a single quantity, 
, 56 pci'ccnt. The average gam for the control pupils in fill tlio 
gj’adcs is 25 percent. This shows a final average superiority in 

TAB1.B 1 

Avdraqk Bats ot Heading pou HxPmMKNTMi (A) and OoNTHorj (B) Pudils at 
B naiNNiNG, Middijh and Knd of Tumnino Peuiod, ah Dktkrminkd ivy 
OouBTis Silent JREAWNti Tkht for Grades IV-VllI 




Tost I 

Test IX 

Tost in 

Gum 

A’b Suin*ri()r- 
ity in Gum 

Grade 

No of 
Pupils 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

In 

Words 

In 

Pet. 

IV 

286 

156 7 

1651 

KMii 

1H0,5 

260 .1 

1 H8.2 

'80.7 

33 1 

47.6 

31% 

V 

154 

190 7 

101.0 

206.4 

225 6 

277.8 

222 t 

87.1 

30.2 

56.0 

30% 

n 

128 


204,4 

284 7 

235 4 

202 6 

26.5 0 

04.8 

60 6 

04.2 

33% 

TZl 

206 

205 6 

202 5 

208 5 

237.2 

321.0 

240 7 

116.1) 

47.2 

08 H 

33% 

vni 

02 

220 8 

211.7 

361.2 

200.6 

306.0 

,301 8 

172,2 

00 1 

82.1 

35% 


Avoraffo prain of A for all giartoa = 60% ; of B 26% ; A’h Buporiority over r.- Jli%. 


Table 1 ib to bo road thua; Tn Grade IV tboro was a total of 260 pnpvtH. A;t the 
befflnmnp; of tho trainmp; ponod, Iho Exponiupulal, or A, pupil» avoru^^'d 166.7 words 
por miniito, tlio Control, or JH, pnpllH 166.1; at tho middle of tho trainimc pt’rhvd, Iho A 
piipilB avoraKod 241.0, tho B pupils 1SU.5; at itho end of tho training? poriml, tho A 
pupils averaged 266.4, tho B pupils iH82; tho A piipilK pramod H0.7, tho B ptipilA 66.1. 
Tho supononty m gam o£ the A pupils over tho li pupils wag 47.0 words iwr minute, 
or 81%. 

gain for the experimental pupils over their control mntCH of 31 
percent. In terms of the numhci* of woi'ds rcjul per mituil.o tho 
average gain of tho A Group is 110.2 as nguinst 46.2 for tho B 
Group — ^an average superiority in gain of 64 words por mimito in 
favor of tho Experimental, or A Group. 
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As delemiacd by the method of individual control, the effect of 
the training upon the rate may be seen from the following com- 
parison of the scores of the experimental and control pupils. At 

TABLE 2 

AVHRAflB OOMTBHTTJiIWSlON IN RBxiDINQ FOB EXPBBIMBINTArj (A) AND OONTBOL (B) 
Pupils at BmaiNNiNO, Middle, and End of Tbaining Pbbiod, as Detbbminbd 
BY Oodbtis Silent Rbadino Test 




Tost I 

Tost n 

Tost III 

Gam 

A’s Su- 
porioiity 
in Gain 

Grade 

No of 
Pupils 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 


IV 

226 

77 4 

78 6 

812 

mEEM 

“81 6 

79 1 

42 

WBm 

3 7 

V 

154 

82 5 

86 3 

87 0 

89 9 

85 G 

88 6 

29 


06 

TI 

128 

01 0 

02 6 

90 8 

90 4 

88 2 

88 5 

-2 8 


13 

VII 

206 

91 2 

91 a 

94 1 

93 5 

92 3 

914 

11 

01 

10 

VIII 

92 

95 8 

96 5 

94 3 

96 3 

94 8 

■m 

-10 

-2 4 

14 


Avoiapo t;nm o£ A foi all ?radoR —00%, of B = — 0 7% » A’s supotioiity over B = 1 6%. 


Tablo 2 18 to bo read m tlio same manuoi as Tablo 1 

the end of the training period the results for all grades combined 
were: One pair of pupils had scores identically equal; 86 controls 
wore superior to thoir correspondents in the cspcriraental group, 
but 314 exporimontals wore superior to tlicir eontroLs — a final net 
superiority of 228 pairs for the cxpcrimentals. Subtracting from 
this total the amount of A’s initial superiority of 48 pupils, the 
results show a final supoiiority in gain of the experimental over 
the control giuup of 108 pupils, or 45 percent. 

The effect of the training in speed upon comprehension, as de- 
lerminod by the Courtis Index, is prc-scntcd in Tablo 2; as 
mcasui’cd by the number of questions correctly answered, the effect 
upon comprehension is shown in Tablo 3. In regard to the effect of 
the training in speed upon eomprohcnsloni' the result of the applica- 
tion of the method of individual control shows a final superiority in 
eomprohonsion of 82 pairs, or 8 percent, for the experimental pupils 
over their controls. 

The results of the method of individual control, it will be seen, 
serve as a powerful reinforcement of a refined lypo of the con- 
clusions issuing from a comparison of the aggregate scores of the 
two groups. This method of control shows furthermore that the 
superiority in rate of the experimental group over the control 
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group is not due simply to a very marked superiority of a coiu- 
parativdy small number of pupils, but that the superiority is spread 
very largely throughout the whole group. 

intekrbetation of BEStri/rs 

A. The Effect of the Training Upon the Rate of Reading 

The data contained in Table 1 are shown graphieally in Fig. 1. 
The latter clearly shows the differences in amount of improve- 



Fia. 1. ATEBAGA IUTE OS' KEAPINO VOR BXI^XAIMENTAL (A) AND COErTX(»Xi (B) 
GBOOrPB BY QBAPES AT BbOINKINO. AND BKT) OB TEAXKIKO FBIUOOi 

A« Mbavobbo by tub Oqvbtis Sxpbkt Hbaoxku Tb«t. 
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ment in reading rate achieved by the experimental pupils and the 
controls. While in every grade the two gi-oups start at practically 
the same level of reading rate, yet in every grade the experimental 
pupils far outstrip the controls. The bulk of impTOvement, it will 
bo noticed, is effected in the first month of the training. With 
Iho exception, however, of the fourth grade, in which there occurs 
a very slight decrease, improvement of a lesser character continues 
during the second month. It is to be noted that the increases in 
Hj)ccd arc veiy marked. Thus, the pupils in the seventh grade are 
able to increase their rate 310 woi-ds por minute, while the eighth- 
grade pupils succeed in almost doubling their rate — reaching the 
high average of 393 words per minute. 

These quantitative results would seem to justify three con- 
clusions : 

1. Tlic present average rales in silent reading in (irados III 
to VIII are nccdlesslji slow and inefficient. 



Kki. 2. Gains in Avnuao* IUt* or Bkaiuno fob vowb Vimr-nBADR hxcnbimbniaii 
UBO ora, »r Uavs, a« Bvuoiiiiiii) on Vaioy Cmhs Ciiah/vh 
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2. These rates can he greatly increased hy systematic training 
extending over a period of two months. 

3. The improvement effected in the first month is considerably 
greater than that effected in the second month of training. 

Besides the Coui’tis Test, the growth iu speed of reading was 
also measured by the daily class ehai't, which shows the median rate 
of reading for each day. The fact that the class chart I'ccoixls the 
progress for each day causes it to rcllcct the character of the growth 
in speed, gradual or otljci-wiso, which the three Courtis Tests 
naturally could not show. Fig 2 reveals the character of the giwth 
in speed as shown hy the daily medians of the cxpcrimeutal pupils, 
totaling 67, in four fifth-grade classes. The dots in the graph 
represent the actual medians, the lino shows the smoothed median 
inei'caso in speed. The daily class cliaiis reveal an increase in speed 
greater even than that redected hy the Coiulis Test. They serve, on 
the whole, to corrobointc tlic conclusions based on the. scores in the 
Oourlis Test. The growth in 8i)Cod, it will be noted, is fairly regu- 
lar, though the bulk of the imi)rovemcnt occurs in the first half of 
the training pcjdod. 

B. The Eilcet of the Training Upon ■Comprehension, as Dotor- 
minod by the Uoui-tis Index 

The Courtis index is so computed that it rcficcts only the a<‘cni‘- 
aey of the r(!S[)onHe. It d(M‘s not rellee-t the (‘.flicieney of compre- 
hension as measured hy the numhor of cpiestions correctly answered 
in a given amount of time. As determined hy the (,'ourtis index, the 
accuracy of the comprehension wjis not gi*oatly affected, either 
favorably or adversely (see Fig. 3). It remained coustant to a 
largo extent in both the experimental and cimtrol grouim. The 
slight supciiority in gain that docs exist, however, is, in ouch grade. 
In favor of the cxpoiimcntal pupils. The conclusions that would 
Kccin to foUo'w from the performaJices of tins pupils in accuracy of 
eoinprchonsion iu this study arc: 

1. Marked inercases in speed of reading may he effected mth- 
oxU any impairment of comprehension. 

2. The setting up of habils of rapid reading does not per sc 
increme the accuracy of comprehension. 
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3. To secure marked improvement in accuracy of comprehend 
sioUy special stress must he placed upon trailing designed spe^ 
cificidly to secure Hint effect, 

WliilG the cxporimciital traiiiiiij? outlined in this «1udy sueeccdccl 
in safeguarding and even slightly improving the accuracy of com- 
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Ii'Kl, 3. ■\VMUAUIfl OOMPRKHWNSION JK IlKADINW VOR KM'IdltlMHNTATi (A) AND CONTROL 
(U) rUl*1LH AT HKiaNNlNU, MiDDLB, AND KiNl) OF TUAINXNO X^RRIOD, AS 
DrTKICUJNKO BV OO'OUTIfei SlLfiNT JlBAUXNU TRMT 


prehonsion, yot its pi^cdomhiaiit olTcct wsis tlie laarkccl 

tion of the rcafling mlo, I'o ])ro(luoc kucIi <au olllVet hi)ou the ralo 

was in’ocisely the ciul for wliich llio ti'aiiiiny was devisod. 

0. The EJToct of the Traininff Upon ('oniprchonsiou, as Dolcmiucd 
})y the Nunihcr of (iuesl.ioiis (h)rr<>ctly Answered 

Kffieioncy in com]>rchciiNiou is Tcfl<ietcd not only by the pro- 
portionato aceuracy of the mpo«s<>, hnl. also by the tmmbov of i-c- 
sponscB eorroolly made in a liniilcd period of time. To measure 
this latter phase of comprcheiision, the uoimbor of quostioim cor- 
rectly answered was employed as a supplcaicntJiry in<‘susurinff device. 
The increjvflo in the number of correct an8woi*s vcdects, f urthennoro, 
the incrcaso in the rate of rtauiinfj of a paHSji{?e in whicli the com- 
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prehension is required and upon which it is tested. This device 
makes it possible, moreover, to determine whether or not the in- 
creased speed o£ reading effected by the training persisted in differ- 
ent situations. For the mental attitude assumed in reading a 
passage to answer questions on it immediately, is considerably dif- 
ferent from that assumed in reading a passage rapidly simply to ‘ get 
the gist’ of it. It is thought that the employment of this device in 
the pi’escnt study obviates the one serious weakness inherent in the 
Courtis Eeading test. The pcrfomances of 274 experimenlal 
pupils eolloeted at random from different grades were subjeded to 
this sort of analysis. The results arc presented in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 

Gain in OoMj^RjiHHNfiroN of the Kxfebtmentatj Pitfilh, as T)ktbrminmd ijy tub 
Numuisb of Qubbtionh in CotraTiH Tests Oobbkotly Anbwbukd 


Qrado 

Number of Pupils 

Beginning 

Sind 

Cain 

TV 

07 

23 9 

34 8 

■mm 


47 

20 6 

42 1 



57 

33 7 

4HA 



60 

45.3 

58.0 



40 

47 a 

57.8 



A very mai'kcd increase is shown in the number of (incstions 
correctly answered by the exiiorimcntal pupils in all the grades. 
In fact, the number of qwMom comcily minwcrcd liy the pupils 
after receiving the training in rapid I’oadiug, is greater than the 
norms, or the avcrtige number of questions altcmplcd, as rciiorti'd 
by Courtis. The average nuralxir of correct an8wei*s for the fourth 
grade, as shown in Table 3, is 34.8 as against Courtis’ nonn of 30 
questions attomptcil; for the fifth grade, it is 42.1 as against, 37; 
for the sixth grade, 48.4 as against 40. No norms have been sug- 
gested by Courtis for the seventh and eighth grades. Tho average 
number of questions coiTcetly airswei-cd by the -ilifferont experi- 
mental dasHcs at the beginning and end of the training are com- 
pared in Fig. 4 with tlio norms reported by Courtis for the num- 
ber of questions attempted, whether answered correctly or not. 

The conclusions that would seem to follow from this phase of 
the investigation are: 
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1 . Marked improvemenl in comprehension, as measured by the 
mimher of questions correcily answered, resulted from training in 
rapid silent reading. 

2 . This phase of the efficiency of comprehension is measured in 
no ivay by Courtis^ ^Index of Comprehension,^ which is, more 
stnclly speaking, an index of accuracy. 



Fia. 4, Tits AvjBftAa# nvunjsst ov Qtrjs»Tio»rs Astswbbbid Oobbhotly m Ooimms 
JtBAPXKa nr Back Pvhl BK)PO»jj anp ArpBB TBAiwiKa in Bxi'BBmMNTAL 
CIBOW. GBAPBS IV UO Vin OOJfPABJm WXTM NOBMS a»I»OBTJa> BV OOOBTI8 
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3. The marJicd gain in the nmiber of questions correctly an- 
swered demonstrates the persistence of the improvement in reading 
rate in a changed situation involving a different mental attitude, 
i. e., in careful reading, and reading to answer written questions. 


D. Tlio Eclativo Amount o£ Gain Made by Diffiovciit Grades 

A comparison of the amount of gain in rate, as det omined by 
the Coui'tis Test, made by the experimental aiid control pupils in 
each of the grades is shown ui Fig. 5. This graph brings out 
clearly the fact that the anwunl of gain increases as the grade ad- 
vances. In the experimental groups the gain made by the higher 
grade is in every case superior to that made by the lower. With 
the single exception of the sixth gi’ade, this is true likewise of the 
control group. 


dfrtvp. 


Ccf^/’o/ (/rev^. 



FiO. 6. Tot ATOBAO* QAIIT IJ» bam OJT BbADINO JTOB aitABJO rv *0 VIII, A» !)*• 
OTBMnnu) i»r Ootmno Siunfv UBAuiHa Tasr 


The gains in rate made by the different grades wore silso meas- 
ured by the daily class charts. The rates of all the grades at the 
beginning and at the end of the csperimcntal training, as recorded 
on the class charts, are shown in Fig. 6. The shaded blocks in the 
figure call attention to the amount of gain made by the different 
grades. The records of the daily charts, it will bo noted, offer a 
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striking corroboration of tbe results obtained from the Courtis test. 
They serve' to reinforce powerfully the eondusion illustrated in 
Fig. 5 that, on the whole, "the amount of gain increases as the 
grade advances.” 

This superiority in gain in rate by the upper grades over the 
lower is quite the opposite of what has usually been reported con- 
cerning the rdativo gains made by the different gi’adcs. The third 
and fourth grades have been of late genwally regarded as eorre- 



Fio. 6. Tnii Atbbass KtTMMH fl* WoRDA Bkao I’lB Pvpiti Rktorb Am Aimia Xuaih- 
XKa ziT (laADHH IV «o VIII, AS DKtmmsm bv tub Xobividvab OnAsios 

sponding to the crucial school periods during which any appre- 
ciable increases in rate are to bo effected. The^ results ropoi'tod by 
W. S. Gray (8), Judd (10), Courtis (3), and Waldo (15), show 
that, from the fourth grade on, the rate is practically at a stand- 
still, Thus Waldo reports that, after a year's work in reading, 
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gains of 2.1 and 11.7 words per minute wore effected in llio sixth 
and eighth gi'ades respectively — gains so meager as to be scarcely 
perceptible. 

This difference between the amount of gains in the various 
grades as reported by the previous investigators and those reported 
in the present study is duo to the fact that the gains previously re- 
ported were the results of the cozxvcntional type of inst.ruction in 
reading with almost the entii-c emphasis upon the oral phase; 
whereas, in the present study the development of speed was made 
a conscious problem in the upper as well as in the lower grades. 
This is in marked eonti-ast to the conventional type of izistnietion in 
reading in the upper grades whoi'o rate in silent reading is generally 
completely ignored. From the quantitative restilts of this phase of 
the investigation four conclusions would seem to follow : 

1. Marked increases in rate can he effected in the upj)or grades 
when speed in reading is sot as a definite prohlcm for the pupils. 

2. When training in rapid S'dent reading is given to pupils not 
previously trained therein, the increase in rate tends in a general 
way to advance pari passu with the advance in the grade; the 
higher tlw grade, the greater is the increase in rale, 

3. As compared with the gains which can he readily effected 
hy systematic training in rajnd sUenl reading, the increases ordi- 
narily obtained in rale in the upper grades arc so small as to indicate 
a condition almost pathological in character. They conslikitc a 
serious indictment of the %irescnl school rfyime in the teaching of 
reading, with its grotesquely misplaced emphasis on oral reading 
and its utter neglect of reading in the ti'ue sense of the term — the 
silent interpretation of the printed symbols. 

E. The Average Rates Attained by Pupils After Training, 
Compared with Existing Norms 

A comparison of the averages of llio experimental pupils in 
Grades IV to VTII, with tho I'csulls reported by Courtis, Brown, 
Gray, Starch, and Obcrholtzor, and hy Couitis in the Gary Survey, 
is presented in Table 4, There is a common basis of comparison 
betwoon the averages of tho mtpoidmontal pupils and tlie norms 
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reported by Coiirtis. Both wore based on the Courtis test and the 
directions to the pupils were in both cases identical. The norms 
reported by Courtis represent the smoothed averages; the norms 
presented by the writer are the actual averages. A comparison of 
these two norms is shown in Fig. 7. This figure brings out strik- 
ingly the superiority in reading rate of pupils who have received 
training in rapid, effective silent reading and pupils who have boon 
nurtured on the conventional pabulum, drill in oral reading. The 
superiority of the cxpciimcntal pupils in ovoiy grade is very 
marked. Not less noticeable is the superiority over the norms re- 
ported by W. S. Gray and by Obcrholtzcr, as also shown in Table 4. 
Tho norms reported by W. S. Gray for the three different selections 
in his reading test have been adjusted here to the basis of the easiest 
selection, “Tiny Tad.” 

Tho highest norms reported are those by Brown. They repre- 
sent, however, not the averages of all the pupils tested in the differ- 
ent grades, as in the case of tho other investigators, but tho highest 
averages reached by various single classes tested by Brown. C!on- 
scqucntly, they are offered as norms or standards to be striven after. 
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rath-cr tliaii iadiccs of the present average attainment of the dif- 
ferent grades. These standards mentioned by Brown come closer 
to the averages actually reached by the experimental classes than 
those of any of the other investigators. They are still, however, very 
cousidei'ably below them, as shown in Tabic 4, 


TABLE 1 

AVUBAGfflS IN RAT^I ATTAINED BV PUPltiS AFTER TBAININQ (O’BRIBN) OOMPABBD WITH 
Nomrs op Pmkviou-s Invbetkjatobs 


Grade 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

0 Brion 

230 

278 

293 

322 

393 

Oboilioltzcr 


180 

234 

282 

288 

Oouitis 

auo 

180 


250 

280 

Oaiy 

140 

166 

1H5 

108 

204 

Sitarcli 

M4 


192 


240 

Brown 

213 

209 

272 

270 

290 

Gray 

180 

20 t 

21G 

238 

284 


The previous noinus for reading r.ito have all been deruved from 
the perfonuaiicos of pupils who have been 1 rained in the conven- 
tional type of oral routling. In the vast majoi’ity of eases they have 
roeoived no training in rapid silent reading. Wliat the iioms will 
be after tlic schools Ijogin to train in rapid silent reading is an 
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interesting question which the futui’C alone can answer. As a result 
of a pioneering effort in a virgin Md, the actual averages attained 
by the experimental pupils in the differcait grades in the present 
investigation arc suggested as tentative norms. The degree of re- 
liability of the averages for the different grades has been com- 
puted in terms of the P. B. which arc presented in Table 5. It is 


TABLE S 

TjflNTATIVJI NOBMS for PUPILS TBAIN1!!D IN RAPID SiLBNT RKADINO 


Grade 

Average 

P. B 

IV 


12 10 

V 


8 37 

VI 


8 71 

VII 

0216 

7 01 

vrii 

093 0 

12.77 


noted that the P. B. is relatively small, which indicates a goo<l 
degree of reliability for the averages. 


P. Physiological Basis of Ucvclopmcnt of Speed 

Photographic records of the cyc-moveraonts of ten pupils in 
Grades III to VIII were taken before and after the training in rapid 
silent reading. In each case the pupil developed habits of rapid 
silent reading. A study of the records showed that the improve- 
ment on the physiological side was effected chiefly by a lessening of 
the number of the fixation pauses rather than by a decimse in the 
duration of these pauses. Plates 1 and 2 arc presented in illustra- 
tion of this modification of the cyc-movcmcnt habits. 'I'lie linos 
indicate the places of fixation; the mimhcrc at the top show the 
order of the pauses and those at the bottom, the duration of the 
pauses in fiftieths of a second. The development of speed was also 
accompanied by a marked decrease in the numbor of regressive 
movements and by the setting up of habits of regular rhythmical 
oye-movement 
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CHAPTER V 

MOTIVATED DRILL WORK IN THIRD-GRADE 
SILENT READING* 


J. H. Hoover 
Cnpo Giraidcan, Missouri 


The j^cncral problem toward the solution of which this study is 
directed is: what is the value o£ ^?ames and devices in providing 
motivated drill in the fundamental process of silent reading? Be- 
foi'o describing the material and the methods that wore employed in 
this particular experiment with pupils in the third grade wo shall 
discuss some of the theoretical considerations that, in our ox) inion, 
boar upon the efficiency of drill woi‘k iu general. 

NATUKM AND CONDITIONS OF EFFECTIVE DRILL 

Drill is the name given to that kind of repeated activity which 
has for its purpose the increasing of ono^s idiysical skill or dex- 
terity or the permanent fixing in mcmoiy of certain useful asso- 
ciations. Stated in another way, drill is an activity which has for 
its purpose the reducing of certain menial or physical operations to 
an automatic basis. 

If drill is to be made effective and economical, it must bo freed 
from some of its monotonous and unattractive aspects. Instead, it 
must bo made atti’activo, profitable, ^ind varied. Unless this con- 
dition is realized to a greater or less degree, drill periods can bo 
scarcely more than periods of drudgery for both teacher and pupils. 
A feeling of satisfaction should accompany every drill period and 
a feeling of discontent should follow every unsuccessful csffori. It 
must bo quite generally conceded that responses, or reactions, in 
order to be often repeated, must bo pleasant to the performer, and 
it is equally true that unsuccessful or unpleasant responses tend to 

* Tho study from whieh this material is drawn was made at the tTnivorsity 
of Kansas witli the co-operation of Doan li\ J. Kelly. 
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be sluifed off or eliminated. One of the chief chai’actcristics of 
successful drill work is repetition, not meaningless, thoughtless 
repetition but clear cut, vivid, and interesting repetition. If a fecl- 
mg of dissatisfaction or annoyance accompanies a series of effoils, 
it will not be often repeated. Now if this repeated activity is to be 
voluntarily realized, which, of course, should be the case, only one 
alternative remains open for the educator ; namely, make drill work 
interesting in itscK. Let the i^esults of the activity be an incentive 
to further effort. Let the process of the development of skill be 
inviting to the learner. Pleasure brings success, and succcas spurs 
the learner on lo greater effort, while unpleasant duties oi’ activities 
have a depressing, retarding effect. 

Interest, as used above, docs not imply mere, fun or cnlcrlain- 
ment. It does not imply ‘taking things easy.’ In fact, when teach- 
ing deteiioratcs to this level, interest invai’iably dies out. Studcnls 
should be led to sec a distinct need for making a process automatic. 
Once seeing this need, it should serve as an impelling force, being 
responsible lor the expenditure of effort even when the attitude of 
mind and body is not entirely favorable. If possible, diill lessons 
should occur when the children see that, without those fundamental, 
automatic abilities in their school subjects, future progress will be 
materially handicapped, if not finally arrested. Let the nai urc of 
the material presented to children be such that they will really care 
to master it. Let them enjoy it, let it be a game for them. 

Play may be used in school in a very useful way. A child’s 
play interests may bo used as a moans of bringing about the rep<‘ti- 
tion of those acts which need to be fixed in the mind as liabils of 
thought. In other woi*ds, play could bo profitably used «ih a means 
of making drill intcjasting. Numci’ous iai)etition8 of a single 
activity must of necessity become monotonous to the child unhws a 
motive, lilre winning the game, for can*ying on this activity is 
provided. Play can with profit enter nioj*o thoroughly into the edu- 
cation of children and if wo mistake not, the natural play activities 
of children arc capable of funiishing numerous suggestions that 
can profitably be employed within school walls. Organized games, 
making use of the child’s instinct for play and based on play mo- 
tives, should form a iiart of the regular curriculum, ospccially 
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during drill pwiods. Since young children play much, play should 
bo included in their school activities. Much of the unattractive, 
toil attitude which young children have towards their school tasks 
could thus bo elinunated. 

Dramatization is another form of play activity that can be suc- 
cessfully used in the drill work of the lower grades. This fact is 
especially true in the teaching of reading. Children love to make 
a situation real by going through the motions it suggests. Abstract 
ideas are often not comprehended, and the child is not sure of his 
understanding of the passage road. Allow him to act out or 
dramatize the idea and it becomes real to him. If it is not thus 
made real to him, his lack of undei’standing is shown by his actions, 
and the teacher has a rather definite means of knowing the abilities 
and inabilities of her pupils. This means of diagnosis should bo 
useful to the teacher in planning individual assignments and taslm 
for the future. Ijct action be the tost of eoinprohcnsion. In other 
words, learning by doing is a more cITicicnt way of learning than is 
learning by passive listening. 

Again, one is safe in saying that drill is futile when it relies 
on the device of formal oxternal repetition to achieve results. In- 
stead, there must bo repetition with attention. Cardcss, blunder- 
ing repetition is valueless from the standpoint of improvement in 
the desired activity and is a hindrance to the introduction of cor- 
rect, economical methods of procedure. The teacher shoidd strive 
to focus the attention of the student on what he is doing and how 
ho is doing it. Exceptions to right methods must be positivdy dis- 
couraged at. every opportunity. A child learns to read his lesson 
intelligently not by fifty or a hundred inattentive readings; rather 
the most ceonomi(«il method of learning to read raquircs that the 
maximum of focalized attontion be given during the reading 
process. 

Drill, to be most efficient, must bo individual in character. Mfxss 
drilling of pupils docs not meet the individual needs of the different 
class members. Class drilling of pupils often gives practice to 
certain pupils when, in fact they do not need it, hence it is often 
worthless. To be efficetivo in its highest degree, drill should be 
conducted for each pupil in the light of his particular abilities and 
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according to his needs. Mncli group drill work shows litUo atten- 
tion given by many of the class members, except as it is necessary, 
in a parrot-like faddon, to follow the leaders in the work. Such 
work is doubtless beneficial to the leaders, but it is of little benefit 
to the others who take part. 

BEADING MATEBIALS 

The fundamental aim in devising reading materials for this 
study was to have drill work in reading assume the foim of a game 
in which the elements of comprehension of what is road and speed 
of reading would play a prominent part. 

Since the love for activity, or motion, is one of tho characteristics 
of childhood, it was decided to make use of this fact in developing 
the reading materials for this study. Printed cards eonlainhig 
‘action’ sentences which lend themselves readily to dramatization in 
tho schoolroom were devised. 

Wo believe the psychological principles stated in tho foregoing 
paragraphs are fundamental in tiic teaching of reading in tho lower 
grades of the dementary schools, and tho materials, lo be described 
presently, have consequently aimed to bring these principles into 
the foreground. In determining the content of tho sentences which 
should appear upon those reading cards, the environment, interests, 
and evoiy-day activities of children as a whole were kept constantly 
in mind. In order to appeal to tho needs and interests of various 
types of children in tho matter of tho response to be given, four 
different kinds, or sots, of caids wore devised, which, for con- 
venience, wo will call Sot A, Sot B, Set 0, and Sot D. Tbese dif- 
ferent sets of cards arc described in tho “Bales for Beading Game, ” 
which are given later. 

Tine A, B, C, or B, os the case may bo, which appears in tho nppor left- 
hand coinor of each card indicatos to which sot this particular card Itolongs. 
There are 150 A’o, 160 B's, 250 O’s, and 300 D’s. Tho car<ls aro arranged 
serially in ordor of diiUcuIty (least diflicnlt first, most difllonlt last), and tho 
numbor which appoors in tho upper ri^t-hand comor of each card indicates 
the position in tho sorios to which this cturd belongs. Tor instanco, A 12.5 
moans that tho card belongs to Sot A and is tho ono htmdrod and iweniy-ilfth 
card (based upon tho author’s judgment) in Sot A, in ordor of difficulty. 
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A sample card from each of the 4 sots of reading cards is shown 
below. Each cai'd is 2 inches wide and 4 inches long. 


A 125 

School doses at four 
o’dock in the afternoon. 
Show how the face of a 
clock looks at that lime. 


B 67 

A donkey was loaded 
with salt. He lay down in 
the water. What happened 
to the salt ? 



C 239 

Shetland ponies are lit- 
tle horses which children 
like to ride. Show how tall 
a Shetland pony is. 


D 87 

Mosquitoes are larger 
than elephants. Their 
wings are made of brass 
and copper. 


In ordci* that the reader may gain an accximlo knowledge of the 
content of the reading inatorials devised for this study the first 
10 cards and the last 10 cards of each set will now bo given. 

Biso? A 

1. Faco tho risirg sim. 

2. Lay your book in iho nearest window. 

3. Place your right foot in front of you. 

4. Cover your eyes with your hands. 

5. Place your loft elbow on a piece of wood. 

6. Take throo long stops towards tho door. 

7. Handle your arm as if it wore broken and very sore. 

8. Btrotch both arms out ns far as possiblo. 

0. Ask your mothor for a piece of broad and butter. 

10. Placo your right hand on tho left laioo. 

141, Our ProHidont is a very good man. Jt is his duty to soo that pooplo 
obey the laws of iho Huliod States. Write his name on tho blackboard. 

142, Pall asloop and snore loudly. Pomsin asleep until you think one 
minute has passed. 
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143. Act as if you were tirod and sleepy by leaning against the wall and 
nodding your head. 

144. Put your left hand against the blackboard. Now bike a i>icco of 
chalk and mark around youi hand so as to make a pieturo of it on the black- 
board. 

145. Sit down in your scat, then lean backward until the back oC yonr 
head strikes the desk behind you. 

146. Take a piece of chalk in each hand. Now make two inaika on the 
blackboard just as far apart as you can reach. 

147. *'Paiil Piper picked a peek of iiniplo jioppors Write this sent once 
on tho blackboard. Cross out tho letter ^^p’' every time it appears. 

148. The vowels of tho alphabet are: A, K, I, 0, and IT. Write ‘‘In- 
dianapolis^’ on tho blackboard, then draw a mark through each of tho vowels. 

149. Snakes crawl on the ground. They haven’t any feet. Some snakt's 
catch mice and arc useful to tho farmers. Draw a iiicturo of a snake cm tho 
blackboard. 

150. The children played tag on tho lawn. They soon felt tired and 
went to sloop. There wore eleven children in tho group. Make the ligiiro 
“cloven” on your paper. 

Sject B 

1. Namo some good winter games. 

2. Toll ho-w many boys there arc in tho classroom. 

3. Ropoat tho names of two pupils that you know. 

4. What are shoos and boots made of? 

5. Spell tho word ‘^rabbit” three times. 

6. Nsimo four articles that can be seen in the classroom, 

7. Namo throe things used in cooking our food and heating our houses. 

8. Are cows useful to us in any way? If so, how? 

9. Name difTcront kinds of animals that may bo seen at a circtis. 

10. Whisper tho nanioa of two animals raised on tho farm. 

141. Clyde wont to tho barn to gather tho oggs. lie put them in his cap. 
He dropped his cap on tho hard ground. You toll tho rest, 

142. Suppose you aro lost and cannot /ind your way to the schiml-house. 
Inquire of Mr. Jones which way to go. 

143. Mamma had a good dinner. I was playing in the yard under the big 
tree when she called mo. Dinner is eaten about the uiiddlo of the day. What 
is tho morning mool called? 

144. Milk is sold by tho pint and by tho quart* A quart of xnllk is bigger 
than a pint. How many pints docs IL take to make a quart! 
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145. The little girl is pretty. Her hair is black and curly. She is now 
thirteen years old. How old was she four years ago? 

146. The boys went to the woods on Wednesday. They gathered sticks for 
the fire and cooked their own dinner. What day comes just before Wednesday? 

147. Make a sentence out of the words that follow: ^'eat grass cows '' 

148. My giandmothor lives on a farm. I am gomg to visit her. I 
shall see ducks, geese and chickens on the farm. In what way are ducks and 
geese alike? 

149. Hiawatha was a little Indian boy. He lived in the woods with wild 
animals all around him. Name some wild animals that lived in the woods with 
Hiawatha. 

150. Last year I bought some roses for twenty cents a dozen. How many 
things does it take to make a dozen? 

Set C 

1. Show how mother rocks the baby^s cradle. 

2. Lay the football on the lloor, then kick it. 

II. Act as if you are liuttoning yonr coat. 

4. Baby has some sand in his shoo. Loosen the string and pour it out, 

5. Act as if you were cutting a piece of cloth with tlio scissors. 

C. I^i’otond that you aro tiimming your fiugcr-nails. 

7. Aid Mary who is trying to read her lesson. 

8. Qo through the motions of splitting wood with on ax. 

9. Catch the basket-ball, Now toss it back to Henry, 

10, Light the lantern and set it on tho tabic. 

241. Tho hoc was loft out in the rain and it is now rusty. Papa scoured 
the rust oil with sand-paper. Act as if you wore ridibing tho hoo with a piece 
of saud-papor. 

242. Tho whoat was threshed last Saturday. Now it is in a bin in tho 
granary. Charles likes to %vudo in the whoat. Hhow how he walks when wading 
in tho wheat. 

243. Daniel’s now coat fell from tho hook on to tho floor. When ho 
picked it up, tho slcovos wore covered with dust. Ho brushed tho dust oif with 
a clothes brush. Show how ho did it. 

244. A hickory nut or a walnut has a hard, thick, shell. Wo have to crack 
thorn with a hammer. Act as if you wore cracking a walnut. 

245. Tho dog can dig a hole in tho ground with his foro-i>aws. Ho 
makes a hole in tho ground and hides away a bone until ho wants it. Show 
how a dog digs a holo with his fore-paws. 
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24C. You have soon a cat waiting patiently at tho hole for a mouso to 
como out. When Mr. Mouso co-mes out, the cat springs upon him and eats 
him. Show how a cat springs upon a mouso. 

247. The dog is a swift runner. After ho has hocn running, his tongue 
hangs fiom his mouth and he breathes very rapidly. Show how a dog hioathes 
when he is waim and tired. 

248. The cat has very sharp claws. Sho is very active and strong. She 
can walk so quietly that the mice cannot hoar her coming. See if you can 
walk across the room without making any noise. 

240. Wlion papa gets up from the supper table, he gets a toothpick and 
begins picking his tooth. Piotond that you arc picking your Iccth. 

250. Mr. Wilson is digging potatoes to-day. lie plows them out with a 
big team of mules and a plow, lie then puts them in a sack and carries Ihoni 
to the cellar. Act as if you were picking up potatoes. 

SetB 

1. Apples and peaches grow on the ground. 

2. Bo you liko to climb high up in a tree? 

3. Boi f armors cut oats and wheat in the winter? 

4. Does a baker make shoos, boots and slippers? 

5. Tho moon is ten. foot from the ground. 

6. Do wo know whether kitiens have the head-ache? 

7. Mamma sews the buttons on my clothes with binder-twine. 

8. My hair is green and my eyes and teeth are yellow. 

9. Tho sun is no biggor than tho jialm of my hand. 

10. When it rains tho sun is always shining brightly, 

91. Horses can gallop very fast. Tlioir hoofs make a noise when Ihi^y 
hit the ground. Can you ride in a gallop? 

92. Dreams are queer things. They come to u« in tho night while we 
are sleeping. Bid you over droam of falling from some high place? 

93. Clarence wont to bed and hie mother blow out tho light. Tho room 
was then dark and still. Are you afraid in tho dark? 

94. Tho grocer soils soap, sugar, and beans, I think ho is fair and 
honost. Would you ask for a dozen beans and a bwsliol of soap? 

05. It is interesting to road story-books. >Storios about animals some- 
times make us afraid. Bid you over read tho story about ** Little hiding 
Hood?'' 

96. Frost makes tho loaves turn rod and brown* They Bf>on fall to the 
ground. Are tho loaves rod and brown now? 
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97. Houses used to be made of logs. Mud was placed between the logs 
to keep out the wind and rain. Are houses still built in this wayf 

98. Hark I I hoar the school boll ringing. I must hurry or I shall be 
late. I do not want to get a tardy mark. School begins a little while before 
suniise. 

99. A ncat-looking boy came to school to-day. His hair was combed 
and his shoes were pobshed. Do you think his hands and face were dean! 

100. We went to ehuich last Sunday. Undo John and Aunt Lena camo 
homo with ns. They took us out nding in tho afternoon. Do you enjoy 
riding in a car? 


METHOD OF PROCEDURE 

Tho general plan of procedure was as follows: The experiment 
was carried out with 1,139 children (571 in non-drill sections and 
568 in drill sections) in thirty different third-grade rooms. Only 
third-grade children wci'c used, as the materials were developed 
with this idea in mind. 

1. At the beginning of the study, December 29, 1919, stand- 
ardized tests in reading (Moni-oo’s Standardized Silent Heading 
Tests) were given to all tho children. These tests I’cvcalod tho 
standings or abilities of tho children at tho beginning of the study. 
Tho methods of scoring pi’ovided by the authors of the tests wore 
strictly adhci’cd to in every case, both at tho beginning and at the 
end of tho study. 

2. After those tests were given, tho attempt was made to divide 
tho pupils of the thirty different rooms into two groups of equal 
size and mental attainments. In maldiig this division tho advice 
and assistance of tho supcrinicudciit of schools was sought. This 
method of division seemed advisable, as it was dcslraldc to begin 
tho study without delay ralhor than to wait until all of tho papers 
had been scored and to make tho division then upon tho basis of Ihe 
results thus found. The suporintondent’s judgment in this matter 
was exceedingly accurate, as will be noted by rcfciring to data in 
Table 1. A better division of tho children into groups of equal 
size and mental ability could not have been realized oven if tho 
division had boon based upon the results of tho tests. 

Tho division into groups accomplished, fifteen of tho rooms 
wore provided with the materials and the teachers wci'c given in- 
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struetions in ttcir use. This was done both by dcmonsti’aliou and 
by a set of printed rales with which each teacher was provided. 

The teachers of drill classes were requested to use the materials 
10 minutes a day on Mondays, 'Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Since the aim was to eompai’e tho improvement made by the 
diill section upon its previous record and the improvement made 
by the non-drill section upon its previous record, it was quite 
essential that the same amount of time be spent by each section in 
improving reading. Therefore, tho time spent in tho extra drill 
work by tho drill section was deducted from tho regular amount 
of time given to reading improvement. In other woi’ds, tho time 
element in tho two groups was identical ; tho only difference was 
tho way in wliich this time was utilized. In order to leave tho work- 
ing conditions of the drill graup as nearly normal as possible, the 
extra drill work was given during tho regular lesson period. The 
drill classes were to cover the same daily textbook assignments as 
tho non-drill section. 

The experiment was in operation from January 1 to April 1, 
1920. At tho end of the study, as at tho beginning, the tests in read- 
ing wore given to all children. The improvement in rate and com- 
prehension was then determined. 

For tho purpose of making clear just how the work was actually 
conducted during the drill period, tho rules for playing tho read- 
ing games arc reproduced. 

BUIiKH rOK XIIE BKADINO OAMI! 

Tho reading cards aro divitlod into four mnin divisionh, or A 

is a group of ^Action Cards. ^ Thoso cards aro primarily, siniplo commands or 
requests. Tho child works mih. things actually present. No pretouho is in- 
volved. Place your right hand on your loft kneo.^^) Bodily activity is re- 
quired in oach case. 

Sot B is a group of ^Languago Eosponse Cards.' Etisponso lo thoHO cords 
is made wholly through tho medium of spokon or written words. (**Namo 
some good winter gomes.") Bodily activity i« not required. X.>a«guago 
responses may bo written or oral, doponding upon tho toa(5hor'» judgment as 
to tho needs of Lho particular group of children in question. 

Sot 0 is a group of ^ProtonHO Carrie.' Hero lho children aro asked to 
protond that they are doing this or that particular thing. They work or pro- 
tend to work with things not actually present. ("Act as if you wore hoeing in 
tho garden.") Muscular activity is requirod in all eases. 
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Sot D is a group of 'One Word Ecspouse Cards/ Response to tlicse cards 
may bo made by using one of the four following words: Yes, No, Bight, or 
Wrong, ( " Is ton greater than nine ? ” ) ( " Horses have two feet. ^ ') 

Tho cards in each of the four sets have boon arranged in order o-f difficulty, 
least difficult first. Tho teacher will do- well to keep this in mind in giving out 
tho cards. If a group of children need exercise in giving correct oral or written 
language responses, they should be given cards fiom Sot B. If children need 
oxerciao in accurately getting tho thought from the passage read, so that they 
can with accuracy perform tho dosiied activity, thus giving visible evidence as 
to their understanding or misnndorstanding of tho passage road, they should bo 
given cards from Sot A or Set 0. If children need practice in selecting the 
correct answer whore other answers arc possible, they should bo given cards 
from Sot D. 

PLAYTira RULES (SET a) 

The children are aiiaiigcd in pairs according to some convenient plan. 
Each child is given a siiiriciont number of cards to occupy his time for tho 
entire reading period. If tho time alloUcd to a reading period is fifteen min- 
utes, ton cards given to each child will piobably bo enough. 

For convenience, lot us say that Ruth and James are playing together. 
Each is given (say) ton cards from Set A. Kach has a pencil and paper 
on which to keep the score or his or her opponent. James piclcH up one of 
his cards, reads it silently, hands it to Ruth who roads it carefully, then pro- 
ceeds to perforin the required activity. By his porfonnance, Ruth judges 
whether or not James has gotten the thought of Iho passage which ho lias just 
road. She now gives him a score of "I’Mf ho has performed his task cor- 
rectly, and " 0 ' ' if ho has failed, 

Tho teacher will do well to bo in tho midst of tho children while iho 
game is in process, t.o watch tho perfonmineoB of tho children being judged 
and tho scoring of tho ones doing tho judging. Fairness, accuracy, and sjxxsd 
are things to bo encouraged. 

Ruth now roads one of hor cards ami James becomes judge. Thus tho 
game proceeds until tho twenty cards are exhausted or until tho reading period 
lias been consumed, Tho one having tho greatest number of perfect scores 
(ones) at tho end of tho play period wins the gamo. 

Tho rules for playing with cards from 8cts B, 0, and D aro the samo 
as tho above directions which aro based upon Bot A, the only difforonco being 
in tho nature of tho responses given, and these varied responses do not effect 
tho nilos for playing. 


RliSDriiTS 

Tho accompanying tabic suinmames tho rcsalla foi* tho fifteen 
claasos of tho non-drill section (A to 0) and tho liftcon dosses of 
the drill scerion (a to o). Tho table indicates the scores both for 
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comprehension and for rate — ^in each case in such a way as to con- 
trast the Januaiy scores and the April scores. 

Improvement may he indicated in two ways; increase in the 
median performance and deeveaso in the absolute or the relative 
vai'iabilily of the class. The table is arranged to show the altera- 
tions that appeared in both these respects and for every one of the 
thirty classes imder test. 

DisTOgarding the individual classes and rcferi’ing now only to 
the average perfoiinance of the drill and the non-drill sections, the 
following facts appear. Between Januaiy and April the non-drill 
section increased its median comprehension score from 3.9 to 7.0, 
while its average deviation increased only 3.3 to 3.7 (the coefficient 
of variability, or relative degree of variation, accordingly, decreased 
from .81 to .53). Correspondingly, between Januaiy and April the 
drUl sections increased their median comprehension score from 4.0 
to 9.0, while their average deviation increased from 3.1 to 4.5 (the 


TABLE 1 

SCORMS IN COMPRBIIRNSXON AND RATR OF liBADINa OF 15 NON-DBIDL AND 15 DRtLIi 
OriASHRS IN Janiitary and in Abrid 





Coitipi oliunBUm 


Rata 



.Innuary 

Api il 

rlnniiurjr 

April 


Clast) 

Mud. 

A 1) 

Mwl 

A 1>. 

Mod 

A. J). „ 

Mi‘d. 

A. I> 

o 

A 

4 3 

87 

8.0 

4.4 

37 5 

214 

67 3 

17.2 


H 

3 U 


6.9 

3 8 

42 1 

21 8 

50 0 

15 4 

S 

0 

3 8 

4,0 

70 

3.8 

38 8 

34 2 

46.4 

17 6 


D 

3 2 


57 

4 2 

27 8 

17.3 

40 0 

24.0 

OQ 

K 

IJ.O 

47 

9 8 

5 0 

30.9 

22.9 

57,0 

28.0 


V 

2 1 


06 

3.6 

22 5 

105 

47.7 

10.4 

H 

a 

C 5 

3,7 

4.3 

3 2 

51.0 

18.0 

42.5 
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coefficient of variability, accordingly, decreased from .78 to .50). 
In brief, then, tbc drill section increased its comprehension 5 units 
as against 3.1 units of the non-drill section and at the same time re- 
duced its class variability to a slightly lower point than that of the 
non-drill section. 

Turning to rate of reading, the following facts appear. Between 
January and April the non-drill section increased its median score 
from 34.7 to 46.7, or 12 points, whereas the drill section increased 
its score from 35.7 to 56.9, or 21.2 words per minute. The reduction 
in the coefficient of variability was, for the non-drill section, from 56 
to 41 percent ; in the drill section from 50 to 37 percent. 

It follows from this study of over 1100 third-grade pupils in 
thirty classrooms of Kansas City, Kansas, that hi every phase of 
reading considered in this study the improvement made by the 
classes that were di'illod in reading by the games devised by the 
writer was more pronounced than the improvement made during a 
corresponding period by the classes that devoted the same amount of 
time to other forms of reading exercises. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The following generalizations ai*c definitely indicated by this 
investigation: 

1. Uneconomical methods of drill arc now being employed in 
the lower grades of our public school system. 

2. Greater use must be made of the doctrine of “Intcrc.st in 
Education,” especially as it applies to drill work. Drill work 
should be motivated or vitjilizod by being conneeted with some 
dynamic purpose. 

3. Bodily aclivlty (dramatizations, handling of objects, etc.) 
can be profitably connected with exorcises in silent reading. 

4. Drill, to be efficient, must be made individual in character. 
Drill should bo conducted as nearly a« possible accoi*ding to each 
child’s needs and particular abilities. 

5. Intensive focalization, in connection with at1.cntivo repeti- 
tion, is an essential characteristie of efficient drill work and by 
appealing to the play instincts of children tliis desired chapjict.or- 
istic is offcctivdy provided. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE EFFECT OF A SINGLE READING 


G. A Yoakam 

Director of Teacher Training, 

Ifehroska Stale Koimal School, Kearney, Kchiaska 


It is curious that in the studies of silent reading no attention 
has been given directly to the dotennination of the effect of a 
single reading of different types of reading matter, because this 
would seem to be the first stop in experimental work in reading. 

It is true, however, that there is some indirect evidence on 
the matter. Bbbinghaus and others experimented with the ef- 
fect of learning periods of different lengths on the retention of 
meaningless material. Later experimenters used logical materials 
in their efforts to loam about momoi’y; and from their studies 
and those of the earlier exporimonters, certain valuable laws of 
memory wore formulated. But none of these studies gives an 
adequate idea of the extent of the memory of logical materials 
as the result of a single contact. Nor do the reports of Brown, 
Gray, Starch, Waldo, Pintner, and othere bear directly on this 
point. 

The problem is a particularly important and fundamental one. 
No one will deny that many children consider the lesson learned 
if they have read it through oneo. Indeed, the ordinary teacher 
in the elementary or the high school may consider horself fortu- 
nate if the child has read undcrstandingly through the assignment 
a single time. How much has been learned as a result of this 
single reading? We have not fully adequate answers to this 
question. And so far as we know at present, the economy of 
re-roading a lesson again and again until, as in the early district 
school, it is ‘'learned by heai't" is wholly problematical. The 
logical procedure is to begin at the bottom, by determining the 
effect of a single contact with different types of reading ma- 
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terials. The problem opens up a very significant field of experi- 
mentation which, no doubt, will be followed through by succeed- 
ing experimenters until the economy of various re-readings has 
been determined. The present study is only a partially success- 
ful attempt to supply some data which have been lacking and 
to call attention to the importance of measurement in this field. 

MATERIALS 

The materials used in this series of experiments are, with one 
exception, almost exclusively factual selections of varying lengths, 
taken from school textbooks or adapted from other sources for 
use in the elementary school. The selections include materials 
from geography, history, agriculture, civics, economics, language, 
and litcralurc. This last selection was used merely for the pur- 
pose of comparing the results o£ reading narrative material with 
the results of reading factual material particularly adapted to 
silent reading. There follows a list o£ the selections with their 
approximate lengths: 

1. On llio Use of Abhrcvialions. Latiftirngo inalorial from tho 

intoimodmto book of a buignngo sonca by Joan Shorwooil Uunkin; lon^jlh, 
120(» words. 

2, Pcamiis, Adapted for ex])orimenl.al pnr]>oacR from Farmers* Bulle- 
lin No. 431, United Btaios Dopartmont of Agriculture; longtli, 1000 words; 
ainular to textbook mntonul in goograpliy or agriculture. I'^roparcd by C. E. 
Qorinano and used by him in connection with his doctor's thesis, *'Tho Value 
of SuTninarizing as Compared with Bo-muling of the 8nmo Article."* 

X The Government of Smt^crloMt Prepared by G. 11. Aldonnan for* 
experimental purposes and liorrowod by the writer; civics material; length, 
1200 words.® 

4. Medieval Castles, Adapf-od by the writer from Robinson and Breasted, 
Outlines of Erntpoan Kistorif, pp. 3fi7-J102; length, COO wor{Is. 

5. Chasmft a Bainhow. Adapted from an old Harper's Fifth Bender; 
narrative material; length, 1000 words. 

0. TnhcreulosUt, Adapted by C. E- Germane from a pnniphlnt, "What we 
Should ICnow about Tuberculosis," by Now York State Popartmont of Health; 
length, 1900 words. 


>fHAto University of Towa, 1020. Tfiiptihllfthctl. 

aUiKJd in doctor^B tliculB, “Tho I^rturw Metiiod of Toachinff Vormm Iho Question and 
Answer Mothod.” Stato University of Iowa, 3020. UnpuWiBhod, 
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7. Pyramid Age, Adapted by the Tviitor from Bobinson and Breasted, 
OutlMiet of European Eistoig, Part 1. pp. 27-31; length 600 words. This 
article was rewritten in oidcr to make it as nearly like article number four 
as possible. 

8. Tlie Adimralty Islanders. Adapted from Tlio Inning Saccs of Man- 
kind, by H. N. Hutchinson; geographical matoiial; length, 1000 words. 

It is sceu that these materials are representative of those 
studied in the clementaiy school, that they are sulEcicntly varied 
in length, and that they so differ in character as to give an op- 
portunity to investigate the manner in which pupils will retain 
different types of material, an aspect of the problem which is, 
however, only touched upon in this series of experiments. 

Articles 2 and 6 wore printed pamphlets; the others were 
typewritten or mimoogi’aphed, with care to provide clear copy. 

Two main types of tests were used for measuring the reten- 
tion of these materials after a single reading: (1) controlled 
I completion tests; and (2) tests consisting of short questions rc- 
! quiring a short written answer. These tests were nrimeographecl. 
Sample questions from each of these tests are given herewith: 

Tjsrt I 

Tbey were first visited by (Columbus, Do Hoto, Nnrvcyez, Baliioa, Carlcrot, 
John Cabot) in (1121, 1776, 1850, 1707, 1-192.) 

Tbst 11 

In what two ways did the annod followers help the master of the castlof 

1 

8 

It will he understood that in the first test, the child was re- 
quired to cross out the words in the parentheses which eorrocUy 
completed the meaning of the sentence as he rememhered it, while 
in the second test he was required to write his answer which 
might consist of a word, a phrase, or a sentence. The first type 
of tost is very detailed, requires no writing, and tests the pupil's 
power of choosing the right word to complete the true state- 
ment of the original fact as he remembers it The second tost 
is not so detailed and makes a greater demand upon the power 
of recall. Both tests have the advantage of being objective in 
scoring, of requiring little or no writing, and of actually serving 
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as a measure of the retention of the ideas in the original selec- 
tion. The first test probably is a greater stimulus to recall ; the 
second is more difficult to answer correctly. The results of the 
two tests are, of course, not directly comparable numerically. 

The tests were scored by giving one point for each correct 
answer, adding the total points earned, and expressing the final 
score as a percent of the total possible score. Thus, a score of 
50 means that the pupil has answered correctly 50 percent of 
the total possible score, or has reproduced approximately 50 
percent of the total ideas in the article as a result of a single 
reading. It is acknowledged that there are some objections to 
this method, on the ground that it does not consider the effect 
of the relative difficulty of questions. It is thought, however, 
that, for the purpose of this study, the method of scoring is suf- 
ficiently accurate to give a fairly reliable idea of the amount 
gained as the result of a single reading. 

METirOD OF EXnOJIMENTATION 

The series of experiments with the foregoing materials were 
conducted according to two methods: (1) a rough method in 
which no attempt was made to measure accurately the effect of 
motivation produced by an initial test previous to reading or the 
effect of an immediate recall upon a delayed recall; and (2) a 
more refined method in which on attempt was made to measure 
the effect of these factors. In all the experiments the pripils 
were allowed to take as much time as was necessary to complete 
the reading and the tests. Each pupil was allowed to proceed at 
his own rate. Tlie elapsed time between reading and testing was 
in most cases merely long enough to allow a pupil to lay aside 
the reading and take up the test paper. Thus, inequalities in 
rate of reading were offset and the time elapsing between read- 
ing and immediate recall was approximately the same in all cases. 

The general procedure in the first series of experiments was 
to give a test to measttre the amount of previous knowledge of 
the material and then to follow this test by a single reading and 
an immediate recall. Tn this series, the initial test and the im- 
mediate recall test were the same. Later on, a delayed recall in 
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the form, of the same test was given. Pupils were not told what 
the test was to he, but it is easily seen that the effect of this test 
was to motivate the reading in the first place and to furnish 
practice in taking the test in the immediate and delayed recall 
exercises. 

In the later series of experiments the classes were divided into 
three groups by a chauee selection of pupils and a different 
method of procedure was used with each group. The scores of 
each group were then used iulorehangeably to compute correc- 
tions for the effect of previous knowledge of the niateiinl, the effect 
of giving the initial test, and the effect of repetition of the tost 
upon power of subsequent recall. Tn this series of tests every 
effort was made to keep the conditions of the experiment con- 
stant and to eliminate the effect of all uncontrolled variables. 
The pupils wore encouraged to do their best work, not to guess 
at the answers, and to regard the experiments in the light of 
interesting exercises not affecting their class standing. The ex- 
perimenter feels that in the large majority of cases the experi- 
ments successfully measured the effect of a single reading and 
that the pupils gave their best efforts to the experiments. 

RESULTS OF THE EXPRRTMISNTS 

The results of the experiments as conducted in four schools 
and involving in all 417 pupils arc summed up in this section. 
Experiments with several of the articles, namely, Pemuts, Ah- 
hreviations, and AdmiroHly Inlanders, involved pupils in CIrades TV 
to VITI, inclusive, in four schools. Experiments with the other 
articles were conducted in a single school. Thrj'c of the schools 
were typical Iowa public schools, and the fourth was the Obser- 
vational School, State University of Iowa, Grades TV to VII, 
inclusive. 

The following tables will give a general idea of the restdts of 
the experiments. Table 1 gives the distribution of scores made 
by Grades IV, V, and VI on the article Peanuts, after a single 
reading. 

It is seen from Table 1 that the ability to reproduce the ideas 
in this article after a single reading preceded by on initial tost 
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TABLE 1 


DisTitTinjTiON OF Scores Made After a Single R baling of the Article on PsANirrs 


Interval* 

Grade IV 

Giado V 

Grade VI 

85-89 9 

0 

1 

1 

80-84 9 

0 

0 

4 

76-79.9 

0 

1 

2 

70-74 9 

1 

0 

1 

65-69 9 

0 

4 

2 

60-64 9 

2 

0 

1 

56-59 9 

2 

1 

4 

50-54 0 

1 

3 

2 

45-49 9 

0 

2 

7 

40-44 9 

4 

1 

8 

35-39 9 

1 

3 

4 

30-84 9 

1 

4 

2 

25-29 9 

4 

5 

3 

20-24 9 

8 

3 

2 

16-19.9 

11 

3 

2 

10-14 9 

4 

4 

2 

5-9 9 

6 

1 

0 

0-4 9 

3 

1 

1 

Total 

43 

37 

43 

Average 

24 6 

GO 2 

47 5 

Median 

as 9 

31 8 

46 2 

Quaitilo Deviation 

14 

15 6 

14.9 


*The intorvalfl aio m lorins oX pcMcentH of llio total poMsiblo score Thus, the score 
85—1^0 0 mldicatob that tho pupil who made thib bcoio puxformod corioctly 85 to 89.9 
pet coni of tho total possible uiiswoib lu this tost 


varies widely among individuals in the same grade, that there 
is marked over-lapping of grades, and that distinct progress is 
shown from grade to grade. Tliis distribution is typical of those 
obtained. 

Tabic 2 gives a summary of the average initial scores and the 
immediate and delayed recall scores made by the different grades 


TABIuB a 

Effect of a Sinclb Rbaptnu as MKAHimBti nv Immmptate and Delayed Recall 


* , Grudo 

SeloctiOTi 

No. 

PupilB 

Inilinl 

Test 

Xtungo Iminodlato 
ItccalL 

Range 

Delayed 

Recall 

Range 

J I^oaiiuts i 

43 

10 6 

0-29 9 

47 6 

0-74.9 

• . . 


2. (Peanuts 5 

37 

16 8 

0-44.9 

30.2 

0-80.9 

• * • 


3. Peanuts ......... 0 

43 

21 9 

0-54.9 

24.5 

0-89 9 

. , . 


4. Adm'iy Islundors.. 8 

22 

17.0 

0-39 9 

53 8 

0-89 9 

40.7 

20-60.9 

5. Adm'ty Islanders. . 7 

10 

18.7 

10-29.9 

64 1 

30-79 9 

41 0 

30-69.9 

6. Adm’ty 'Islanders. . 0 

24 

114 

0-29.9 

40 4 

XO-79.9 

30.8 

10-59,0 

7. Adm’ty Tslandora. . 5 

24 

11,0 

0-29 9 

31.2 

0-79.9 

19.0 

0-89.0 

8. Adm’ly Islanders. . 4 

H 

6,0 

0-19.9 

19.0 

0-89.9 

17.5 

0-89.9 

9. Abhroviatlons 3 

8 

28.0 

16-42.0 

46.0 

28-70.0 

47.0 

28-66.0 


With tho first of thnso noloctlons tho controlled complcUoxi tost was usod, with 
tho nittth a y<>S'and*no itost, with palxod answors to tost recall. The time hotwoen Sm- 
mccllato ond dolayod recall, in tlio oxporiincnt with Admvdltv was 20 days; 

In tho weporwnont with AbhreviaHoii$, 6 days, ... . „ 

InituU test is tho tost fflvon to mcasnro previous knowlodge; fmmediafs fecoU it 
tho test ixnmoditttoly following a smglo roading; dsla^sd rectal the test given after 
a lapse of 20 or 6 days. 
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(one group in each grade) in four schools on three different arti- 
cles. The scores are typical of those found in all the expeiuments. 

Table 2 shows that the amount retained after a single reading 
of the articles, uncorrected for the effect of motivalion due to 
the initial test, ranges from roughly one-fifth of the total ideas 
in Grade IV to one-half in Grade VIII on the material Admiralty 
Islanders; on tbo article Peanuts, the range is fi'oiu one-fourth in 
Grade TV to one-half in Grade VI; on Abbreviations, the amount 
is roughly one-half in Grade VIII. The effect of previous knowl- 
edge ranges from 6 percent in Grade IV to 30 percent in Grade 
VIII. The effect of the lapse of lime on the retention of the facts 
in the aiticlc Admiralty Islanders i-eprcscnts a loss ranging from 
4 percent in Grade IV to 12 percent in Grade VIII after 20 days. 
After 6 days the pupils in Grade VIII reproduced better than on 
immediate recall. 

Table 3 summarizes the results of a series of tests in a sixth 
grade on various articles of different lengths. Two types of tests 
were used in measuring the effect of reading. The results are 
therefore only roughly comparable, but they are s\iggcstiv6 of 
differences due to the character and length of the materials. 


TABLE 3 

KB'FBOT op a SWraiiB RrADINCI on VAUIOTTS TvrER of MWRTilAT^ IN A Oraor 



Soleetion 

Inituvl ruimcdiaio 

Score Recall 

Dt'lay«*d 

R(»cuU 

Tt»«t 

Tihcd 


1. 

Gov’t of Switzerland. . , . 

.. 10.0 

430 

2.4.0 

A 

54 

2. 

Modieval OaRtlos 

16.3 

37 4 

27 3 

n 

31 

8 

OhoBing a Rainbow ..... 

34 8 

78.0 

70.3 

A 

30 

4. 

Tuberculosis 

. ... 14.8 

31.0 

21.1 

li 

30 

6 . 

I^oannts 

21.0 

47.0 

•• • 

A 


are 

A indicates a controllod eomplotbm test. U a tost of ^iKwt qurfdioim. 
in every case percents of tbo total possible score. 

Thd Hcort^ 


Assuming equality of tests, difforenees in the difficulty of the 
various materials arc clearly indicated in the above table. The 
amount which pupils were al)le to score correctly before reading 
the article a single time ranges from 30 percent to 34,8 pcrocJit. 
It is possible that this amount is duo partly to their ability to 
answer the completion test questions without reading the original 
article and that this ability is the direct result of native intelli- 
gcnco. It is probable, however, that the score made on the test 
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of short questions, Test B, is the result of previous knowledge, 
siuce in this test no chance was given to guess the answer; the 
form of the question required a knowledge of the fact. The lange 
of correct answers after' a single readmg shows that either the 
ability to reproduce the ideas is not so great on factual material 
as on narrative material, or that the tests were very unequal in 
difficulty. It is true, of course, that the difference shown here may 
be due entirely to differences in the difficulty of the tests, rather 
than to differences in the difficulty of the readmg matter. 

The foregoing scores are representative of the gross average 
scores made by pupils in the series of experiments in which no 
attempt was made to measure any variable other than the effect 
of previous Imowlcdgc possessed by the pupil and the effect of a 
single reading preceded by an initial test. "When the pupil read 
the article under such emrditions, the reading was strongly moti- 
vated by the iaitial test. The rc.sult is a measure of a single read- 
ing under extremely advantageous conditions. The writer felt 
that in order to got at the effect of a single unmotivated reading, 
he ought to make an attempt to measure the effect of the repeti- 
tion of the test on subsequent recall and the probable influence 
of the motivation on the single reading. This demanded another 
series of experiments, the results of which are set forth in the 
following tables. 

The method of isolating the variables in these experiments 
was to divide the grade into three groups. A, B, and C. The 
teacher furnished a list of the pupils in each grade divided into 
three parts, good, medium, and poor pupils, according to their 
ability in reading. The experimenter then grouped these pupils 
into three divisions, one-fourth in Group A, one-half in Group B, 
and one-fourth in Group 0, endeavoring to have an equal pro- 
portion of good, medium, and poor pupils in each group. Pupils 
were drawn at random by the experimonter from each group. 
When the divisions had been made, Group A was given an in- 
itial test, allowed to read the article once and then given an im- 
mediate recall. Group B was not given an initial test, but readl 
the article once and then took an immediate recall test. Group 0 
read the article once, but performed no tost of previous knowl- 
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edge nor of inunediate recall. Then, after a lapse of some days 
or weeks, all lliree groups were given a delayed recall. Tlie 
scores of Group B were then cori'ected for the effect of previous 
knowledge by subtracting the initial scores of Group A from the 
immediate recall scores of Group B. In a like manner, the scores 
made by Group C were used for purposes of correction. The 
results of these corrections are given in the following paragraphs 
and tables. 

The validity of this procedure rests, of course, upon tho 
method of dividing the groups and upon the assumption that the 
groups when divided are equal in ability. The writer had to rely 
upon the judgment of the teacher in dividing the gi’adc into good, 
medium, and poor pupils, and then upon random placing of these 
pupils into three representative groups. It would have been bet- 
ter to have divided the gi’ades on the basis of their standard 
scores in silent reading, perhaps, but those were not available. 
As a means of making tho resulting averages, obtained from 
the three different groups, somewhat more reliable, the writer 
smoothed them according to tho following formula given by Rngg 
in his Statistical Methods Applied to Education, page 184. 

The effect of this smoothing upon tlio oiiginal measures is 
shown below. The original grade averages on immediate recall, 
selection Admiralty Islanders, were: 

Grade yrXI VII VI V IV 

63.8 64.1 40.4 31.3 10.0 

The result of the first and second smoothings was to reduce 
the inequalities between tho scores of the different grades as 
follows : 

Grade VUI Vfl VI V IV 

l8t Smoothing 53.4 49.4 41.0 S0.8 23.0 

2nd Smoothing 52.4 48.2 30.3 30.6 24.8 

The averages, after the second smoothing, were used in com- 
puting the corrections and in estimating the effects of various 
factors in tho experiment®. 

•Tho writer beHeros that these nmoothed avorofree rpproncnt more nearly what the 
aotnol avoraffos would have been, had more pupila been meaiiur<*d. It la racognSaed that 
Buoh a procedure ia rather arbitrary and perhaps of dubious value, hut the reaulta ob- 
tained are at loaab suggestive that th^re are many factors operating in mding whi^i 
are ordinarily not considered and which deserve earofnl study. 
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Table 4 gives the scores of Grades IV to VIII, inclusive, in 
three schools on the article Admiralty Islanders, after these aver- 
ages have been smoothed in accordance with the method just men- 
tioned. The general effect of this smoothiug has been to reduce 
the irregularities in the grade averages which were probably due 
to faulty selection of the different groups within the grade and 
to differences in ability among the several schools. That is to 
say, in the long mn, one would naturally expect Grade VIII to 
read better than Grade VH and Grade Vn to read better than 
Grade VI. 


TABLE 4 


AVBRAOB SOOBEfl 

OF Group A 

WITH THIS 

Abtiolb on Admiralty 

IHLANDBRS 

G-rado 

Oases 

Initial 

Teat 

Immediate 

Recall 

Recall 

After 20 Bays 

8 

9 

16 1) 

62 4 

48 7 

7 

10 

15 6 

48 2 

43 1 

6 

S 

13 2 

81) 3 

817 

5 

8 

10 1 

30 5 

23 5 

4 

8 

85 

24 2 

22 8 


Table 4 shows that the power to handle the various tests in- 
creased from grade to grade. 

Table 5 shows the scores for Group B for immediate and de- 
layed recall, but no initial test. 

TABLE 5 

Avbbaobi Sooebs 01* Oeoitp B with tub ArticIib on Admiralty Islandbrs 


Grade 

Oases 

Iinniediato 

Xtt^oall 

Belayed 

RocaU 

8 

17 

37 8 

$2 5 

7 

21 

34.6 

$0.1 

6 

20 

29.8 

26.0 

5 

16 

24 7 

19.9 

4 

16 

17.0 

16.1 


The scores of Group C for the same selection, as measured by 
delayed recall only, arc shown in Tabic 6. 

TABLE 6 

Aybbaob Soobbs ov Gstoxm 0, tub Abtiolb ok Admibazitv Iblakdbbb 


GfroAo OasoB Belayed Beeall Only 

7 8 16.8 

6 10 15.0 
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By using the averages in the previous tables a coiTection of 
the various scores for the effect of different variables is attempted 
as shown in the tables that follow. Thus, in Table 7 it is argued 


TABLE 7 


Efitbot of Vabioits Factors as Mbasttbbd itr Initial Tb&t and Immediate Recall 
(Using Scoios of Gioups A, B, and 0 on The Idmi^alty JUtuulcis 
Intel chan Acably for Ooitcctiou) 


Grades 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

Effect of Previous Knowledge .... 

HHRitHI 


IS 2 

101 

8.5 

Effect of a Single Reading 



16 6 

14 6 

7 5 

Effect of Motivation of Inilial Tost . 

■m 


9.5 

5.8 

7.7 


that in our experiments there are three large factors that effect 
the retention of material road; namely, previous knowledge, 
motivation duo to the initial test, and a single reading of the arti- 
cle. Now the effect of previous knowledge in the above table is 
indicated by the scores of Group A. This amount subtracted from 
the scores of Group B made on immediate recall, gives the effect 
of a single reading by Group B, or the figures under the caption 
“Effect of a Single Reading.” But when there is subtracted from 
the immediate recall score of Group A, this effect of previous 
knowledge, there is still a remainder, as given under caption “Ef- 
fect of Motivation.” This may or may not be duo to motiva- 
tion. Probably it could bo due to superior ability on the part of 
Group A, but there is a likelihood that motivation is a primary 
constituent in it, since it is found quite consistently in all the 
grades. 

TABLE 8 

Effect of VARtotrs Factors as MKASirsino rv Uklavbd RsoAtiL 
(Scores OTX Atlmiralty XalanAert) 


Grades 


Effect of a Single Beading on Delayed Recall. . 

Effect of Immediate Recall, 

Effect of Reading and Two Teats 

Effect of Reading and One Totrl 

Effect of Two Tests 

Effect of One Test 


vin 

VTI 

VI 

V 

IV 

1 8 

0.7 

2*7 

3.8 

6,1 

M.5 

1S.0 

10.1 

6.0 

0.5 

82.8 

26.4 

17.6 

9.0 

9.0 

36.8 

34.6 

12.8 

0.8 

7.6 

30.5 

23.7 

14.9 

6.1 

4.0 

34.9 

330 

10.3 

6.0 

2.6 


The effect of these various factors when measured by delayed 
recall is even more striking. By using the scores of Groups A, 
B, and 0 interchangeably to correct for the effect of motivation, 
repetition of the test, and previous knowledge as measured by 
delayed recall, wc obtain the material embodied in Table 8. In 
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that table, to be more specific, the scores are obtained by sub- 
tracting from the scores of Group B on delayed recall, the 
amounts due to the effect of a previous knowledge, as shown by 
the initial score of Group A, and due to repetition of the test, 
as shown by the difference between the delayed recall scores of 
Groups B and C. In a like manner, by manipulating the various 
scores, con-ections for the variable factors have been computed. 
It appears that, after the variable factors have been considered, 
the effect of a single reading upon power of delayed recall is very 
slight. The writer does not claim a high degree of precision 
for these statistical manipulations, but the general significance 
of the table is clear. The motivation due to the initial test and 
the effect of the repetition of the tests apparently far outweigh 
in importance the brief, though indispensable, contact with the 
material. This bears out the general laws of memory very clearly. 
Strongly motivated repetition is necessary if ideas of this kind 
are to be retained for any length of time, at least with children 
of the elementary grades. 


CONCLUSIONS 

There are no startling novel conclusions to bo drawn from 
these data, but the conclusions of other experimenters who have 
been working along tliis line are made more secure through the 
addition of numerical evidence. Broadly speaking, the result of 
the experiments is to show how inadequate a single reading really 
is when taken alone and to suggest that in seeking for means to 
improve our methods of study wo need to detennine experi- 
mentally the relative efficiency of various devices for improving 
methods of studying. For instance, it is hoped that later ex- 
perimenters will investigate the efficiency of various re- readings. 

Some particular conclusions that have a direct bearing on our 
educational problems and which may be directly applied to the 
pedagogy of reading are enumerated below. 

1. As far as the elementary school child is concerned, from 
a single reading of faotnal material like that wo employed only 
a small proportion will bo retained. 
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2. Giving an initial test that shall determine the amount of 
ftTciPiting knowledge brings about better retention of the material 
subsequently read. 

3. Repeated testing is an efficient method of securing perma- 
nent retention of material; whether more efficient or less efficient 
than other methods remains to be seen. 

4. Ability to reproduce one type of material after a single 
reading does not imply equal ability to reproduce another type 
of material in equal amount. There are differences in the dif- 
ficulty of reading due to tho length of the material, its charac- 
ter, the number of facts it contains, and tho interest it has for 
pupils, which deserve careful conside3‘ation. 

6. A single reading without immediate recall, or review, of the 
ideas probably leaves little effect on the mind of an elementary- 
school pupil after a lapse of 20 or 30 days, unless the material 
is highly motivated or strikingly interesting. 

6. The ability of pupils in the elementary school to reproduce 
ideas after a single reading increases fi‘om grade to grade, but 
cannot be regarded as highly developed even in the eighth grade. 

7. There are wide individual differences in this ability, as in 
others. There are a few gifted individuals who can read material 
like ours once and retain 80 percent of its entire content (see 
Table 1), but the average child is far from this efficiency. Tho 
educational implication is therefore obvious. 

8. Teachers will do well to investigate what takes placo be- 
tween the assignment of tho new lesson and the recitation that 
follows in order to insure that more than a single reading of the 
new material takes place ; particularly in schools where exten- 
sive reading occurs, must the reading and study habits of the 
pupils during the study periods be investigated. 



CHAPTEE Vn 


OUTLINING AND SUMMAEIZING COMPARED WITH RE- 
READING AS METHODS OP STUDYING^ 


Charles E. Gerhane 

Department of Education, Dcs Moines University 


Much has heeu said and written by those working in the field 
of education concerning the value of outlining and summarizing 
as methods of studying. Nevertheless, there are so few scientific 
data on the subject that it seemed worth while to try to determine 
by direct experimentation in the classroom the comparative values 
of certain forms, at least, of summarizing. 

I. THE VALUE OF THE SELF-MADE SUMMARV 

The Problem 

Stated briefly, the problem which we fii'st set ourselves was: 
What is the value of making a “corrected summary-outline’' of an 
article as compared with re-reading the same article for the same 
length of lime? 

The procedure in making what we may tram a “corrected sum- 
maiy-outlinc,” or a “self-made snmmaty," involves the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. The artido is read once through as a whole. 

2. A brief summary-outline is wi'itten from memory. 

3. The article is glanced over to discover what points of im- 

portance have been forgotten or overlooked in making 
the sommary. 

4. The summary is eorreeted by adding points omitted or by 

altering incorrect statements. 

This Btndy was completed at the University of Iowa trador tho direction of 
Professor Emeei Horn and embodied in Dr. Oomano’s doetorato dissertation. 


10 $ 
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Method of Experimentation 

1. Selection of Material. After considerable prcliminaiy ex- 
perimenting, an eight-page article on “What We Should Know 
About Tuberculosis” was selected as being suitable for the pur- 
poses of this study. This artido was adapted from a pamphlet is- 
sued by the New Yoi’k State Department of Health. It was found 
not to be too difficult for the grades in which the study was con- 
ducted, nor did it contain material that was covered in the usual 
class work. 

2. Division of the Class. In order to measure the efficiency 
of the corrected summary as a method of studying, it was neces- 
sary to divide the pupils taking part in this experiment into two 
groups as nearly equal as possible in comprehension ability in 
silent reading. This was done by having the teachera of the vari- 
ous classes rank their students according to their ability to com- 
prehend what they read. The pupil who ranked 1 was placed in 
the first group, 2 and 3 in the second group, 4 and 5 in the first, etc. 

The ranking of the teachers was compared with the pupils' 
ranks according to their intelligence quotients and the following 
Spearman correlations found: Grade V, .62; Grade VJ, .71; 
Grade VII, .68; Grade VHI, .65; and Grade IX, .72. 

3. Method of Measuring Comprehension. Two rigorous tests 
were used to measure the comprehension. The first was a ques- 
tion-and-answer test covering the material read and involving 
points of major and minor importance. The second was a recog- 
nition test. Pour answers wore suggested for each (jucstion, of 
which only one was correct, and the pupils were asked to und(‘r- 
line the correct answer. This form of test was used in ci)n- 
junction with the first because of the possibility of childnm being 
able to recognize an answer they could not recall and also because 
of the possibility of measuring finer differences. 

4. Method of Scoring. One point was given for each correct 
answer. The questions were all worded in such a way as to admit 
of but one possible answer. All the papers were graded by the 
Tvriter and a graduate student who had worked through the 
material and helped in the administration of the experiment. 
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5. Administration of the Experiment, This experiment was 
conducted in Grades V to IX, inclusive, of the Elementary and 
Junior High Schools of the State University of Iowa. The Sum- 
marizing Group was called Group A and the Re-Reading Group, 
Group B. Both gi*oups worked at the same time but in different 
rooms. 

The instructions to Group A were as follows : 

'*1. In the pampHet is an article on 'Tuberculosis ' Eoad it through 
once as rapidly and carefully as you can, asking yourself as you read, 'What 
is it all about and what are the main points in it that I should know and 
romembor?' 

"2. Turn the article faco downward and on tho paper provided make a 
summary of what you have just read. That is, wiite down all tho main points 
or idoas that you think this articlo contains. At the samo time, try to organize 
tho main points under headings. 

"3. Take up tho aiticlo on 'Tuberculosis' and again look it over care- 
fully and as you read write down tho mam points omitted or correct those 
already written if they aro wrong." 

In ordex* that the pupils in Group A might know exactly the 
method of pi-oeeduro in tho cxpox'imcnt, ton minutes woj’c spent in 
class in summarizing three shoxl; paragraphs just as the whole 
article was to ho summarized. In this prcliminaxy the experimenter 
emphasized tho nocos.sity of speed and bi*ovity. Thh'ty minutes 
wore then allowed for reading and summarizing, and at the end of 
that time the two tests wore given. 

Tho method of procedure in Group B was as follows : The class 
was given the ai-ticle on “Tuberculosis” aud asked to read it as 
many limes as possible in the thirty-minute pcinod. At tho end of 
that time, Group B was .subjected to the same two tests as Group A. 

Bcsults 

In Table 1 a summaiy of tlio results is presented. 


TABIjE 1 

Totat. SuoaaA Uuia nv virn SuMMAnmixo Orootp (A) and twh Ka-TtzADiNa Obovp (B) 
nr Tin Fiva DonraitnrT Osadvh om vm Bbadiiki UATaiUAii ‘‘rvinBotniOMs” 


Grade 

V 

VI 

vir 

vitx 

IX 

Group B 

167 

145 

177 

247 

227 

Group A 

160 

128 

147 

216 

198 


'7 

""17 

80 

$1 

29 

Percent B Bxeols A 

4.4 

18.8 

20.4 

14.3 

14.7 
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An cxammatiou of this table shows that in every grade the group 
that merely re-read the article retained more than the group that 
read and summarized. 


■Conclusions 

Since this experiment was conducted in only one school and 
since only one type of reading material was used, too much 
emphasis should not be placed on the results. Ilowcvor, taken in 
conjunction with analyses of the summaries made by the puirils, 
they would seem to indicaic that, given such summarizing ability 
as these students possessed at the time of the experiment, the fol- 
lowing statements are warranted : 

1. The Ee-Eeading Group (B) shows a eoiisiatont superiority 
ranging from 4.4 to 20.4 percent. 

2. Since the Ee-Eoading Group excels in every grade tested, 
the relative value of a corrected summary as a method of study i.s 
distinctly questionable. 

3. An analysis of the corrected summaries of many of tlio 
pupils indicates that much of the thirty minutes was spent in indis- 
criminate note-taking. 

4. It is possible that the advantage of the Ee-Eeading Group 
lay in the fact that the pupils in it used the entire period rc-rcading 
the article in its entirety and perhaps also menially summarizing it. 

11. THE VALtnS OF THE SUMMARY WHEN STIMUIjATKD AND DIUKCTED 
BY SPECIFIC PKOBIJBMS 

As jtist indicated, the work of the pupils who participalcd in the 
first experiment led the writer to believe that some form of con- 
trolled summary would give better results. Consequently, the fol- 
lowing study was undertaken. 

The Problem 

What is the value of attempting to interest pupils in an article 
and placing in their hands a set of questions on that article before 
reading it as compared with the re-reading of the same articlot 
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Probably Ibe problem would bo better understood if at this point 
we anticipate our discussion of method by inserting an original sot 
of instructions to the pupils. By reading these instructions, it will 
be seen how we sought to interest the pupils in their reading 
about peanuts by introducing two paragraphs of general infoma- 
tion on the peanut industry. It was thought that by reading two 
such pai-agraphs in concert twice, a ‘problem attitude,’ or mental 
‘warming up’ would bo produced. 

PEANUTS 

INSTEUCTIONS TO TIIK PUPIt FOB SOMMAKrZINQ TnROUQH I’HE USB OP 
SraoiPic PkobijEms 

To the PwpH; 

Tho pcnnnt iiidiwtry in llio TTniloil Slntcs haa amvn l)y leaps and tounds 
during tie last 10 years. Tiiist year’s crop alone wis valued at !|il3,0(M),000, 
which was greater thair tho value of the entire peach and onion crop in. tho 
United States for the same year. Tho nicrenaed interest, in peanut laising is 
due to many causes, tho chief of which is t/wi uho of the peanut ai a food, 
capoeially as a meat siihstltute. 

fciiiplioso that a nuinlior of Iowa fanners interested in growing peanuts 
came to vou for advice, ami laisoil the followins 13 questions or prohleins listed 
below. WlfAT WOilLT) YOU SAY iN ANSWEB TO EACH OB’ THESE 
TWELVE PROBLEMS! 

I. WTTAT ABE YOUR REASONS POB SAYING THAT THE RAIS- 
ING OP PEANCJTS 18 PROPITABLB! 

3. WTIAT KIND OP SOIL IS BEST! WHY! 

3. IN WTTAT STATES UO YOU THTNN WE COULD MOST SUO- 
CESHPULLY RAISE PEANUTS! 

d. WITAT EPPECT HAS BARNYARD MANITBiS ON THE PEANUT 
OltOP! ITOW SHOULD WE USB IT! 

5. OP WHAT USE IS LIME AS A PERTHilZER! HOW SHOULD 
WE USE ITT 

0. IN THE SELECT TON OP PEANUTS FOR PLANTTNQ, WHAT 
ARE THE QUALiTIES WE SlIOlHiD LOOK TOR! 

7. WniCTT SHALTi WE PLANT, THBI SHELLED OR UNSHBLLED 
PEANUTS! WHY! 

8. HOW CAN WE TELL WHEN THE PEANUTS ARE READY TO 
DIG! 

9. WHAT METHODS ARE USED IN DIGGING PEANUTS! WHICH 
WOULD YOU ADVISE AS THE BEST! 

10. WOULD YOU ADVTSI4 STAKING OUR PEANUTS! WHY! 

II, WHAT METHODS DO THEY EMPLOY IN PICKING PEA- 
NUTS! WHAT, IN YOUR OPDSTION, IS THE BEST METHOD! 

12. WHAT l*REOATJTTONS SHOULD WE TAKE IP WE WISH TO 
USB THE PEANUT VINES B’DR FEEDING STOCK! 
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DIEBOTIOirS FOB EBADINO: 

In tie looklot you will find an article on "Peanuts” which is taken from 
a bulletin of the United States Department of Agnenlturc. Bead it thiough 
once rapidly and carefully. As you read, keep in mind those 12 PBOBLBMS, 
OB QUESTIONS, of the farmers. 

When yOiu have flmshed reading the article thiough once, write down in 
the space marked "Time” the last number that you see on the blackboard. 
Then on the paper provided, write down the answers to those 12 problems. 
Befer to the article as often as you wish vn wrvhng down these answers. 

BE SUBE THAT YOU ANSWEB VEBY BBIBPLY AND YET VJilRY 
ACOUBATELY THE 12 PEOBLEMS. 


NAME CITY 

date SCHOOL . . . 

6EADB TIME 

QEOUP 


Method of Experimentation 

1. Selection of Materia. After considerable preliminary ex- 
perimenting in the Elementary and Junior High Schools of the 
State University of Iowa, the following two selections tverc chosen 
as being suitable for the puiTposcs of this experiment: (I) the 
article on “Peanuts” just mentioned, and (2) an article on 
“Immigration,” adapted from Beard and Baglcy’s American 
History. These articles were both about 9 pages in length and were 
of such a nature that it was not difficult to give them the ‘piublem 
setting.’ 

2. Division of the Class. To conduct this cxpe.rinicnt suc<feH8- 
fully it was necessary to divide the pupils into two groups of as 
nearly equal comprehension ability in silent reading aw po-ssible. 
An article on the “Sweating System,” adapted from Towno’s 
Social Problems, was used for this purpose. This article was chinsen 
because the pupils in the grades in which the experiment was con- 
ducted were almost totally unfamiliar with the subject matter. 

To validate and justify this method of dividing the class into 
two groups all three articles were given to a group of 20 students 
under similar conditions. The instructions for the tests were 
identical, to road the article twice and then answer a list of qiioa- 
tions. The following Pearson correlations were obtained : 

' ‘ Sweating System ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Peanuts ” .64 

“Sweating System” and “Immigration” ,90 
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These rather high positive correlations indicate that ability to 
comprehend one article is closely corrdatcd with ability to com- 
prehend the other articles. 

3. Method. The experiment proper was conducted in Grades 
VI to IX, inclusive, of a representative public school in Iowa. The 
Summaj’izing Group was called Group A and the Re-Reading 
Group, Group B. 

After the instructions to the Summarizing Group had been 
carefully read in concert twice and any questions answered con- 
cerning them (three minutes allowed for the reading and ques- 
tioning) , the signal to start was given. A period of 27 minutes was 
allowed for reading the article and answering the questions. At the 
end of that time the pupils wei'e submitted to a rigorous 15-minute 
test 

The Re-Reading Qrmrp was told to read the article through 
carefully as many times as possible in the 30-minute period. The 
same 15-ininuto test was given to the pupils in this group at the 
end of their reading period. 

It will be noted tliat the Re-Reading Group was given three 
minutes longer than the Summarizing Group. This addition of 
time seems justifiable, since the Summarizing Group, as wo have 
seen, spent three minutes in .‘warming up’ by reading the two para- 
graphs of general information about the peanut industiy. 

Results 

In Tal»le 2 a summary of the results i.s presented. 

TABliE 2 

flOOBKH OIT TIIH SWMMARTKrKG OltOTTP (A) Am TIIR liK-HRAMNa OBOUTP (B> WITH tltS 
Two TvPKH OJi M’ATllBtAr4, **PlSA 2 rCrT«*’ ANI> “IMMIORATION*^ 


OraAo 

1 Po&uuts 

[ Immiffraiion 

VI 

VU 

VIU 

'IK 

1 VIII 

IK 

Uroup A 

311 

4C2 

511 

687 



Group B 

296 

461 

4B0 

647 



PilTpronoo 

15 

1 

61 

40 

58 

26 

X*ercont A KxcpIb B 

5 

0 

7 

B 

17 

6 


Conclusions 

1. The data of Table 2 seem to indicate that controlling the 1 
summary by x>i' 0 scnting to the pupils a list of questions before read- 1 
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ing the, article and trying to arouse their interest in it is a some- 
what more efficient method than the re-reading of the article. 

2, The Summarizing Group would have made a higher score, 
had the pupils known how to skim an article for answers to 
questions. 

This statement is verified, first, by the fact that “time” was 
called before the pupils had finished answering all the questions, 
and second, by the fact that more or less confusion pi’cvailcd in the 
Summarizing Group during the study period. The method of look- 
ing up answera to questions rapidly and writing them was a new 
method of studying and an undue amount of time, was wasted in 
turning from the questions to the reading matei'ial too frequently. 

III. THE VAIiUE OF THE DIBECTED SUMMARY WHEN WHITING 
IS EUMINATEU 

In the second experiment It was found that the pupils in the 
Sxunmai’izing Group wore unable to finish ansn’criug all the qne.s- 
tions on the summarizing forms given them because th(‘y lackeil 
ability to express the answers brielly, and hence gave too much 
time to wilting ; and because the continuity of rending was broken 
by having to stop frequently to wiite the answers t,o the qiieslh/ns. 

Accordingly, it was thought that a controlled summary in which 
writing was eliminated would bo worth trying. To this end Iwo 
experiments were conducted by the writer upon two quite difl’crmil. 
classes of students and with two specimens of reading niatoriul 
quite different in content and style. 

A. JEzpmmml wUk College Hlwle%ls 
The Problem 

What is the value of reading an article through once and devot- 
ing the rest of a given peiiod to finding, Imt not recording, the 
answers to the test questions already placed in the hands of the 
students as compared with the rc-rcjuling of the article for the 
same length of time? 
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Method of Experimentation 

1. Malarial. The selection used was a nine-page article on the 
Goveimment of Gomany, by Hazon. The subjects were 88 stu- 
dents, mostly sophomores, in two classes in Pnnciples of Education 
in one of the colleges of Iowa. 

2. Division of Ilia Class. Monroe’s Reading Test, No. Ill, was 
used for the purpose of dividing the class into two groups of equal 
reading comprehension abdity. Thiity-fivo pad's who made prac- 
tically idculical scores on this test were selected out of the 88 
students. In no case was there a pair whose difference in score 
was over two points. 

3. Administralion of Ilia Experimcnl. The time allowed was 
20 minutes. The Sumraai'izing Group was told to road the article 
thi'ough once vapidly and carefully, then to take up the list of 
questions and answer them mentally, being sure to skim through 
the article for answers to any questions they might not bo able to 
recall. 

The Re-Reading Groirp was told to read the article through 
as many times as possible in the 20 minutes. 

Only 20 minutes were allowed for reading the aiticlo, because 
only a few students could finish reading it twice in that time. This 
was judged to bo the optimal time for the Ec-Rcading Group in 
view of tho intoi'cst in the article and of its difficulty. 

At the end of this period, each section was given a rigorous 
10-miuutc test upon tho material just read. This test comprised 
the same questions that the Summarizing Group had been mentally 
attempting to answer. 

Results 

In Table 3 tho lusults are presented. It will Ije seen tliat G roup 

TABLR 3 


SooRSB ov BwuAumm Oboitp {A) akp tits Ttis-IlKApiiTa Oboup (B) mm thb 

MXfPBttiAXi dOVKKNWKNT OJT GbBMANY” 



Agwropfote 

Scoto 

Rango 

Modian 

Third 

Quartilo 

I’lrst 

Quaitilo 

CIrowp A 
Group B 

782 

50t 

0-32 

5-24 

21 

17 

24 

20 

17 

11 


A scores, in tho aggregate, 171 points, or 30.5 poroont, more than 
Group B, and that its curve shows superiority throughout. 
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Conelusions 

1. These data seem to indicate that the use by the students of 
specific questions on the assignment is much more efficient than 
undirected reading occupying the same amount of time. 

2. The Summarizing Group, we feel sure, woi’kcd more cfTcct- 
ively because it did not waste time in writing, 

B. Expenment with School GliUdren 

The problem here is identical with that of the i)rcccding experi- 
ment with eoHegc students. 

Method of Experiment, atiou 

1. Material. The material used in this cxpcrijnotit was the 
article on “Tuberculosis.” It lends itself readily to this method 
of asking questions. The throe big problems discussed in it arc : 
(1) sources of tuberculosis, (2) symptoms of the disease, (2) pre- 
ventatives. 

2. Division of the Class. The subjects wci’c. pupils in Grades 
VI, Vn and VIII of a representative public school of Iowa. M<«i- 
roe’s Silent Beading Test, No. II, was used for the purpose of 
dividing them into two groups of equal comprehension ability in 
silent reading. 

3. Adminisiration of the Experiment. The Suititnarizitig 
Gtoup (A) was adicd to road the article through once and thou 
quickly to take up the list of questions on their desks and answi'r 
them mentally. The pupils were told to refer to the article freely 
in their work. At the end of 25 minutes, they were given a rigorous 
15-rainute test. This test was made up of the same (lucstions that 
they had been attempting to answer mentally. 

The Ee-Reading Group was told to read the article through 
as often as possible in the 25-minute period. At the end of that 
time, the pupils were given the same tost as was given to those in 
Group A, 
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Tlie Results 

The results are, in summary, an aggregate seoro of 617 for Group 
A and 401 for Group B. The difference, 216, in favor of the Sum- 
marizing Group, is a 53.8 percent superiority. 

Conclusion 

The figures for the school children confirm and intensify the 
findings with the college students. They show that the use by the 
pupils of specific questions on the assignment is a much more 
efficient method of studying than the expenditure of the same 
amount of time in undirected reading. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MEASURING COMPREHENSION OP CONTENT MATERIAL 


Haert a. Geeene 
State Uwvorsity of Iowa 


INTRODUCTORY 

Teachers have long complained Giat pupils do not know how to 
study. Particularly has this complaint been directed to the study- 
ing of those sources of information and knowledge commonly called 
the content subjects. It has remained for the recent change in 
emphasis which has taken place in the field of reading to bring out 
the fact that, after aU, the difficulty is eliicdy one of ivading. 
Pupils who glibly read a paragi’aph orally fail miserably when 
confronted with an exact check on the meaning of what they have- 
read. If wo ai’o to judge from the paiTot-likc precision with which 
they orally reproduce the printed page, we ai-c almost eonvinee^l 
that they comprehend. However, when wo carefully invest igato 
their real undei-standing of what they read, we begin to have .se,rious 
doubts as to the efficiency of our reading instruction. 

The material described on the following pages was originally i>r(!- 
paxed for the purpose of dotennining soincthing of the extent i-o 
which pupils in eoitain of the cloracnteiy school gi-adcs do com- 
prehend easy, straightforward, factual material, when measured by 
a rather exacting test,. The chief purpose, in ]>r('Hcnling it hero 
is to show that it is peifoetly possible and practicable for any 
toachor to reproduce 1,hosc tests or devise other similar tests, 
superior to these, for the purpose of measuring the ability of h<!r 
pupils in reading this typo of material, or of training them in this 
kind of reading. The material presented is merely typical of what 
may be done. It does not represent a finished product. It is not a 
standardized tost. 

It should bo pointed out o,t the outset that the ineasurcmcnt of 
silent reading represents a ratlicr complex problem. There has 
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been a tendency to break up silent reading into a number of dis- 
tinct abilities, chief among which are rate of reading and compre- 
hension of material read. Other factors contributing to these two 
and often listed with them are: the ability to ro-organize the ma- 
terial, the ability to recall the essentials at a later date, and the 
ability to road the proper kind of material with enjosunent. Stated 
briefly, these factors become, in order: organization, memory, and 
appreciation. 

The objective moasui'cment of rate of reading, while suflflciently 
complicated, has been moi-e successfully accomplished than has the 
measurement of comprehension. In the data presented here the 
emphasis is placed on the factor of comprehension as measured by 
a distinct device, vciy objective and exacting in its character. 

In general, the measurement of comprehension in sUent read- 
ing follows one of three linos. In the first the subject is asked 
to I’oad the selection and then to indicate his understanding of it 
by his ability to reproduce either verl)atiin or idea for idea, as much 
as possible of the material read. This plan is used in the tost 
devised by Starch and by Gray. 

The second type of test checks the comprehension by means 
of questions, either of the controlled or uncontrolled answer sort. 
The Thorndike Scale Alpha 2 is an example of the first of these, 
and the •Coui'tis Series R, Test 2, of the second type. 

The third type of test used luis been called a “directions test.” 
In tcslrS of this character the su1)jeet is asked to indicate the under- 
standing of the matej'ial md by the completion of some act, by the 
giving of some definite objective response which leaves a record. 
This idea was utilized in the original FCclly Silent Reading Tests, 
and followed again in Monroe’s more recently developed tests. It 
is this third type of comprehension exercise which is utilized in 
the tests herein described, though with the diJffcrcinco that the 
material upon which the comprehension exercises are based is 
logical, factual, and related throughout. The understanding of 
the soiootion is indicated by ccitain definite responses to exercises 
covering the material. These responses arc obtained in such a way 
that an objective record is obtained. 
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FIRST EXPERIMENT; THE ^ WHEAT TEST* 

The first of these tests^ with which experiments were made by 
the writer is known as the ‘‘Wheat Test.^’ 

The following is an exact duplication of the directions, ma- 
terial, and exercises as presented to the pupils for testing. 

I want to see ho-w carGfull 7 you can read a short paragraph. After you 
have road it, you will be asked to answer some questions about it. Tn answer- 
ing these questions there arc threo things you should lie sure to ronicinlior. 
They are: 

1. Give just the information needed to answ'cr each question, but make 
sure that the answer you give is to bo found in the panigrjiph. 

2. If any question is asked for which you think there is no answer given 
in the paragraph, write on your paper ‘Hho paragraph does not Udl.’ ^ 

3. You may road the paragraph as often as you wish to mtiko auro that 
your answers arc correct. 

Now that you know exactly what to do, read the following paragraph and 
answer the questions just as you have been told, romombormg that you may 
have all the time you need. 

The chief wheat bolts oxtond through the valleys of the Missouri, the 
Ohio, and tho upper MisBissippi. Of all the states in this region Minnesota 
raises the most wheat. There is another bolt along the l^icific const. The 
present center of wheat production is about JOO miles w^est of Des Moines, 
Iowa; since 1850 it has moved westward nearly seven hinidre<i miles, and 
northward about ono hundrod miles. 

Answer these questions. 

1. Mark on tho accompanying map tho cliiol wheat bolts of tho United Htutes 
by using a largo letter *'W'Mn the proper plactis. 

2. Place a number ono (1) in tho state raising tho most wheat, on t.bo map. 

3. Place a small cross (x) where the present center of wheat protluctiou is 
located. 

4. Show by an arrow (>»i ifc ) tho <liroction on the map in which tho 
center of wheat production has moved 700 miles since 1850. 

5* Show by a star (*) on tho map about where the center of wh<*nt pruduc* 
tion previous to 1850 was located. 

Tho map to which reference in made in tho <lirc(!lit)n8 wns 
merely an outline map of United StotoH. Naimw of wlatcK and 
cities were not shown, but tho names of tho river valleys menf iotied 

* Tho writor dosiroB to aoknowlotl^fo tho fitiidanco and po-(t|H)rati«m of pr. 
ISmost Horn in tho dovolopmont of thoBO tent dovicos. 
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in the paragi’aph were printed in with a small rubber stamp outfit 
(see Figs. 1 and 2). The paragraph itscU was selected from a 
commonly used geographical reader which is judged to be easy 
enough to be read by eliildron of the lowest grade in which the test 
was given. 

The test was given to a number of children in Grades IV, V, and 
VI. The responses were scored by the writer on an arbitrary, but 
eonsistent basis, by allowing zero, one, two, and three points for 
a question, depending upon the exactness of the answer. Follow- 
ing is the key used for scoring the tests: 


Question Scoio 
T 3 


1 

0 

JL 3 

Jli: 3 

2 
X 


TV 3 

2 
I 
0 


V 3 

3 
1 


Basis 

maTkiujir the valleys of t.he Mississippi, Missouri, 
atul Ohio nveis, and Pacific coast. 

markinjr tlio ihioo uvor valleys, 
inaikm^ one of the tliroo valleys. 

No ^ * \V ’ ^ eonectly jdaecd, oi ^ ^ pai ng i iijih docs not toll. ' ' 

A nmiilx'r one (1) iu Minnesota. 

(x) in wesfein Iowa. 

(x) in Nebraska, 

(x) in South Dakoln, oi Kansns, or fiirlher west, or 
**para^n’aph does not loll.^’ 

Arrow in Ohio pointin^jf toward Iowa. 

Arrow elsewhere to east of Iowa ]>ointin^ westward, 

A now elsewhere on map pointing? westward. 

No arrow, or arrow not pointing; westward, or northwest, 
or **])aragraph docs not toll,'' 

A ^tar (*) in Ohio. 

A star in rninois, Tndiann, Penn., or Ky. 

A star nn> where east of jirosonl center (100 miles west 
of J)<'H Moines, Towa). 


Oi) this basis the results presented in Tabic 1 were obtamed. 
The table shows the peretnitajjje of pupils in each grade that earned 
the various scores for each (iucst.ion. Eight and three-tenths per- 
cent of the 24 foiirth-gi'a<lo children tested roeoived the highest 
possible score of thv(Ki points on the fiVHt question. Twenty-five 
percent of these 24 children scored two points, etc. These data 
show some very interesting variations in the difficulty of the oxcr- 
elscH for the three grades under test. Clearly Exercises TV and V 
arc the most difficult, when it is rememborod that every child was 
given an opportunity to complete the tost. 
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TABLE 1 

Pebohntaob op Pupils Making Variocts Scobbr on Each op the Five Exebcisks 


ttr TUB 'Wheat Test’ 



Grade IV 

V 

vr 

Exotcise 

Scoie 

Pupils 24 

11 

22 

I 

8 

83 

91 

41 0 


2 

25 0 

5 1 5 

31 7 


1 

COO 

30 4 

27 3 


0 

IG7 

00 

0 0 

II 

8 

20 8 

72 7 

63 7 


2 

A 1 

00 

9 1 


1 

84 

00 

0 0 


0 

00 7 

27 3 

27 2 

III 

3 

37.C 

45 4 

63 7 


2 

00 

27 3 

9 1 


1 

16 8 

27 3 

tc 


0 

45 7 

00 

22 7 

IV 

3 

00 

00 

00 


2 

84 

0 1 

0 0 


1 

45 7 

72 7 

77 2 


0 

45 8 

18 2 

22 H 

V 

3 

00 

0*0 

4 5 


2 

84 

18.2 

0 0 


1 

20 8 

27.3 

13 7 


0 

70 8 

54 5 

hi 8 


Tabic 2 shows the average score made pci* exorcise by pupils 
of the three grades tested, and the total average score made on the 
test by each grade. The pereont of possible score rc'ported shows 
that the third-grade children scored 31,6 per cent of what it was 
possible for them to scoi*c on the test, etc. The fifth grade scored 
only slightly over one-half of what it might have made in the t<‘sl. 
Those results may be taken as an indication that in spite of the 
apparent simplicity of the mding matter, and evident d<‘finiteiieHH 
of the comprehension tost, this test is to be cousidf'red raflier dilTi- 
cult, or else it must bo admitted that the pupils tcst<!d are not abhi 
to read undcrstandingly content material of this sort. 

TABLE 2 

AVBBAQjq ScOBBS PKB PffPlL, POR EACH EXEBOTflB IN TUB ^WtfKAT TRKV/ 
ABBANdED BV OBAUBH 


Eaceroiso Grade IV 

V 

vr 

I 

1.25 

1.36 

ii.U 

n 

.70 

2.19 

2.10 

in 

1.80 

2. JO 

2.14 

IV 

.54 

.01 

.78 

V 

.87 

.04 

.2H 

Total Avora^o Score 

4.75 

7.3D 

7.04 

l^ercout of Poaslblo Scoro 

81.60 

48.50 

51.00 
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A compilation of types of responses given the different exercises 
shows some astonishing variability. The outline map (Figure 1) 
shows the types of answers given by fourth-grade children in re- 
sponse to Exercise V. Figure 2, which embodies the results to the 
same question of sixth-gj*ado pupils, shows considerable improve- 
ment. In those figures a star is placed wherever a pupil placed it in 
attempting to answer the exercise. The numbers appearing by 
the side of the stars indicate the number of children in addition to 
the one first placing the star in the location shown who gave the 
same answer. 

SECOND EXPEKTMENT: THE ‘INDIANS TEST* 

A second attempt at checking the silent reading comprehension 
of elemontaiy school pupils was made. The material selected for 
this test was taken from Iowa Stories, a compilation of local history 
written by Dr. Aumcr, of the Stale UniverHity of Iowa. This ma- 
terial is written in an easy, interesting stylo, and is read with much 
interest and enjoynicut by children in the third grade. However, 
it was felt that the rigorous comprehension tesi. was too difficult for 
children of this grade so the tost was used in Grades IV, V, and VI. 

In addition to the two paragraphs comprising the reading mat- 
ter, the tost consisicd of a page of ten exorcises asking for specific 
things to be recorded on the outline map of the state of Iowa which 
accompanied the other material. The children were then given the 
same directions as wore used in the “Wheat Test.” All pupils 
were given time enough in which to complete the test. The two 
paragraphs selected and the exoroiscs based on it are hero repro- 
duced. They were also given outline maps like those shown on a 
reduced scale in Figs. 3 and 4. 

“PUSniNO THE INWANS Off® Of lOWA'’ 

Tlio Indians lovixi tlioir hunting grounds along iho oastom side of the 
Mississippi Bivor and (ISiicf Black Hawk wished to stay in the land whoro ho 
was horn. Bnt fho white people kept coming ow the line between their land 
and fho land whieh the redmen still claimod in Illinois. On the Illinois side 
of the big rivor wore the oom fields of tho Indian trilx's mid thoro the mon 
and woniOD and children hod been allowod to live until trouble arose. Then tho 
groat war broke out whieh is known in history as Black Hawk’s War, boeause 
that chief loti tho Indian warriors. 
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When the bitter fight was ended, the Indians were defeated and, of course, 
the government of the United States made them give up some more of their 
land. At that time a strip about fifty miles wide along the west side of the 
Mississippi River, except for a narrow strip along the Iowa River near its 
mouth, was sold to the United States for about fouitoen cents an acre. The 
narrow piece of land which the Indians kept on both sides of Iho Iowa River 
was the hunting ground of a part of the tribes. Within this land and about 
twelve miles from the mouth of the Iowa River, was the village of Chief 
Keokuk, who was one of the groat Icadeis of his people. In 1S3G the narrow 
strip along the Towa River which had protected the village of Chief Keokuk 
was sold to the Unitoil States govoininont for about eight cents an aero. 
Keokuk and his j[icople moved away to othci Indian lands further west. 

“PusiiTNO TTiR Indians Out op Towa 

1. Show the location of the favorite hunting grounds of the Indians by 
putting the letter ni the piopor places on the map. 

a. If Chief Black Hawk loved his laud along the MiK8is.sippi Rh’cr, write 
the word ^*Ycs” along the bottom of the map. 

3. Show the location of the corn lands of Iho Indians along the 
MiSHiHHippi River by luitinig the letter in iho proper iilaces. 

4. Riicloso with a lino the strip of land which the Indians Jirst sold to the 
white people. 

5. Anywhere within the first strip of land sold by the Tn<riana to the 
white people, write tho iigures showing what price iho Indians were psiid for 
each acre. 

n. Mark with crosses (xxxxxx) tho land along tho Towa River wlioro tho 
Indians kept their hunting grounds after Black Hawk’s War. 

7. IMaco a star (* ) about where tho village of CIuojC Keokuk was located. 

Write near the villngo of Chief Keokuk the date when he sold tho ro- 
znainiiig strip of land along tho Jowa River to tho white people. 

i). If iC'hiof Keokuk reeoivfvl ten cents an aero for tho last strip of land 
sold to tho white people, i»ut a circle around the date just written. If ho 
received about eight cents an acre, put a line under the date. 

10. Mhow by an arrow tho direction CJliief Keokuk and his trilKJS moved 
when forc.cil to leave their village. 

Thw t(?Ht waB fflvon in two «ehoo]«, tho Univoi-Bity Elomontary 
School and a public oloinontary school. I'hc jjapera were scoi’cd by 
tho writer by tho following key: 

KxorclHO Bcoro Jiasia 

1 3 One or more along tho eastern side of the 

MisHiBsippi Itivor. 

0 No properly located, no reply. 
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II 

3 

''Yes’' along the bottom of the map. 


2 

“Yes^* along cither side of map. 


1 

‘‘Yes’’ along top of map. 


0 

No response, * * paragraph docs not teU. ’ ' 

111 

3 

One or more along Illinois side of Mississippi 

Eiver. 


0 

No properly located. 

IV 

3 

Lino not cutting Iowa Eiver inclosing area along hrisa. 


Eiver above and below Iowa Eiver 

2 Line pai'allcl to and west of Mississippi River cuttiiiff 

Iowa Eiver 

1 Lino parallel to Miss. Eiver cutting Towa River, but 
inclosing one-third or more of area of state lietwoon 
river and the lino 

0 No response 5 Imo oast of Miss. Eiver, etc. 

T 3 Number 14 within area inclosed by line and the Missis- 

sippi Eiver 

0 No figuio; or figure outside area; paragraph does 
not tolP’ 

VI 3 x^s along both sides of Iowa River near it.B ininith 

2 x’s along both sides of Jowa River, but not near mouth 

1 x^s along one side Iowa River,* not near mouth 

0 No x^sj or along another river, etc. 

VII 3 Star on Iowa Bivor near its mouth within area marked 

as hunting grounds of Indians 

2 Btar on Jowa River but outside this ari^a 

1 Star near headwaters of Iowa River 

0 No star,- or away from Iowa River; etc. 

VIII 3 Dato 1836 near star above 

0 Dato not near star as in above; no dale given 

IX 3 A line under the date 3830 

0 A circle around the date 1830; no answer; etc. 

X 3 Arrow starting near star pointing westward 

2 Arrow starting near star pointing southwest or north- 
west 

1 Arrow pointing north or south 

0 Arrow pointing oast; no answer; etc. 


TABLE $ 

AVJSBAOn SOORJBS PBB BUPin IW SonOOnH A ANO B POR TIIK T*W KXJ5ttOIK«g 
IN Tifn ‘Indians Thht’ 


Grade Fourth Fifth Hixth* 

FiXorciso School A A B A H 


I 

3 A 

2.8 

2,80 

2.8 

2.07 

ir 

80 

29 

2.04 

2.0 

2.06 

m 

2.8 

2.7 

3 60 

2.8 

2.72 

IV 

1.1 

1.0 

.70 

3 8 

Ltd 

V 

2.1 

2.7 

1.48 

2.4 

2.00 

VI 

1.4 

2.1 

1.28 

2.1 

2.16 

VII 

13 

i 6 

1.28 

1.0 

2.07 

VIIX 

2.3 

8.0 

2.70 

2.8 

3.00 

IX 

2.8 

2.8 

1.80 

2.8 

2.20 

X 

1.9 

2,2 

1.80 

2.8 

2.28 

Total 

Porcont of PosaiMa 

18.A 

Senro 66,0 

28.3 

78.0 

18.74 

62.80 

24.1 

80.8 

2«.62 

78.80 
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Table 3 shows that a score of 1.4 was made on the first exercise 
on the average by foni-th-grade pupils tested. This average score 
was increased to 2.3 by the fifth-grade pupils, and to 2.6 points by 
the sixth-grade pupils, etc. The average total score made by the 
fourth grade was 19.8 points, or 66.0 percent of what it was possible 
for the pupils to score. The fifth grade of School A made an aver- 
age of 23.3 points, or 78.0 percent of the total possible score. 

In this test, as in the former test, there are some interesting 
variations in difficulty of the exercises in the different grades. For 
example, the average score per pupil for the third exercise seems 
to indicate that it becomes more and more difficult as it advances 
through the grades tested. The final averages, however, diow some- 
thing of the expected grade growth. 

In order to show something of the variation in the type of 
response given by fifth and sixth-grade children to this material 
Figures 3 and 4 arc presented. In each case tlic map is an exact 
duplicate of the maj) used in the test. Figure 3 shows the t 3 rpcs 
of answera given to Exercises VII and X by 35 fifth-grade pupils 
in School B. 

If one may int<‘i‘prct these results somewhat freely, it may be 
said that the responses of the children tested by this type of test 
of comprehension literally do “scatter all over the map.” In the 
light of these data, is it not logical to raise these two questions: 
Do children vary as widely in their comprehension of content ma- 
terial read silently as their responses to these tests seem to indicate? 
If such is the cjvsc, is it any wonder that we find the ignorance we 
do in certain of the content subjects? 

To bring tt)gether the results of those tests, Table 4 is pre* 
sented. The object of this talde is to show at a glance how far the 
actual scores were from the highest possible score (100) in both' 
tests, both schools, and in all three grades. 


TABIiB 4 


Qr«de 

IV 

V 

VI 

Wh<*»t (School A) 

Indians TphI (School B) 

Indians Tost (Bohool B) 

31.6 

4H.6 

51.0 

66.0 

78,0 

80.5 

♦ * • 

62.5 

78.8 
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Pig 3 ResponuoB of 35 Pifth-CIrade Pupils m ffcliool B to Kwrciso VI T (astniftks) 
and Pxoiciso X (at rows) m tbo ‘Indinn’ (No answor to Kxi‘roiKo VII liy (lUi* 

pupil, nono to Bxoiciso X by six pupils Niinibi‘is bositlo stars or airows intUcuto 
number of pupils, m addition to tlio ilist oiio loeordod, who inado that response.) 
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SUMMARY 

In summaiy, it seems that the work with those tests wai-rants 
certain conclusions, though these, because the data arc too limited 
in number of eases and scope of material, arc confessedly tentative 
conclusions, Pui’thcr experimentation with this typo of material 
is going forward. 

1. Children TOad and glibly discuss certain content material 
placed in their hands, but when they arc held sti'ictly to account 
by an objective indication of eomprehension, the scores made arc 
startlingly low. Among the factors which may affect the results : 
(ft) silent reading ability; (&) geographical knowledge; (c) 
mechanical featarcs of the tests; (d) lack of motive on the part 
of the pupils. 

In i’OHi)ect to the seciond fa('tor, it may be said that, so far as it 
was po.ssiblo, lack of geographical knowledge Avas discounted by 
placing on tlie map itsrtf labels indicaluig most of the geographical 
knowledge ro(iuired. There is no comment on the third factor, 
except to say that, the same nuvhanical difficulties were i)rcscntcd 
to all grades and to all i)Ui>ilH tested. The (luestioii of motive needs 
no discussion. The childniii were intcvcslcd, and practically with- 
out excc.ption took special delight in tindertaking the tests. 

2. lly the use of material such as is described in this study, an 
obji'ctivoiletenniuation of the ability of school children to read and 
to understand certniu selecli'd (fontent material may be made. 

2. Nralerial of a similar natui’e covering a large range of sub- 
ject niat1.(*r may be s<ilect,ed and prepared by leacliors and super- 
visoiw with the aid of limited school wpiipnicnt. Outline maps of 
the tyiM! usihI in tlujsc t.eslH may be purchas(«l in quantities from 
publishers oi* may be made by the Icacliei’S with a hcktogi'apb. The 
manifolding of all sort.H of testing and teaching material is made 
possible through the use of it and similar devices. 

4. Information of the sort revealed by those tests should bo of 
great importauco to teachers in connoctiou witli thoir regular class 
work. Assignments can be adjusted to tho ability of the class, and 
a bettor understanding of the difficulties of tho individual pupils 
of tho class will result. 
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5. In view of the apparent inability on the part of our school 
pupils to read and comprehend accurately, material of the type 
which constantly confronts them in their daily lesson 
it is evident that we need much more emphasis on di*ill on content 
material for the purpose of developing this ability. Suita])lc ma- 
terial is easily found. Straightforward, factual material that per- 
mits close checking is best. Map and diagram material is excellent 
for drill purposes. Charts, graphs, and tabular presentations of 
facts are excellent, and certainly we encounter material of that 
type frequently enough to warrant special emphasis on it at the 
present time. Much use of unstandardized material for drill pur- 
poses is to be recommended. 



CHAPTEE IX 

THE VOCABULARIES OP TEN FIRST READERS^ 


J. L. Pacok 


In tlie Scve7itcmth Yearbook, Part I, of this Society Mr. E. T. 
Housh, Superintendent of Schools, CarroU, Iowa, published a sum- 
mary and analysis of the vocabularies of ten second-year readers. 
The present study is a similar investigation of the vocabularies 
of ten first readers from the following well-known series : 

1. Aldine 6. Heath 

2. Beacon 7. New Education 

3. Brooks 8. New National 

4. Carroll and Brooks 9. Riverside 

5. Cyr 10. Wheeler 

Two tables are presented. The first is really a summary of 
the second; it indicates the total number of difEerent words that 
appear in the ten readers with the frequency specified. This 
table will be useful in showing the number of words that need 
to be known in order to read various proportions of these read- 
ers as one proceeds from the words most commonly used toward 
the words that are least commonly used. It may be noted that 
of the .3,r)41 diffoi’cnl words, 2,048 appear four times or less. 

The second table specifics the words themselves in alphabetical 
order within descending frequency groups. It is to be interpreted 
thus: the word the is used 5,246 times in these ten first readers 
and is found in all ten of them, etc. 

’This st «<]7 VOS undoitakoa by M!r. Faekor wboo Superintoa6ont of Schools 
at West Liberty, Iowa, anU a f^uate stndont la the State TJuiTorsity of 
Iowa and was nearly eomploted when he died, Jannaxy 19, 1918. In view 
of tho many roqueste for tho srimmarized lists which Mr. Packer was known 
to bo preparing, the Clreduate Oollogo made an apprrariation for clerical 
assistance to complete the work, which was done by Dr. and Mrs. Hairy 
Chreone. The lists with a few words of explanation are trannnitted for pnb* 
lieation by Professor Ernest IBomr-SS^ct. 
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TABLE 1 


Sukmary oir THE Number op Dipperent Words Occurring with Certain 
Erequencibs in Ten First Eeaders 


Number 

Words 

Frequency 

Number 

Words 

Frequency 

Number 

Words 

Frequency 

15 

700-5250 

10 

250-299 

60 

40-49 

6 

600-699 

12 

200-249 

96 

30-30 

7 

500-599 

34 

150-149 

101 

20-29 

5 

400-499 

40 

100-140 

382 

10-19 

9 

350-399 

35 

75-99 

514 

5-9 

10 

300-349 

94 

50-74 

2018 

1-4 


TABLE 2 

Words Used in Ten First "Readers, Arranoed Alpha RET iCATiLY dt PKKQtTEN<’y 
Groups to Show the Nitmber op Times Faoh Word Appears and the 
Number op Eeaders in Wiiioh It Appidvrs 

Word Froquoncy Readora Woid Frequency Readers Word Fioqiieney Readora 


the 

700-5250 

5246 

10 

aud 

3376 

10 

I 

1929 

10 

a 

1869 

10 

to 

1856 

10 

you 

1859 

10 

IS 

1467 

10 

It 

1479 

10 

he 

1015 

10 

in 

1068 

10 

little 

1087 

10 

she 

804 

10 

will 

855 

10 

not 

732 

10 

of 

707 

10 

are 

600 - 699 
667 

30 

do 

693 

10 

for 

683 

10 

said 

609 

10 

aoo 

674 

*680 

10 

they 

9 

can 

600- 699 
562 

to 

hayo 

568 

10 

her 

520 

10 

mo 

620 

10 

on 

661 

10 

wo 

665 

10 

what 

564 

10 

like 

400-499 

450 

10 

my 

429 

10 

that 

479 

10 

was 

493 

10 

with 

427 

10 

all 

850-309 

880 

10 

but 

868 

10 

come 

876 

10 


has 


350 

10 

his 


885 

10 

one 


375 

10 

so 


355 

10 

there 


371 

10 

this 


383 

10 


300 

-349 


at 


348 

10 

bo 


316 

10 

PfO 


304 

10 

Rood 


304 

10 

how 


384 

10 

somo 


335 

30 

them 


312 

8 

thou 


3X7 

10 

troo 


311 

10 

your 


311 

0 


350 

-209 


as 


264 

9 

had 


278 

10 

hero 


263 

9 

him 


281 

10 

moUior 


276 

10 

no 


258 

10 

now 


208 

10 

out 


251 

9 

play 


279 

30 

too 


258 

10 


200- 

-249 


birds 


205 

9 

bay 


282 

9 

day 


235 

10 

did 


219 

30 

make 


206 

10 

must 


211 

9 

old 


231 

9 

pretty 


206 

8 

think 


207 

9 

up 


240 

30 

when 


243 

10 

would 


202 

9 


160-199 


am 


196 

10 

an 


157 

10 


away 

186 

10 

baby 

183 

9 

biR 

194 

10 

bird 

159 

10 

by 

174 

9 

Dan 

153 

3 

down 

170 

9 

eat 

188 

10 

from 

1H3 

10 

ffot 

181 

9 

home 

363 

9 

house 

173 

10 

into 

173 

10 

know 

198 

30 

man 

168 

9 

many 

153 

9 

mamma 

153 

4 

may 

155 

9 

nest 

173 

10 

oh 

370 

8 

our 

16I 

9 

put 

150 

30 

red 

384 

30 

run 

191 

10 

shall 

308 

9 

sing 

356 

9 

take 

164 

30 

us 

182 

9 

very 

177 

8 

want 

151 

7 

whoro 

165 

10 

yes 

157 

300-149 

9 

attain 

306 

9 

blue 

328 

8 

ramo 

133 

9 

rat 

148 

n 

civuld 

138 

30 

dear 

105 

8 

dOf« 

129 

30 

doic 

183 

7 

don’t 

134 

6 

find 

303 

9 

6y 

184 

8 

Fred 

IIT 

6 

girt 

122 

9 
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Word 

Frequency Readoi 

give 

142 

10 

going 

133 

8 

hoar 

125 

9 

if 

143 

9 

Jack 

113 

8 

just 

106 

8 

leaves 

116 

8 

lot 

131 

10 

long 

101 

9 

look 

J40 

9 

made 

104 

9 

never 

116 

9 

over 

149 

9 

lan 

141 

9 

saw 

140 

9 

sav 

102 

9 

tell 

139 

10 

time 

MO 

0 

trees 

107 

9 

water 

136 

9 

wav 

101 

9 

Wi‘ll 

135 

10 

wont 

126 

8 

were 

149 

9 

white 

120 

10 

who 

no 

10 

wind 

135 

10 


7B - <tO 


nhout 

01 

7 

Alien 

88 

1 

any 

70 

9 

apph*s 

80 

6 

hack 

82 

9 

hall 

99 

4 

h 03 'h 

96 

8 

catch 

87 

8 

children 

79 

K 

cow 

85 

R 

every 

78 

10 

Fannie 

00 

2 

fast 

86 

R 

father 

87 

R 

flag 

90 

5 

flowers 

77 

R 

found 

81 

0 

green 

85 

10 

hand 

04 

0 

its 

HU 

D 

hkcH 

87 

1) 

milk 

06 

H 

luoro 

87 

7 

inoriiing 

85 

S) 

or 

83 

5) 

ruin 

86 

0 

says 

87 

8 

hhonld 

82 

7 

Know 

tt’i 

0 

soon 

03 

9 

Him 

94 

0 

three 

80 

10 

told 

76 

6 

iwo 

87 

8 

under 

U6 

10 


50-74 


applo 

68 

7 

asleep 

B1 

8 

boauUfttl 

53 

7 

bed 

55 

8 

hooa 

54 

7 


Word 

Frequency Readers 

Bessie 

58 

2 

blow 

52 

8 

book 

67 

6 

bi cad 

65 

8 

bi ight 

60 

7 

bi ook 

61 

6 

bi own 

66 

8 

call 

GG 

8 

cold 

72 

10 

corn 

71 

7 

doll 

61 

6 

(Innk 

56 

8 

drive 

60 

7 

eggs 

54 

10 

ever 

51 

0 


eves 

fftU 

finrt 

fire 

pfinpfoilirond 

RirlH 

(Jraoo 

jrrasH 

pround 

jrrow* 

irans 

lmr>py 

liat. 

lioad 

Ix'Ip 

li<*n 

hmh 

hill 

liorhrt 

T\\ 

Kata 

ka(‘P 

kind 

larpro 

livn 

loakod 

lovft 

met 

mill 

Mr. 

much 

Ik a inn 

Nat 

near 

now 

niidit 

off 

only 

pupa 

pile 

plottHO 

poor 

rahhlt 

rldo 

rijcht 

round 

ftoliool 

HWfda 

Kit 

«Vy 

ftmall 

Nomcilmoi 

Bprlnfip 

Btill 

atop 

luoh 


74 

65 

53 

73 
60 
60 
61 

64 
63 
51 
72 
53 
60 
61 

65 

66 

74 
62 
61 
60 
66 
63 
6K 
63 
61 
60 
60 
68 
63 

65 
70 

66 
66 
66 
62 


52 

04 

67 


50 


60 


66 


74 


51 


10 

10 

7 
6 

3 
f) 

4 

8 

4 
0 
9 
1 
7 

7 

8 
7 
6 

7 

8 
0 

5 
5 
8 
5 

7 
0 

8 
8 


5 

5 

7 

7 

2 

7 

8 
8 
7 
7 

4 
0 
7 

5 
7 
7 
0 
9 

6 


6 

9 

0 

9 

8 

9 

8 


Word Frequency Readers 
tall 52 6 

ton 60 7 

their 74 6 

these 61 7 

things 63 7 

Tom 61 4 

itop 62 8 

upon 64 8 

wants 62 7 

why 72 8 

window 63 8 

wings 66 9 

winter 62 7 

wish 56 7 

won’t 70 8 

work 63 8 

yellow 65 6 


40-^49 


aeioHS 

after 

afi aid 

always 

batu 

hen 

befoio 

host 

belter 

bring 

eake 

called 

cimnot 

can’t 

coat 

coinos 

coming 

cried 

(laihy 

dead 

duck 

eneh 

fan 

Add 

four 

fun 

garden 


gave 

glad 

grandma 

hands 

heard 

I’m 


Mrs. 


O 


once 

other 

pftil 

rut 

read 

rest 


roue 

Hand 

HAt 


mm 

sheep 

show 

sleep 

something 

summer 

swing 

than 

today 


46 

40 

45 
40 

40 
49 

46 

42 

44 

43 
49 

45 
48 
48 
42 

41 

45 

41 
48 

46 
40 

44 

45 

42 
4t 
40 

47 

48 
44 


4 

7 

6 

7 

4 

8 
7 
6 

7 

8 

7 

8 
8 
6 

5 
10 

e 

2 

6 

5 

6 

7 

8 

7 

8 
7 

7 

8 
6 

5 
8 
a 

4 

6 
6 

7 
6 
6 

8 
6 

4 
6 
6 
8 
8 

5 
7 

7 

8 
a 
0 
e 
a 
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Word Frequency Readers Word Frequency Readers Word Frequency Readers 


walk 

41 

5 

warm 

46 

8 

watch 

40 

6 

wheat 

41 

4 

woods 

45 

7 


30-89 


along 

30 

6 

around 

39 

8 

ate 

80 

7 

hear 

32 

8 

because 

38 

5 

began 

36 

2 

beU 

89 

4 

black 

35 

6 

blows 

86 

7 

box 

36 

6 

butter 

83 

6 

buy 

31 

6 

buzz 

33 

2 

calls 

30 

8 

care 

32 

7 

carry 

84 

8 

chickens 

37 

6 

Christmas 

88 

7 

clodc 

89 

5 

cry 

35 

6 

dogs 

39 

5 

door 

84 

4 

dress 

32 

5 

face 

30 

7 

fat 

80 

6 

feed 

32 

7 

feel 

80 

5 

feet 

88 

8 

fell 

86 

8 

fish 

36 

7 

five 

81 

9 

flower 

36 

6 

flying 

Frank 

84 

80 

5 

4 

fi lends 

30 

5 

fruit 

32 

4 

full 

83 

6 

gives 

80 

8 

goat 

84 

3 

goats 

33 

4 

grandpa 

86 

5 

gray 

32 

4 

grew 

38 

7 

gsf 

32 

35 

1 

7 

hawks 

80 

4 

hay 

80 

4 

ho 

31 

4 

hold 

30 

8 

horses 

36 

6 

hungry 

82 

6 

kittens 

39 

4 

left 

85 

7 

lily 

38 

8 

lion 

35 

8 

lived 

84 

6 

lives 

30 

8 

looks 

35 

7 

makes 

88 

8 

nice 

32 

5 

nuts 

89 

7 

oak 

30 

6 

often 

81 

5 

open 

87 

6 


pan 

S3 

4 

party 

89 

5 

picture 

39 

6 

place 

37 

8 

plant 

31 

6 

ring 

38 

5 

loses 

33 

6 

sea 

39 

5 

sell 

36 

5 

sick 

81 

4 

side 

86 

8 

singing 

35 

7 

sits 

82 

6 

stay 

80 

6 

snppcr 

30 

4 

took 

84 

7 

town 

31 

8 

tiain 

31 

4 

try 

88 

4 

violet 

38 

5 

wonted 

80 

7 

which 

87 

8 

wlulo 

33 

7 

without 

82 

6 

write 

37 

6 


20-29 


Alice 

23 

4 

another 

22 

5 

ask 

27 

5 

basket 

24 

5 

beat 

21 

5 

bees 

24 

4 

Bennie 

21 

X 

Billy 

28* 

1 

birdie 

22 

8 

birthday 

20 

3 

bite 

26 

4 

blew 

21 

4 

boat 

24 

6 

books 

28 

4 

bough 

21 

8 

bow-wow 

22 

4 

bridge 

22 

1 

brings 

23 

7 

built 

31 

3 

buttercup 

20 

3 

butterfly 

23 

7 

cap 

20 

4 

cart 

24 

5 

cats 

28 

4 

cheese 

22 

2 

chick 

21 

r> 

chicken 

28 

5 

chicks 

20 

4 

dose 

31 

6 

cook 

26 

4 

country 

26 

6 

cows 

2H 

6 

cradle 

25 

3 

creep 

27 

4 

cross 

20 

4 

crows 

27 

3 

crying 

20 

4 

days 

didn’t 

20 

23 

8 

2 

dolls 

24 

6 

donkey 

24 

a 

drum 

24 

5 

dwarf 

21 

2 

ears 

28 

5 


eight 

37 

7 

Flsie 

23 

1 

far 

29 

6 

f aimer 

26 

5 

fastoi 

21 

4 

feathers 

28 

6 

fill 

24 

6 

filRt 

28 

6 

flew 

29 

6 

flower’s 

27 

1 

food 

28 

6 

funny 

25 

5 

door go 

26 

3 

goes 

28 

8 

gone 

26 

7 

grandmother 

27 

3 

ha 

22 

3 

Helen 

28 

5 

helped 

20 

3 

hide 

26 

6 

honey 

28 

4 

horn 

21 

5 

hurt 

22 

6 

leo 

28 

5 

111 

20 

3 

isn’t 

27 

2 

Jamie 

25 

2 

keeps 

21 

5 

kite 

26 

5 

kitten 

25 

3 

kitty 

25 

4 

knew 

26 

5 

knows 

23 

0 

lako 

20 

4 

lay 

25 

5 

leaf 

23 

7 

legs 

24 

7 

light 

24 

8 

liked 

20 

4 

looking 

22 

9 

Warion 

25 

2 

Mark 

26 


Mary 

20 

4 

meadows 

20 

6 

meadow 

27 

5 

mean 

20 

o 

ml':ht 

24 

6 

mine 

24 

4 

minute 

21 

3 

Miss 

27 

3 

most 

23 

3 

MniTut 

21 

3 

Nan 

24 

2 

Ned 

28 

4 

Nell 

29 

o 

nests 

23 

7 

nine 

21 

5 

north 

28 

6 

ont^ildfl 

28 

5 

pads 

23 

A 

pan-eakea 

2t 

2 

pat 

23 

0 

people 

23 

3 

pet 

21 

5 

pick 

2! 

5 

Pje, 

21 

4 

pink 

22 

4 

played 

28 

H 

paying 

27 

7 

plays 

25 

7 

putty 

27 

4 
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Word Fiequency Boadors 

ready 
river 
robin 
room 
roots 
Roy 

Tiinnint; 
runs 
sail 
sane: 
seven 
shaip 
shininf; 
ship 
short 
silver 
smffpr 
RinG^B 

sister 
six 
Rly 
smell 
soft 
south 
spin 
squirrel 
squirrels 
stand 
fetores 
story 
swim 
table 
tail 
takes 
talk 
Tatty 
Te<l 
thank 
throw 
through 
tired 
tramp 
wait 
wake 
wall 
wee 
west 
wet 
wood 
woodman 


Word 


25 

5 

beside 

17 

20 

6 

hit 

10 

27 

5 

hlaok-smith 

10 

23 

7 

blocks 

34 

20 

5 

blosboms 

13 

29 

1 

blue-bird 

17 

22 

7 

hoard 

13 

27 

7 

body 

11 

20 

6 

both 

12 

22 

5 

boughs 

13 

2.4 

8 

bow 

12 

20 

4 

howl 

15 

24 

5 

hi enkfast 

12 

21 


hi 

1 1 

20 

8 

hi oom 

10 

4|*k 

4 

hrothci 

19 

27 

1 

hronght, 

l« 

29 

5 

hudd 

14 

28 

3 

burn 

12 

28 

7 

huRV 

1ft 

20 

3 

calf 

to 

20 

2 

candy 

14 

29 

G 

caps 

10 

20 

6 

captain 

14 

25 

r> 

car 

18 

21 

2 

careful 

10 

25 

4 

cniricd 

1*1 

27 

6 

cars 

11 

25 

2 

CM t(*i pillar 

14 

25 

0 

caught 

15 

20 

ft 

cents 

11 


j«> 

Ui 

tia 

26 

20 

26 

24 

20 

22 

27 

20 

26 

26 

21 

24 

2» 

27 

20 

21 


10 - 


air 

almost 

anytliinff 

arm 

arms 

arrows 

ask<Ht 

autumn 

awakft 

bab/i 

bark 

barked 

hata 

boar's 

beauty 

boffins 

behind 

ben eh 

berries 


Fiequency Readers 
6 

5 
1 
8 
4 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 

6 
2 


Word Fiequency Readers 
18 2 

It) 5 

14 5 


4 

5 
7 
5 
1 
2 
7 

4 

5 

6 
2 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 
4 
7 
2 


20 

Ift 

IH 

12 

12 

11 

n 

jc 

18 

38 

10 

10 

)4 

16 

15 

12 

30 

10 

12 

18 


5 

0 

» 

4 

4 
2 

5 
8 
4 

6 
6 
4 
1 
I 
I 
4 
4 

a 

a 


ehair 

ehiM 

city 

clanff 

claws 

clear 

clouds 

cluck 

coal 

coats 

cock 

colt. 

cookies 

corner 

cotton 

couldn’t 

count 

crab 

crenm 

creops 

crh*s 

luiddla 

cup 

cut 

daisies 

flanco 

dandelion 

dark 

dash 

deep 

dim 

diamond 

dinner 

d<»otor 

doinff 

dolly 

done 

drake 

draw 

dream 


10 

18 

10 

17 

17 

18 
1.1 
in 
18 
10 
IQ 
10 
10 
18 
18 
16 

14 

r» 

10 

10 

15 
10 
H 
30 
10 
n 
10 
itt 
10 
17 
12 
12 

11 
iU 

12 
17 

16 
11 
14 
14 


4 
8 

3 

7 
2 
A 

5 

4 
2 

8 
A 
1 
2 
2 

5 
8 
*> 

1 

4 

2 

2 

8 

1 

4 
n 
8 
2 

5 
4 
8 
8 
8 

7 
1 

6 

8 
4 

4 
2 

5 
2 
7 
1 
4 
4 


dry 
dneks 
ear 
east 
eaten 
eating 
oats 
Edith 
OBPr 
else 
engine 
even 
evening 
Ebther 
eye 
fairy 
falling 
farm 
faimers 
fear 
fed 
follow 
Fido 
iincd 
fir 
files 
floor 
flour 
flow 
foot 
fond 
forest 
Frod’s 
fresh 
friend 
frost 
fur 

gather 

gei'se 

gets 

Bold 

golden 

goose 

got 

graltt 

grund'mothors 

grand-pa’s 

growing 

grown 

grows 

guess 

half , 

half chick 

flarry 

hate 

having 

hears 

herself 

holds 

hole 

hood 

Hood 

hoppity-sklp 

hot 

hour 

houses 

Indian 

ink 

iron 


16 

10 

11 

13 

10 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 
19 
10 

13 
18 
16 
18 
11 
30 

14 
10 
11 
14 
13 
13 
13 
10 
11 
18 
12 
18 

13 

14 
10 

17 
V) 
14 
14 
14 
14 

18 

14 
In 
11 
13 
10 
18 
1ft 

15 
18 
n 
10 
1ft 

13 
11 
30 
10 

16 
10 

14 

15 
18 
10 
12 
13 
10 
15 
11 
10 


2 

5 

7 
1 
4 

3 

8 
8 

4 
1 

5 
2 
4 

6 
2 

4 

5 
8 
X 
8 
2 
5 
4 
4 
4 
8 
8 

3 

4 

7 

3 

4 

8 

5 
2 

6 
6 

3 
8 

4 
4 
1 

3 
6 
8 

4 
4 
1 
6 
2 
X 

4 
2 

5 

4 
8 

5 

6 
1 
1 
6 
1 

4 
8 

5 
2 
2 
2 
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Word Freqnoncy Readers Word Fiequency Readers Word Frequency Readers 


Jenny 

10 

1 

JUl 

16 

8 

jump 

16 

8 

jumped 

12 

5 

kept 

16 

5 

kiU 

15 

4 

killed 

12 

2 

kinff 

16 

2 

knife 

10 

2 

lamb 

12 

3 

lambs 

30 

5 

land 

13 

5 

last 

15 

5 

latiffli 

12 

3 

learn 

11 

2 

leave 

10 

6 

liOO 

13 

1 

Leon 

18 

1 

letter 

12 

3 

lichen 

17 

1 

life 

14 

3 

listen 

16 

4 

load 

10 

4 

loads 

10 

8 

loaf 

10 

8 

lock 

18 

2 

London 

10 

2 

longer 

12 

6 

loose 

11 

1 

lost 

18 

5 

loud 

15 

5 

loves 

10 

4 

low 

13 

4 

luck 

14 

1 

Lucy 

12 

X 

making 

16 

7 

malt 

10 

1 

March 

18 

2 

market 

11 

2 

mat 

18 

2 

May 

17 

1 

men 

10 

4 

merry 

12 

6 

mew 

11 

3 

nice 

19 

8 

middlo-Bizod 

15 

1 

mind 

10 

5 

moon 

14 

4 

mothers 

16 

4 

mud 

18 

4 

myself 

16 

4 

names 

11 

4 

naughty 

17 

2 

nearly 

11 

3 

neat 

14 

3 

neck 

11 

3 

nood 

to 

4 

next 

17 

4 

nibble 

11 

2 

none 

10 

4 

nose 

15 

4 

nothing 

18 

6 

ones 

16 

5 

opened 

11 

6 

ought 

12 

8 

own 

10 

4 

owl 

11 

2 

oat 

34 

1 

plaint 

12 

2 

Foul 

12 

1 

peas 

11 

2 

paper 

14 

3 


penny 

11 

8 

poop 

14 

6 

pictures 

13 

4 

PIOB 

10 

2 

plants 

10 

3 

plum 

15 

4 

plums 

12 

4 

pocket 

13 

3 

polo 

10 

2 

polos 

n 

1 

ponidgo 

15 

2 

pot 

17 

3 

puU 

31 

4 

puts 

13 

5 

quoer 

14 

1 

rabbits 

19 

4 

race 

11 

3 

reach 

10 

8 

lice 

30 

2 

Riding 

17 

1 

nil 

16 

3 

npo 

18 

5 

road 

11 

3 

robins 

10 

4 

rock 

16 

4 

lock-a-byo 

15 

3 

locks 

15 

5 

roU 

10 

2 

roliod 

10 

2 

ropo 

16 

3 

Rose 

11 

3 

row 

11 

4 

rub-a-dub’dub 

10 

2 

Ruth 

15 

3 

safe 

10 

4 

safely 

12 

3 

sailing 

11 

8 

sailor 

12 

2 

sails 

18 

5 

Hanta 

11 

2 

Santa Olaus 

10 

1 

Saturday 

12 

3 

saying 

11 

3 

season 

10 

2 

seat 

17 

2 

second 

14 

5 

seed 

13 

4 

soom 

10 

6 

soos 

10 

0 

scorned 

12 

4 

SCCtllS 

31) 

6 

sells 

10 

3 

send 

11 

5 

sent 

15 

4 

set 

16 

8 

shine 

10 

7 

shines 

34 

6 

shoes 

17 

5 

shoot 

14 

8 

Bight 

13 

4 

sir 

10 

2 

sitting 

12 

4 

skate 

11 

8 

skins 

15 

2 

sled 

14 

8 

slftcplng 

11 

4 

sold 

11 

8 

soldier 

12 

2 

soldiers 

34 

8 

song 

18 

7 

sow 

14 

2 

speak 

IS 

2 


spider 

10 

4 

spill 

14 

4 

spun 

10 

3 

stands 

18 

6 

star 

16 

6 

stars 

15 

4 

stem 

15 

3 

stick 

17 

4 

sticks 

11 

3 

stile 

10 

1 

stone 

16 

4 

stool 

16 

4 

stopped 

12 

4 

Riorios 

15 

5 

street 

10 

0 

string 

19 

4 

stripes 

39 

2 

strong 

15 

8 

sugar 

15 

3 

summers 

10 

a 

sunshine 

12 

4 

suppose 

12 

1 

sure 

13 

3 

tea 

11 

3 

teach 

16 

4 

tooth 

15 

4 

tolls 

19 

0 

that's 

13 

<» 

thin 

10 

4 

thing 

13 

6 

thinks 

19 

5 

those 

11 

4 

tliought 

IH 

6 

tick 

10 

3 

till 

16 

4 

times 

19 

6 

tiny 

15 

3 

tip-top 

10 

1 

titty 

15 

1 

tock 

11) 

3 

togoUier 

11 

5 

tonight 

10 

2 

touch 

12 

4 

traveler 

10 

1 

trieil 

16 

2 

turn 

13 

4 

turned 

12 

3 

turtle 

12 

1 

undo 

12 

a 

UfKXl 

12 

it 

visit 

19 

n 

wagon 

10 

a 

waiting 

10 

3 

web 

14 

•j 

whooping 

11 

1 

wjckf>d 

11 

1 

willows 

10 

3 

win 

11 

1 

windows 

10 

li 

winds 

35 

6 

Winnie 

10 

1 

wise 

10 

H 

wislied 

n 

3 

wolf 

18 

2 

woman 

11 

3 

women 

12 

2 

wonder 

n 

8 

wool 

11 

1 

wow 

12 

2 

wore 

10 

4 

world 

It 

4 

wouldn’t 

10 

4 
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Frequency Readers 


Frequency Readers 


yard 

year 

years 

15 

4 

cattle 

16 

4 

Chailoy 

15 

4 

chostnuit 

chestnuts 


6-9 


chief 

ahovo 

6 

4 

chin 

act 

5 

1 

choose 

ah 

6 

2 

chill n 

ads 

7 

2 

Olnik 

Allen’s 

5 

1 

Clans 

alono 

Q 

5 

clean 


amonp 

animals 

Anna 

answer 

ant 

April 

apt on 

a-riddle 

attic 

awoke 

ax 

Imkios 

liad 

Imp 

kako 

baker 

baker's 

band 

bare 

barrel 

beach 

Imans 

became 

beef 

bepm 

Jiells 

Ix^Ilows 

Uen 

bill 

birdies 

hlack-i>oard 

idadcA 

block 

blossom 

Ho-po<’P 

bowls 

branch 

branches 

bravo 

brayml 

breaks 

breast 

breathe 

lirlghtly 

broke 

brooks 

buds 

bups 

buildinp 

Huntinic 

burrs 

bush 

buslms 

bwsky 

eftfC* 

calves 

candles 

carriage 

Carl 

carpenter 

oakhes 


climbs 

cloak 

clocks 

cloud 

clover 

clovers 

cluckcr 

coast 

cock-a-doodlo do 

colors 

coop 

course 

cover 

covered 

crack 

Cl eok 

creeping 

ciept 

cTOwn 

crumpled 

cnidH 

dairy's 

dare 

Dan’s 

dates 

doesn’t 

Don 

Dotty 

dove 

dressed 

drill 

drinks 

<lrives 

<lr«p 

dropped 

drops 

drove 

drowned 

drowses 

Duke 

dust 

<*arth 

Rldna 

elm 

end 

enouRh 

ovorywhero 

everything 

faces 

fair 

fairies 

fsUon 

falls 

Fan 

Fannie’s 

Fanny 

farther 

farmer’s 

fasten 

feelers 


Word Fre 

felt 

fence 

foriy 

iiolds 

fireman 

fii omon 

fishor 

fiat 

Flossio 

foiget 

forlorn 

form 

forty 

foit 

fiocr 

fiolio 

front 

fi lilts 

pay 

pentlo 

pontloman 

pills 

piven 

pol den-rod 

pood-byo 

poodnipfht 

prams 

pi apes 

pnnd 

pun 

bail 

hammer 

handle 

handsome 

fful 

liaik 

barm 

TTarold 

Hairy’s 

barvcKt 

liasn’t 

hatch 

hats 

haven’t 

hawk 

hay-i‘ock 

heads 

heart 

heat 

heavy 

heaven 

held 

helping 

helps 

liens 

hid 

hills 

himself 

hind 

hive 

homes 

hoo 

hope 

lioi>8 

horns 

Horner 

liugo 

hum 

humming 
I hung 

hunting 
[ hurrah 


Frequency Readers 
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Word 

Frequency Headers Word 

Frequency Readers 

Word 

Frequency Readers 

hurry 

5 

2 napkins 

7 

1 

Robert 

8 

1 

rd 

9 

3 needle 

7 

2 

rolls 

9 

4 

indeed 

8 

4 Nick 

7 

1 

roof 

8 

8 

Indians 

8 

2 nights 

6 

2 

looms 

7 

2 

insects 

8 

2 noise 

9 

1 

rooster 

6 

1 

it’s 

8 

2 nowhere 

5 

1 

rows 

6 

3 

Jack-on-a-stick 6 

1 oats 

5 

2 

snd 

8 

3 

Jack's 

5 

2 o’clock 

9 

8 

Sadie 

9 

1 

Jane 

6 

2 October 

5 

1 

SaUy 

9 

1 

Jean 

7 

1 o’er 

5 

4 

Sam 

7 

2 

joy 

5 

3 older 

5 

2 

sap 

7 

1 

July 

5 

2 orange 

7 

3 

saved 

7 

2 

jumps 

5 

2 oranges 

7 

1 

scales 

7 

I 

June 

5 

2 orchard 

6 

2 

scold 

5 

2 

Kate's 

5 

2 others 

6 

4 

SCI alch 

5 

4 

kid 

5 

1 Otto 

7 

1 

hCOk 

G 

4 

kindness 

6 

4 oven 

8 

3 

solflsh 

5 

2 

kinds 

7 

2 overhead 

5 

8 

seller 

7 

2 

kings 

5 

1 owner 

5 

1 

sots 

5 

2 

kiss 

8 

8 pails 

9 

3 

sow 

.*> 

1 

kissed 

6 

2 paints 

5 

1 

shade 

r> 

8 

kitchen 

8 

2 pasture 

5 

1 

shako 

9 

3 

lad 

8 

2 paws 

7 

3 

shan't 

'1 

1 

laid 

5 

2 pay 

9 

1 

shaven 

9 

X 

lap 

7 

3 peach 

9 

2 

shell 

9 

8 

lark 

7 

1 poaches 

6 

2 

shn's 

r» 

2 

late 

9 

8 pear 

6 

2 

shoo 

8 

3 

learned 

5 

2 pears 

7 

2 

shone 

7 

4 

led 

7 

8 pans 

6 

2 

shook 

9 

3 

less 

5 

2 papoose 

5 

1 

shop 

G 

2 

letters 

6 

4 pons 

6 

2 

showed 

7 

2 

lets 

7 

6 peeped 

7 

3 

shower 

5 

2 

let’s 

7 

1 picked 

8 

4 

shut 

0 

3 

he 

6 

2 picnic 

5 

2 

silk 

6 

*> 

lift 

6 

2 piece 

G 

2 

skates 

« 

3 

lifted 

6 

8 pigs 

7 

1 

slate 

G 

2 

lights 

8 

4 piggy 

8 

1 

slates 

5 

2 

lihes 

6 

8 pit-a-pst 

8 

1 

sleds 

G 

8 

limhs 

6 

2 plain 

8 

1 

sleigh 

7 

X 

limp 

6 

1 plate 

G 

4 

sleepy 

7 

4 

lips 

7 

2 plates 

8 

8 

slowly 

7 

2 

locket 

5 

1 playmate 

6 

4 

smells 

8 

8 

locks 

8 

2 playmates 

5 

2 

smiled 

C 

X 

log 

7 

2 pleasant 

8 

4 

smiles 

0 

4 

lonely 

7 

2 ploasod 

5 

3 

smiling 

7 

2 

longed 

6 

2 pool 

5 

1 

smooth 

0 

2 

lose 

8 

4 pond 

6 

2 

softly 

G 

8 

louder 

5 

2 pony 

0 

2 

Boxnohody 

C 

1 

Louis 

8 

1 pop-corn 

6 

2 

somotime 

9 

X 

lurkey 

6 

1 pours 

7 

2 

songs 

8 

2 

mag-pie 

7 

1 porch 

6 

t 

sorry 

9 

8 

maiden 

6 

2 presents 

7 

2 

sound 

G 

4 

maple 

7 

2 proud 

6 

2 

speckle 

7 

1 

maples 

8 

8 pruned 

6 

2 

spod 

8 

X 

march 

5 

1 pudding 

0 

2 

spina 

5 

2 

mate 

5 

a puflf 

7 

2 

wwl 

G 

2 

mates 

8 

8 puUod 

5 

8 

Spot 

B 

X 

matter 

8 

8 puppies 

6 

1 

squeak 

U 

t 

means 

9 

2 pnsh 

G 

2 

stairs 

0 

1 

moat 

7 

2 quickly 

5 

1 

star«0sb 

7 

X 

meet 

7 

5 qul<de 

7 

2 

stayed 

5 

4 

mend 

8 

2 quiet 

5 

1 

stems 

0 

0 

milked 

G 

2 rains 

0 

4 

stop 

8 

4 

Miller 

8 

1 reached 

5 

2 

stir 

ft 

2 

minutes 

8 

8 reap 

0 

1 

storking 

8 

8 

mother’s 

8 

2 red-breast 

7 

2 

stockings 

ft 

2 

mouth 

7 

8 reindeer 

5 

1 

stolen 

7 

1 

mouths 

5 

2 ribbon 

0 

2 

stood 

7 

8 

motor 

0 

1 Hlohie 

5 

1 

store 

9 

8 

muddy 

6 

2 tides 

9 

5 

stout 

0 

8 

Muflf 

7 

1 roar 

0 

1 

stove 

$ 

X 

nails 

7 

2 Hob 

6 

1 

straight 

9 

8 
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Word Frequency Eeaders 

Woid Frequency Headers 

stranger 

9 

8 

wig 

5 

2 

August 

8 

X 

siroam 

5 

2 

wild 

9 

2 

aunt 

2 

1 

stionger 

5 

2 

WiUie 

9 

2 

autumns 

1 

1 

struck 

7 

2 

wing 

5 

3 

awhile 

1 

1 

stuck 

6 

1 

wishes 

6 

8 

axes 

3 

1 

sun*beam 

7 

1 

worked 

9 

4 

baa 

2 

1 

swoops 

9 

1 

won led 

5 

1 

babe 

1 

1 

swcots 

7 

2 

wrap 

9 

1 

backs 

1 

X 

swimming 

5 

2 

wraps 

5 

1 

backward 

1 

1 

swinging 

6 

3 

ye&tciday 

5 

1 

badly 

1 

X 

siA mgs 
taking 

9 

8 

2 

6 

yet 

York 

8 

6 

3 

1 

bag-pipe 

bags 

4 

1 

1 

X 

talking 

7 

8 

young 

7 

1 

baked 

2 

2 

teacher 

8 

2 

you’re 

7 

3 

bakes 

2 

X 

thanksgiving 

that’s 

r> 

1 

yourself 

7 

3 

baking 

1 

1 

G 

2 




balls 

Ball's 

8 

8 

thee 

9 

2 




2 

X 

themselves 

there's 

6 

a 

1—4 



bananas 

2 

X 

8 

2 

aboaid 

3 

1 

bang 

2 

2 

thick 

6 

3 

able 

1 

1 

hangs 

1 

1 

thinking 

G 

3 

ache 

1 

1 

bank 

4 

2 

thud 

6 

2 

acorn 

4 

3 

barns 

1 


thistle 

C 

2 

acorns 

4 

3 

barnyard 

1 

X 

thumb 

5 

3 

active 

2 

1 

barrels 

3 

1 

throw 

G 

2 

acts 

1 

1 

basin 

1 

X 

throne 

5 

1 

ado 

1 

1 

bashful 

1 

X 

ti(dcet 

9 

1 

added 

2 

1 

baskets 

8 

1 

tick'took 

8 

2 

admired 

X 

1 

bat 

4 

X 

tight 

6 

2 

against 

3 

2 

bathing 

X 

X 

tin 

G 

2 

ago 

4 

3 

hay 

1 

X 

tip 

6 

8 

ahead 

1 

1 

bays 

2 

X 

toes 

G 

$ 

ahoy 

3 

1 

beads 

1 

1 

tomorrow 

5 

2 

ail 

4 

1 

beak 

X 

1 

tools 

7 

3 

alarm 

4 

2 

bosks 

1 

X 

toot 

9 

1 

Alice’s 

4 

2 

beam 

2 

1 

tops 

9 

6 

already 

X 

1 

bean-stalk 

2 

1 

torn 

n 

2 

also 

1 

a 

bears 

X 

1 

tossed 

G 

1 

amethyst 

1 

X 

beard 

t 

1 

tracks 

6 

2 

anchored 

2 

1 

hssst 

1 

1 

trap 

6 

2 

anew 

X 

1 

beaten 

2 

X 

tree-top 

7 

2 

angels 

1 

I 

beats 

3 

1 

trot 

9 

8 

uuimal 

1 

X 

boating 

2 

1 

true 

H 

8 

Annie 

8 

2 

boasts 

1 

1 

trunks 

5 

2 

Annie's 

1 

1 

boautifuUy 

1 

X 

trying 

8 

8 

answered 

4 

2 

heeomo 

2 

X 

tulTet 

7 

2 

answering 

1 

1 

becomes 

3 

X 

turkey 

6 

1 

answers 

1 

1 

beds 

2 

2 

turnips 

7 

1 

antH 

1 

1 

iHulsido 

1 

1 

turns 

0 

8 

anvil 

4 

1 

bedtime 

X 

X 

tweet 

G 

1 

anyhow 

1 

1 

beefsteak 

2 

1 

twinklo 

7 

2 

anyway 

X 

1 

beetle 

1 

X 

UBO 

7 

2 

anywhere 

8 

3 

be(‘ts 

4 

1 

valentine 

G 

1 

ape 

1 

1 

bedroom 

1 

1 

valentines 

5 

1 

apes 

1 

1 

bog 

2 

1 

violets 

voice 

K 

7 

8 

8 

appear 

applesauce 

2 

X 

2 

X 

iKsggar 

beginning 

1 

1 

1 

1 

walked 

7 

X 

applo-tree 

Aren't 

3 

X 

Imgonc 

1 

X 

walking 

H 

6 

1 

X 

begun 

1 

1 

war 

K 

2 

A-riddlo-ma^ts 

3 

X 

behave 

1 

X 

Washington's 

G 

1 

ark 

2 

1 

behaved 

1 

1 

wasn't 

7 

8 

arrow 

8 

X 

boUeve 

4 

1 

wstohed 

7 

2 

a-rub^s-<luin<duin 

I 

X 

bellowed 

1 

1 

wavs 

waves 

A 

G 

A 

2 

A-sailing 

AHhamod 

2 

1 

X 

X 

below 

band 

8 

4 

8 

2 

wemher 

C 

a 

shhore 

4 

2 

bends 

2 

1 

weep 

we'tt 

7 

1 

aside 

t 

X 

34en’s 

4 

1 

G 

8 

Aliks 

8 

2 

bending 

1 

1 

whey 

7 

2 

assist 

1 

1 

beneath 

8 

2 

whistle 

5 

2 

aster 

2 

X 

bent 

2 

X 

whitefaoe 

tf 

X 

Astsrs 

8 

2 

besides 

2 

2 

whole 

G 

5 

attend 

4 

1 

Beni 

X 

1 

wide 

6 

4 

Attsndsd 

X 

I 

Bessie's 

X 

X 
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between 3 

bicycle 1 

bigger 1 

bin 8 

biscuit 2 

bites 2 

biting 2 

bitter 1 

black-birds 2 

blaok-smitii’a 1 

blank 1 

blankets 2 

blast 8 

blaze 2 

blazing 2 

bleat 2 

bleated 1 

bleatos 2 

bleeding 1 

blink 1 

blinked 1 

blinks 1 

bloom 1 

bloomed 1 

blossoming 1 

blowing 4 

blown 2 

bluo-birds 2 

Bluebirds 2 

boar 1 

boards 1 

boasted 1 

boatman 4 

boats 4 

Bobby 4 

bob-o-link 4 

bobs 1 

boil 2 

boiled 2 

boiling 4 

bold 4 

bolt 1 

bone 1 

boo 3 

boro 1 

born 1 

bother 1 

bottom 3 

bougbit 3 

bounding 2 

bow’rs 1 

bows 2 

bow-vrow-wow 1 
bran 8 

brand 1 

bray 2 

braying 1 

break 4 

broatbod 1 

bride 1 

bngktoycd 2 

brink 2 

bringing 1 

broad 1 

broadcast 1 

broken 2 

broth 3 

brothers 2 

brow 1 

brunette 1 

brush 2 

brushed 1 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
X 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
X 
X 
1 
X 
X 
X 
2 
X 
2 
X 
2 
X 
1 
1 
X 
X 

4 
X 
X 
X 
1 
X 
1 
X 
2 
X 
1 
X 
X 
X 
X 


Word Fieqnoncy Readeis Word Frequency Roadors 


bubbles 

2 

1 

cbanco 

2 

bubbled 

2 

2 

change 

4 

bubbling 

1 

1 

chaso 

2 

buckles 

1 

1 

chases 

X 

buckwheat 

1 

1 

chasod 

1 

bud 

2 

2 

chat 

t 

buffalo 

2 

1 

chatter 

1 

bug 

2 

X 

chattering 

1 

buggy 

1 

1 

chats 

1 

builds 

3 

1 

cheat 

3 

bnmpod 

1 

1 

checks 

3 

bump 

1 

1 

cheerful 

1 

bunch 

1 

1 

cherries 

4 

bunny 

1 

1 

cherry 

1 

bn ns 

3 

2 

cheer 

2 

Bunting’s 

1 

1 

chi Wren's 

f? 

bureau 

1 

1 

chill 

3 

buriod 

8 

2 

chills 

X 

burned 

4 

1 

chimney 

1 

burning 

3 

1 

chimnejs 

3 

but at 

1 

1 

chin 

1 

busily 

1 

1 

chins 

1 

business 

4 

1 

chip 

1 

buttercups 

3 

2 

chocolates 

3 

butterflies 

3 

2 

choke 

1 

buttered 

1 

1 

chooses 

2 

buttermilk 

1 

1 

chopped 

1 

butts 

3 

1 

('•hrminiasUdo 

1 

button 

2 

1 

chuck 

4 

buzzing 

2 

2 

chuckled 

1 

buzz-z-z 

X 

1 

circus 

3 

cabin 

1 

1 

citron 

! 

cako 

4 

2 

clam 

1 

callor 

2 

2 

clams 

4 

calling 

3 

2 

clnroberetl 

3 

camp 

4 

2 

flap 

3 

camping 

1 

1 

clapped 

1 

cano 

2 

1 

claps 

3 

cans 

X 

1 

(’lark’s 

3 

canvas 

X 

1 

clay 

3 

cannon 

3 

1 

cleaned 

1 

C41P0 

2 

X 

cleaied 

1 

capos 

X 

1 

clears 

1 

capless 

1 

X 

click 

3 

capers 

1 

X 

clicked 

1 

capering 

1 

X 

chmafn 

1 

caravan 

J 

X 

climbing 

1 

caraway 

1 

X 

cling 

2 

capture 

1 

1 

dinging 

1 

captured 

1 

X 

clings 

1 

carefully 

1 

1 

cloaks 

2 

cares 

2 

2 

closer 

1 

Carlo 

X 

X 

cl»)set 

1 

carries 

4 

8 

dosod 

3 

camel 

4 

2 

cloth 

2 

camels 

X 

X 

dotims 

4 

case 

3 

1 

riothing 

2 

castle 

X 

X 

dosing 

2 

cat-bird 

X 

X 

doudless 

1 

caterpillars 

4 

2 

ducked 

X 

cat-tails 

X 

X 

dump 

2 

caw 

X 

1 

dwmplfy 

t 

caws 

8 

1 

clumsy 

2 

Ci^SO 

1 

X 

coachman 

t 

ceased 

X 

X 

cobblers 

X 

Cecil 

2 

X 

cortmn 

1 

cent 

1 

1 

C^ffflHt 

1 

chain 

1 

X 

colder 

2 

chains 

X 

X 

colts 

3 

chained 

4 

X 

crunmeaco 

t 

chairs 

4 

2 

comio 

1 

chamber 

X 

X 

common 

1 


1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

a 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
X 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
X 
1 
X 
1 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

X 

X 

X 

1 

I 

I 


t 

I 

% 

I 
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Word Ficquency Readers 


company 

cono 

cones 

cooked 

cooky 

cool 

coolins: 

cooper’s 

cold 

colds 

coio 

coriuM s 

coin-poppor 

cost 

coUai^o 

cottonsm 

couplo 

cousin 

counting 

countnos 

country’s 

oountiy bido 

courage 

covorint? 

cozy 

Cl acked 

c ruckled 

crump 

crime 

crune'8 

crush 

crato 

cia-tcH 

Cl uwl 

crawled 

ci uwimj? 

creak 

creaked 

creakK 

crimson 

cripple 

crisp 

Cloak 

crouks 

crock 

cr(ts«»d 

crossing 

crow 

crowwl 

crowded 

crowned 

crowns 

crumha 

(.Irtisoo 

rrufihwl 

crutch 

cnlf 

cuffed 

cunnlnp; 

cups 

currant 

current 

curlM 

ctiHaitift 



ilalniy 

flame 

damp ^ 

danced 

danclnff 

dandolioua 



Woid Frequency EoadeiB 


dandelion’s 

diinAor 

daiknoss 

duitim; 

dushud 

dnto 

dauulilor 

(lawn 

day’s 

daytime 

douCuess 

deal 

dearly 

death 

Decemhor 

decided 

deeds 

deeper 

dwr 

delijufht 

dells 

d<‘h(*rt 

depths 

desk 

d(W 

dews 

Dick 

dickory 

dio 


du?i?inff 

(Ii«h 

filed 

(liinpto 

dimpled 

diniiifi; 

dine 

dtiii; doTiff 

dm 


flip 

dirty 

disappear 

dish 

tlthhes 

displayed 

distance 

divo 

dived 

divide 

dizzy 

dO(*k 

dew’s 

dollars 

dolUo 

doll’s 

dolly’s 

donkey’s 

doors 

floorway 

doth 

doukh 

downstaira 

downy 

T)r. 

drttk ^ 

drAkkod 

drftKtfittk 

drank 

drawing 

drawn 

dreadful 

dr<*adfoUy 



Woid Frequency Readers 


dreamed 

dreamland 

dreams 

dioaicr 

dioary 

drenched 

dresses 

drew 

dried 

drifting 

diifts 

di ills 

dunking 

di ip])ing 

driven 

driving 

dll VC way 

dropping 

droop 

clioopcd 

flioopeih 

diooping 

drown 

dmmmor 

dninis 

dug 

Dukes 

dull 

duinh 

duung 

dll St pan 

dusty 

Du list an 

Dutch 

dwi‘il 

(lying 

eag(‘r 

eag(uly 

early 

earned 

earnestly 

case 

easily 

Kaster 

(vasy 

(uistern 

eaters 

('chood 

Mden 

ftflgO 

either 

fMght.(»on 

eighty 

elephant 

elephants 

elbows 

Filslo’s 

emblem 

t<nien 

Kmma 

ended 

engaff(4 

engines 

engineer 

ends 

onjw 

Kva 

evenings 

evnr«groon 

everyone 

overybody 

evil 
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Word 

Eekiino 

Eskimos 

espected 

eyed 

egj'shell 

fabulous 

fad 

faint 

fairest 

families 

family 

fans 

fore 

farthest 

fashion 

fastens 

fastest 

fathers 

fatter 

fault 

foarless 

feat 

feared 

feather 

Pobiuary 

feeding 

feeds 

feolingB 

ferry-boat 

foteh 

fetched 

fever 

deice 

fife 

fifth 

filling 

fills 

finds 

finger 

fingers 

finished 

fins 

finding 

finer 

fires 

firefly 

fireside 

fished 

fishes 

fisherman 

fishing 

fit 

fits 

flakes 

flap 

flash 

flats 

fleece 

flesh 

flip-flap 

flit 

flits 

floating 

flock 

floated 

flog 

floss 

flowor-bud 

floVrs 

flowing 

flows 


Frequency 

4 

4 

1 


Readers 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

X 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

JL 

1 

1 

L 

2 

1 

3 


Woid 

flown 

fluffy 

flutter 

fodder 

fold 

folding 

follow 

followed 

following 

follows 

folks 

foolish 

foot-stool 

fondoT 

foiohoad 

forests 

forgot 

forgets 

foi ks 

forms 

forts 

fought 

foms 

f 01 ward 

fowl 

fowls 

fOK’S 

foxos 

fragrant 

frail 

Frank’s 

frame 

Froddlo 

Freddie’s 

free 

freedom 

fi 

French 

freshnohs 

Friday 

friendly 

frighten 

fright 

frightened 

frill 

frills 

frisked 

frisky 

fritters 

fro 

frosting 

froth 

frowned 

frowns 

froson 

furry 

gabbling 

gaily 

gales 

game 

games 

gate 

gates 

gathered 

gathers 

gathering 

gaudy 

general 

generous 

gently 

Oeorgft’t 

getting 


Frequency Readers Word Frequency 
1 1 giant 1 

1 1 giants 1 

8 2 giant’s 2 

3 1 giddy X 

4 2 gifts I 

X 1 giggled 1 

1 1 gill 2 

3 2 gilded 1 

1 1 gin 1 

8 2 gnafTe .J 

2 1 girl’s 1 

i 1 glee I 

3 X gliatonmg X 

1 1 glououb I 

a X gloiy 1 

X 1 glow 1 

I 1 gnawed 2 

1 1 gobble 1 

4 2 Ood 3 

1 1 gong 2 

X X good-by I 

1 1 good-looking I 

3 1 goosey 2 

3 2 gooselicri y 1 

X 1 gorgeous 1 

2 1 gown 3 

3 1 gnats 3 

2 1 giamlma’s 3 

2 a graml-fathcr 2 

2 X grasses 2 

4 1 grassy I 

X X grate 2 

2 1 grateful 1 

I 1 gravy 1 

X 1 greatest V 

3 X gre(»u's ;i 

4 X greinihouse 1 

1 1 griddle 1 

1 X giorenvs 1 

2 1 grinds 4 

3 2 growl 3 

3 3 growled 3 

1 1 gnint 1 

3 2 grmlgi**! t 

1 1 gntdn 2 

3 X gtina 2 

1 1 hairH 3 

2 I liall 3 

1 t ham 3 

3 2 hams 2 

X 1 hammers 2 

1 X handful t 

3 1 handmi 2 

I X handled 1 

3 2 hang 2 

1 J hanging » 

1 X hangs 3 

1 1 hall t 

3 X halls 1 

1 1 liars I 

3 2 hjippen , 3 

4 2 hnppi'n#*d 4 

1 I hapiitum t 

1 i i 

1 t hardly » 

1 1 harness 3 

1 hash 1 

1 I hath t 

4 3 hatched 2 

2 } Haul I 

8 1 hay*fisld X 
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Wold Frequoncy 
heals 1 

healthy 1 

heaps 1 

hoaims 1 

hearts 2 

heels 3 

Helen’s 1 

heit^h 3 

hello 4 

he II 1 

helper I 

helpers 1 

Henry 1 

heiW'b 1 

her'fa " 

he’s 1 

hoy 4 

hiding *5 

hichor 3 

hit;hest «> 

hillhide 3 

hillsides 2 

hire X 

hit 3 

hives 3 

holding 3 

holdetU t 

hollow J 

homely 

homelike 11 

homeless 1 

homemade 1 

honey hw 1 

honey-hees • 

hong ^ 

honk 

Hood's 1 

hook 1 

hoop 

lioops 1 

hopping I 

Hornor's ! 

horrid 

horse ear 

horse shoe 

hospital 

hotter 

Uonrs 

house keeper 

howl 

howhHl 

howiwer 

hoy 

Hutihard 

humhlo 

hum m , ^ 

hummlngddrd 

huntor 

hunts 

hunt-tUs slipper 

hush 

hut 

hymns 

lekory ^ 

improvivl 

immsnno 

indigo 

iudtiors 

tnssot 

inside 

intond 

instead 


Readers 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Word Frc 

invito 

hlHh 

island 

Itself 

I've 

Jack-daw 

.la 

lam 

.1 ames 

Jamie’s 

Jamtaiy 

Jar 

jaited 

iais 

3ay 

Jean 8 

jelly 

Jennie 

Jenny’s 

Jessio 

Je‘»sift’B 

jig 

Jimmie 
J iinmy 

Jippy 

Joo 

John 

jokes 

jolly 

joke 

joi; 

juice 

i iiicy 
limping 
ew<‘W 
jewelry 
Jewish 
kangaroos 
Katy 

keeping 

kennel 

kernel 

kettle 

key 

ki-i 

kicked 

kilt 

kindly 

kills 

killing 

klnsi‘8 

kdes 

k»rt<«n's 

Knapp 

kin‘e 

knits 

knittmic 

knives 

knelt 

knork ^ 

kmicked 

kmteklng 

knowlodgo 

known 

labor 

ladder 

ItMjy 

lndy<bug 

Indy's 

Inin 

lambskin 

lams 


Frequency 

1 


Readers 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

X 

1 

1 

1 


Word Fi 

lamp 

lamps 

landlord 

lands 

lane 

lantern 

lanterns 

language 

lapped 

larger 

latch 

later 

laughing 

lary 

leader 

loading 

fjeo’ b 

leafy 

Icallesh 

leak 

leaking 

leaked 

lean 

loap 

leaps 

leai ning 

learns 

lease 

leased 

leaving 

leaped 

leg 

log’s 

lend 

length 

lesson 

lessons 

liberty 

lick 

licked 

licking 

lid 

lifts 

lightened 

lighthouse 

limping 

lino 

Fiinn's 

Hngored 

lions 

lion's 

lip 

lisps 

listened 

hstonmg 

list 

listing 

litter 

litters 

lit 

living 

lively 

liveliest 

loaded 

loaves 

lobster 

loosened 

lot 

loved 

lovely 

loving 


Frequency Readers 
4 2 

1 1 

1 1 

4 3 
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Word 

Frequency Eeoders 

Word Frequency Readers 

Word b 

'i equenry 

loveth 

8 

X 

mocks 

2 

1 

Nichols 

1 

lower 

2 

2 

modkmg 

1 

1 

nicer 

1 

loz 

4 

1 

modest 

1 

1 

llU*<*4St 

1 

luUahies 

1 

1 

mold 

3 

1 

uight-cap 

3 

Inllaby 

2 

1 

Molly 

3 

1 

ninety 

X 

lumber 

8 

1 

Molly’s 

1 

1 

night-gown 

1 

lunoh 

4 

2 

moment 

1 

1 

ninth 

1 

lungs 

3 

1 

money 

1 

1 

iiips 


lying 

8 

1 

moo 

2 

1 

nobody 

1 

Habel 

3 

X 

month 

1 

X 

nod 

2 

Hack 

4 

1 

mouths 

2 

1 

nodded 

iJ 

Hack’s 

2 

1 

monster 

1 

1 

nodding 

2 

main 

2 

X 

moonlight 

2 

2 

nods 

1 

managed 

1 

1 

Moore 

3 

1 

nook 

1 

man’s 

2 

1 

Moore’s 

2 

1 

nor 

1 

mamma’s 

3 

2 

mop 

2 

1 

nOROB 

3 

manners 

1 

1 

morn 

3 

2 

nost-b's 


marble 

1 

1 

morning-glories 

2 

X 

note 

X 

marbles 

4 

2 

mornings 

3 

O 

notion 

1 

marched 

1 

1 

moss 

3 

2 

Novi'iiiher 

1 

marching 

1 

1 

mosquito 

2 

X 

numb 

I 

Hark’s 

8 

1 

mosquitos 

3 

1 

numbness 

1 

marrow 

1 

1 

mosbofl 

1 

X 

nursery 

1 

married 

8 

1 

mound 

1 

1 

nut 

3 

MaiVs 

1 

1 

mourned 

2 

2 

nutting 

X 

mask 

4 

X 

mouse 

1 

1 

oaks 

2 

mast 

1 

1 

mountain 

1 

1 

oatmeal 

1 

mats 

4 

2 

move 

4 

1 

olwy 

4 

Mayflower 

X 

1 

moved 

i 

X 

ohiect 

1 

May’s 

2 

2 

mowing 

2 

1 

ocean 

1 

meal 

4 

1 

mows 

3 

1 

odd 

3 

meals 

2 

2 

mufllii 

1 

1 

CKidly 

2 

meaning 

1 

X 

muncUiug 

X 

X 

offer 

2 

meant 

mechanic 

4 

3 

2 

1 

muKte 

musk 

2 

1 

1 

X 

oft 

oho 

2 

2 

medal 

3 

1 

mustn’t 

X 

1 

oniit 

1 

mooting 

1 

1 

muhcles 

X 

X 

omelet 

1 

moots 

2 

2 

mutton 

2 

X 

Oh 00 

8 

melt 

8 

1 

nail 

2 

2 


1 


Uoadors 

1 

X 


moltlnf? 2 

mending 2 

mendB X 

merrily X 

merrv-go-ronnd 4 
moving 1 

middlo 4 

mighty 2 

mile 3 

miloB 4 

mild 2 

milk-can X 

milk-man 1 

milks 2 

mllkvood X 

milkpail X 

Hilton 2 

minor 3 

miners 2 

miscliiof 8 

mischiorous 1 

missed 2 

misses X 

mis-glvings 1 

mistakon X 

Hisitor 1 

miNtross 2 

mirrors 2 

xnito 2 

HInnio 8 

mittons 8 

moans 2 


2 nailed 

X namwl 

1 namesake 
1 Nanny 

1 Nan’s 

J nap 

J napkin 

2 narrow 

2 Nat's 

J native 

3 nearer 

2 nearest 

X neatost 

J neatly 

} necks 

1 Nod’s 

J needed 

1 lu^'dlecasft 

J needs 

1 n<»gro 

J negress 

* neither 

? Nrir« 

J Nolly 

J Nero 

} mutlfl 

J net 

J now-mown 

* nows 

} nibble* 

2 nibbling 

? Nick’* 

1 ni<iklo 


0 oh 

opens 

orchards 

oro 

organ 

orphans 

osinch 

onneo 

outir 

out-of-doors 

outdoors 

overhosrd 

owls 

owned 

owners 

owning 

owns 

overflowed 

par4i 

pock 

package 

pm! 

page 
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Woid Prcquenoy Boadera Woid PioQuoaoy Readers Word ffreiiaeii^ Be d 


passed 

passes 

passms 

past 

pat-a-cake 

patch 

patted 

pattering 

path 

panVs 

patipor 

pavolcss 

Payne 

Payne's 

peace 

peaceful 

pocked 

peel 

pains 

papa's 

park 

parlor 

part 

parts 

pan 

pooping 

poops 

peevish 

pelt 

perhaps 

petals 

petted 

Peter 

piek-a* 

piek-axcB 

picking 

pickles 

picks 

pieces 

pigt^on 

piln 

piled 

pillow 

pills 

pilod-np 

pilgrims 

pimplo 

pin 

pine 

pinks 

pins 

liippins 

plUhor 

placed 

places 

pUkinly 

plan 

plana 

pianos 

plank 

planning 

plans ^ 

planted 

planting 

playful 

playplaco 

plaything 

playthings 

pleasant^ 

ploasoa 

plottty 


plucked 

poke 

poker 

pokers 

pockets 

pod 

pods 

polite 

pollen 

poll 

pondered 

ponies 

popped 

popper 

pops 

poppies 

poppy 

pork 

post 

poht*ma«tor 
potter 
])0tatoos 
pour 
pound 
Tiout 
pots 
powder 
power 
powerful 
praise 
praised 
prank 
pranks 
Pratt 
pray 
praycth 
preach 
present 
presses 
jirettiest 
price 
prick 
pricked 
prldo 
priest 
primmer 
problem 
prowling 
provoked 
puddles 
pulling 
imtls 
pump 
pup 
poTipy 
puppy’s 
pure 
purr 
purse 
pushed 
pushes 
putting 
gnack 
auoon 
I quietly 

. qum 

. qiiito 

L racers 

L races 

S racing 

I raj* 

L rails 


railing 

rail 

rainbow 

raindrop 

raindrops 

rag 

raining 

rainy 

rams 

raises 

rake 

raked 

rakes 

rank 

ranks 

rapped 

raps 

rare 

rather 

rats 

raw 

Ray 

rays 

reader 

reading 

reads 

leal 

leally 

reaped 

rear 

roared 

reason 

reckon 

redden 

rod'hot 

reins 

relish 

remedy 

remained 

removed 

rend 

replied 

resting 

rested 

rests 

refresh 

noo^bird 

rich 

riding 

Rldinghood 

Ridinghood's 

riddle 

riddles 

rills 

rim 

Tinging 

rings 

ring-tag 

rinsed 

ripen 

ripening 

rise 

rivers 

river’s 

roars ^ 

roared 

roaring 

roadside 

roast , 

roasted 

ItCbort's 

BoVa 
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Word Frequency 
rol)e 1 

robin's 4 

rocked 4 

rodcer 2 

rodcingr 3 

rockingkorses 1 
Bobinson 1 

rode 4 

rogue 1 

rolling 2 

romp 8 

romping 1 

romps 2 

rooting 1 

ropes 2 

rosy 2 

roughly 1 

rounded 2 

Rover 8 

rovboat 1 

rowed 3 

rowing 1 

Boy's 2 

ruhles 1 

rubbed 1 

rubber 2 

rude 1 

rudely 1 

rush 2 

rushes 1 

rushing 4 

Bussel 1 

rustling 8 

Buth's 1 

rhyme 1 

sack 1 

sacks 8 

safest 1 

sago 1 

sailboat 1 

sailboats 1 

sailed 1 

salad 1 

SaUy's 1 

salt 3 

salute 1 

saint 1 

same S 

Sanders 2 

Sammy's 1 

sank 1 

sash 1 

satins 1 

sauce 1 

save 1 

sawB 1 

sayings 1 

scale 1 

scamp 1 

scamper 1 

scampored 1 

scampering 1 

soared 2 

scat $ 

scatter 2 

scattered 1 

scatters 1 

scent 2 

scepter 2 

scolded 1 

BCOldJB 1 

score 1 


Word Frequency Headers Word Frequency 


Scotch 

2 

1 

showman 

Scotchman 

3 

1 

shows 

Scotland 

3 

1 

shouldn’t 

Scotland's 

1 

1 

shrill 

Scott 

2 

1 

shulHcd 

scour 

1 

1 

shuts 

scoured 

1 

X 

sicken 

scout 

1 

1 

sickness 

scouts 

1 

1 

sides 

scraps 

1 

1 

side- walk 

scratched 

3 

2 

sift 

scream 

1 

1 

sifter 

screeched 

2 

1 

sigh 

seabird 

1 

1 

sighed 

seahorse 

1 

1 

sighs 

seals 

1 

1 

silky 

search 

2 

1 

sill 

searching 

2 

1 

billy 

sea-song 

1 

1 

simmering 

seashore 

4 

2 

Rim 

seashells 

1 

1 

Rtmmons 

seated 

1 

1 

simple 

seats 

2 

1 

since 

Roa-woims 

1 

1 

sink 

socdlmg 

1 

1 

sinking 

seeing 

1 

1 

sip 

see-saw 

1 

1 

sish’irs 

selling 

1 

1 

sibter'a 

sends 

4 

2 

sixty 

sense 

1 

1 

skating 

September 

3 

X 

skies 

servant 

1 

1 

skim 

setter 

3 

1 

skimmed 

settle 

1 

1 

skimmer 

several 

1 

1 

skm 

sewing 

3 

1 

skip 

Shafto 

3 

1 

skipping 

Shafio's 

1 

1 

slap 

shakes 

2 

X 

slapB 

shaking 

1 

1 

slata 

shades 

2 

1 

slay 

shallow 

2 

1 

soak 

sham 

1 

1 

soaked 

shams 

1 

1 

sob 

shape 

1 

X 

sod 


shapes 

shear 

shears 

sheds 

shelter 

she'll 

sheep's 

sheets 

shepherd 

shepherds 

shin 

shined 

ships 

shivering 

shock 

shod 

shoots 

shorn 

shoulder 

shoulders 

shout 

shouted 

shouts 

show-case 

showers 

showery 


1 holdters 

1 hoUd 

X Kom<‘hndy'g 

1 someone 

1 Koinewhore 

1 soro 

2 sorrowful 

1 sold 

I solo 

1 soundly 

1 sour 

X sowed 

2 sowing 

2 Miace 

X 

1 Bpanish 

X spark 

1 sparks 

X speaking 

1 speaks 

1 spear 

2 spears 

1 sped 

X spited 

X spend 

8 st>ends 

I spent 


Besders 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
X 
t 
1 
X 
1 

2 
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Word Frequency Headers 


spice 

spiders 

spied 

spike 

spilled 

spills 

spines 

spinning 

spiiits 

spit 

splash 

spoons 

sport 

spots 

spout 

spread 

springs 

Kpringtizne 

springtimes 

spruce 

spy 

squaw 

stable 

staid 

stalks 

stall 

stalls 

stamped 

standing 

start 

started 

(State 

states 

station 

staying 

stays 

steady 

steal 

steamers 

stf'amships 

ste<»d 

8t»»el 

Kteop 

steeple 

st.(kpped 

steps 

sticking 

stiff 

stiiuty 

ig.ing 

siiirhiiig 

stock 

stones 

stoop 

stopping 

Atops 

stored 

storekeeper 

storm 

strsngtnit 

Htrsy 

streams 

Hiretehed 

strike 

strings 

stripe 

streU 

stump 

stung 

huddealy 

suffer 

suffarsd 



Word Frequency Headers 

Word Frequency Readers 

sulkily 

1 

1 

though 

2 

2 

sum 

1 

1 

thousand 

1 

1 

sun-beams 

3 

2 

thumbs 

2 

1 

Sunday 

1 

1 

three-legged 

1 

1 

sung 

2 

1 

thioat 

1 

1 

sunlight 

4 

2 

throwing 

2 

1 

sunning 

1 

1 

thrushes 

1 

1 

sunny 

4 

2 

thrust 

1 

X 

surely 

2 

2 

thunder 

1 

1 

surprise 

3 

2 

thundered 

1 

1 

swam 

2 

2 

thus 

3 

8 

swarm 

1 

X 

thumped 

1 

1 

sway 

1 

1 

thy 

8 

2 

swaying 

1 

1 

thyme 

1 

1 

swoot 

4 

8 

ticked 

1 

1 

hwooter 

2 

1 

tickets 

1 

1 

sweetly 

2 

2 

ticks 

8 

2 

swell 

2 

2 

tide 

3 

1 

swept 

8 

2 

tied 

1 

1 

swift 

1 

1 

tightly 

1 

1 

swiftly 

2 

1 

tilt 

1 

1 

swims 

1 

1 

Tim 

2 

1 

Rwoida 

1 

1 

timid 

2 

1 

syrup 

8 

1 

tinkling 

1 

1 

Tabby 

1 

1 

ting , 

2 

2 

table-cloth 

1 

1 

tmg-ling a-ling 

1 

1 

tables 

1 

1 

tins 

3 

1 

tackn 

a 

1 

tipped 

1 

X 

tadpolo 

2 

1 

tip-tood 

1 

1 

tag 

4 

2 

tire 

2 

X 

tailor 

1 

1 

tires 

X 

1 

tailors 

1 

1 

'tis 

8 

X 

taken 

4 

2 

toad 

2 

X 

tab 

8 

2 

toe 

1 

1 

tales 

8 

2 

toiled 

3 

1 

talked 

1 

1 

toilers 

3 

X 

talks 

1 

1 

toiling 

1 

X 

taller 

2 

1 

Tommy 

2 

1 

tallow 

1 

1 

Tom's 

4 

8 

tamo 

1 

X 

tones 

X 

1 

tangle 

3 

X 

tool 

1 

1 

tapping 

3 

1 

tore 

2 

1 

task 

1 

1 

toss 

8 

1 

taste 

4 

2 

toward 

4 

2 

tattered 

8 

1 

towel 

1 

1 

tastes 

2 

X 

toy 

1 

1 

tatoo 

3 

X 

toys 

4 

2 

taught 

8 

2 

track 

8 

2 

teaching 

3 

1 

trail 

2 

1 

teapot 

1 

X 

trails 

1 

1 

tears 

1 

X 

tray 

1 

1 

tease 

8 

2 

treat 

2 

1 

Ti^rs 

1 

1 

treats 

1 

1 

telling 

4 

8 

treasure 

2 

1 

tend 

2 

2 

troc^ops 

2 

2 

tended 

1 

1 

tricked 

X 

1 

t(*nder 

3 

X 

tricks 

4 

3 

tends 

2 

1 

tries 

4 

X 

tont 

1 

1 

trill 

2 

1 

tents 

1 

1 

trills 

1 

1 

thank 

1 

1 

trimmed 

1 

1 

Thanks 

3 

2 

trims 

1 

1 

thaw 

$ 

X 

trip 

8 

1 

thaws 

theater 

1 

1 

X 

1 

tripping 

tropical 

1 

3 

X 

1 

their’s 

1 

1 

trotted 

2 

X 

they'll 

a 

X 

trots 

8 

2 

thfl^ro 

1 

X 

trousers 

X 

X 

thlmhls 

2 

1 


3 

1 

thirsty 

8 

1 

. 

tumbled 

X 

1 

thirteen 

2 

X 

tumblers 

3 

1 

thistles 

8 

X 

tumbling 

1 

X 
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Word Frequency IReodors Word Frequency Roadeis 

Word Frequency 

Readers 

Turkey 

1 

1 walls 

4 

3 

whittled 

1 

X 

turning 

S 

3 walnut 

3 

2 

whiteness 

2 

X 

turnip 

2 

1 wander 

X 

1 

whoso 

X 

1 

twelve 

1 

1 wanders 

2 

1 

wick 

1 

X 

twig 

3 

3 waimcd 

3 

X 

wife 

3 

2 

twill 

1 

X warmer 

2 

3 

wigwam 

3 

1 

twilling 

1 

1 waims 

3 

2 

WMldlV 

1 

1 

twin 

1 

1 waimth 

X 

1 

ivildwood 

1 

1 

twine 

1 

X warp 

1 

1 

WMlIing 

4 

3 

twins 

2 

1 washes 

1 

1 

willingly 

1 

1 

twists 

1 

1 waste 

X 

1 

wdllow 

1 

X 

'twould 

1 

1 watches 

2 

2 

Will’s 

1 

X 

ugly 

1 

1 watching 

3 

2 

Wlllv 

1 

X 

umbridla 

2 

1 wator-oiobses 

1 

1 

wind lilt II 

3 

t 

uncles 

1 

1 watered 

o 

1) 

window-pane 

1 

1 

undernoath 

1 

1 wateis 

4 

X 

wiiidv 

2 

2 

understand 

1 

1 water-melon 

1 

1 

Wmkie 

4 

1 

unfairly 

1 

1 waleimill 

i 

1 

Wiiinio’s 

2 

1 

unkindncsa 

1 

X w'aicr-poil 

X 

1 

u Intel 8 

o 

2 

upper 

2 

2 waved 

1 

1 

wipe 

3 

X 

upset 

2 

1 waving 

X 

1 

wisest 

1 

1 

upsetting 

1 

X wat 

2 

1 

u Itch 


1 

upstairs 

4 

2 ways 

2 

2 

withdrew 

F 

1 

upside 

1 

X weak 

2 

X 

wither 

1 

t 

upward 

1 

1 weaiy 

2 

1 

witheied 

t 

1 

urchin 

2 

X w(^vo 

2 

1 

within 

1 

1 

urchins 

2 

X web'foet 

1 

1 

woke 

3 

1 

unto 

1 

1 webs 

1 

1 

won 

2 

1 

useful 

1 

1 we’d 

1 

t 

wonderful 

3 

2 

uses 

1 

1 wood 

1 

1 

w<md(»n 

4 

2 

utensils 

1 

X woods 

1 

1 

woodland 

1 

t 

vain 

1 

1 woo'haw 

2 

X 

woodman's 

1 

3 

valley 

1 

X week 

3 

2 

woodmen 

3 

1 

van 

2 

1 weeks 

3 

1 

woodmico 

3 

X 

vase 

2 

1 wcleomo 

2 

2 

words 

4 

3 

vogotabloB 

3 

X woloomisl 

X 

1 

worker 

3 

X 

veins 

2 

1 wells 

X 

X 

working 

4 

3 

velvet 

1 

1 wend 

1 

3 

works 

4 

4 

vest 

3 

1 wept 

4 

3 

worm 

3 

X 

viewed 

1 

1 WOTO 

1 

1 

worms 

2 

1 

vines 

1 

1 wetter 

2 

X 

worn 

1 

3 

visited 

1 

X wetting 

1 

1 

wieuth 

a 


visits 

2 

2 wets 

2 

X 

wound 

2 

X 

vessel 

1 

1 whatever 

1 

X 

wreck 

1 

1 

vessels 

X 

3 whats 

3 

2 

wnrks 

1 

1 

wado 

1 

1 wheel 

3 

X 

wren 

1 

i 

wadtxl 

3 

2 wheel barrow 

2 

1 

wren's 

1 

X 

wages 

2 

1 wheels 

2 

X 

wrcMleil 

X 

X 

wagging 

1 

1 whenever 

2 

2 

wnstH 

J 

1 

wagons 

1 

1 wlu'rever 

1 

1 

writing 

3 

X 

waist 

1 

1 wIkwo'b 

1 

1 

written 

2 

1 

waited 

3 

3 whidiovor 

3 

X 

wrong 

1 

1 

waiter 

4 

X whined 

1 

1 

yarn 

a 

1 

waits 

2 

1 whipiunl 

1 

1 

you’it 

2 

2 

waked 

I 

1 whisper 

1 

1 

yonrs 

a 

2 

wakened 

2 

2 whlsjierod 

1 

1 

you’ve 

y 

2 

wakes 

walks 

2 

4 

X whistled 

1 

X 

%4tat 

l 

X 



CHAPTER X 

TJIB CONTENTS OF READERS 


Daniel Stakcii 
IIiiTvnrd Uniycrsily 


THE PROBLEM 

Tliii iH'oblcin of thi» invcsl-igation was to dotoiminc, first, to what 
cxiwit current lextbookw in reading agreed or differed (a) with 
regard 1o tho naturc of the. material included and (b) with regard 
1,0 specifui pieeoH or seleetions; and second, to what extent there 
are changes or differences in the nature of the. material from the 
first grad(! t() the eighth gi’jule. Tiiis pn)blcra is important in con- 
nection with the larger problem of determining what the content 
of rea(l<'rs should be. A c.onsiihn'ablo amount of work has been 
done on similar problems in other fields, notably in spelling and 
arilium'tie. I/ittlo lias been done in the field of reading. The prob- 
lem also has an important bearing on Ibo choice of rcadei-s for 
schools. 


MATKRIAHS AND METHOD 

The present investigation' was carried out by making an analysis 
of tho content, H of ten textliooks used in each of tho eight grades. 

’In Iho following list of ri'adcrs analyzed, the numbers in paren- 
thesi's are the. dates of publication, and tho numbers following the 
parentheses are tho gradw of which the texts were analyzed; 

Aldino (1 1)1(1), 

American 1/itemry, 8 

lljdiiwin and Bender (1011), 1 to 8. 

BkKlgett (101(1), 2 to 7. 


‘This work wuH flarrlcd out with tho eo-oporatSon of Miss Elbalsilh A. 
(larrity, Miss Katlicrino T. l,arkhi, Mr. H. A. Boyle, Miss Margarita K. Bums, 
Miss Helen b. UntUm, Miss Anno Oreon, and Miss Faith, D. Thayor, mombere 
of the wrihir’s courso in tho Psychology of School Subjects in tho summer 
smioti of Harvard Unlvorsity, 1820. 
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Brooks (1906), 3 to 8. 

Carroll and Brooks (1911), 2 to 8. 

Child Life (1900), 1, 3. 

Cyr (1904), 2. 

Bdson-Laing (1913), 1, 2. 

Bison (1909, 1913), 1 to 8. 

Golden Buie (1912), 4 to 8. 

Golden Tmsui-y (1909, 1912), 1, 2. 

G-raded Literature (1900), 3 to 8. 

Halburton (1912), 8. 

Heath (1903), 3, 6. 

Holton^Cnrry (1912), Primer and Fii’st Ileiulor. 

Horace Mann (1915), 4, 5. 

Jones (1904), 2 to 8. 

Progressive Eoad (1913), 3. 

Riverside (1911), 7, 8. 

Standard Classics, 1. 

Stepping Stones (1897), 4 to 8. 

Wide Awake (1908), 2, 3. 

These textbooks are not nGecf?sarUy the most widely us(«d nor 
the best books. They wore chosen bocaiise they were availaldi' for 
the investigation and ai’c probably fairly represent alive* of eurrent 
and recent books. 

The analysis was made by classifying all of the. material in eaeh 
book into seventeen classes as indicated hi the table. At the same 
time, the number of pages devolv'd to <‘a(*h <*las.s of material and 
the percentage of these pages to the total numhi'r of pages in each 
' book was calculated. 

The dassification of the content material Iktc adojited is very 
similar to that used by Woody* in his study of smmd-graiie readers. 
The chief diifercnco consists in combining all materia! hvluting to 
animals, such as pots, fowls, birds, and inw^cts, into one class and in 
adding some additional topics, such as classics, adventure, geograidiy 
and travel, which are either absent or very insignificant in second- 
grade books but which occupy considerable space in upper-grade 
books. 


‘Woody, 0. “Tho OvCTlapping in tho Oontent of FifUwn lUaul- 

on.” Jov/nuA of EdmUional Eosewch, II, 1920, 465'474. 
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RESULTS 

Table 1 gives a summaiy of the results of the classification of 
the material. The content of each reader was analyzed and the 
percentage of the number of pages devoted to each type of material 
was computed. The iiumbei’s in the table ai*e average percentages 
of the ten I’cadcrs used in each grade. Thus the table states that 
the ten first-grade readers devote 28.8 percent of their pages to 
“animals,” 16.8 percent to “boys and girls,” 15.4 percent to 
“folklore,” etc. 


TABLE 1 

Avii;k.v<ib rcnoKtCFAdK ov Each Oi.ahh ot mTsitui. ur tub Tbn Bbadbbs 
at Each Oecaub 


Grade 


riii hs of Co iitonT "" 

Auimalh 

Hoys and (lirln 

Ftdkloro 

J*'able8 

I^lanth 

KleirtiMitH (Wind, Wafer, etc.)* 

h‘Airy ThU'H 

Hlayn ami (iiimoh. . 

(UuKfllCH 

(looKraphy and Travel 

iiihtory and HatrlotlMH 

Myths , . . . * * . 

(’onduct (Manners) 

Hioffraphy 

Adventuro 

Poetry 

MiMi*enan<>ous * 


1 

IL 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

VIII 

2h « 

21 5 

10 0 

9 2 

7 9 

3 6 

13 

3.5 

Kiri 

18 5 

13 1 

10 5 

9 0 

5 8 

1.4 

0.0 

15 4 

13 3 

2 L 

3 7 

4 1 

0 1 

0.7 

1.2 

0 4 

5 4 

8 4 

2.7 

04 

01 

14 

0.0 

5.8 

4.1 

71 

05 

04 

1 7 

00 

0.2 

4 

1 2 

4 7 

1 8 

04 

1 0 

62 

1.4 


13 3 

15 4 

12.4 

4 1 

1 8 

3.6 

00 

1.9 

0.1 

2.7 

0 3 

07 

1 0 

3.0 

00 

0 7 

0.5 

22 

30 7 

15 3 

24.4 

32 

34.1 

0 0 

01 

4 0 

1 9 

3.0 

4.7 

58 

33 

0 3 

1.0 

10.1 

7.0 

134 

17.4 

20 4 

9 8 

0.0 

00 

0.3 

57 

1 2 

0 1 

1.3 

0.5 

00 

0 2 

12 

72 

0 5 

4.1 

04 

20 

0.0 

2.1 

11 

4.5 

3.5 

3.7 

6.3 

9.4 

0 0 

00 

1.2 

3.1 

04 

1.2 

11.7 

16 

1.5 4 

174 

13 4 

15.5 

21 3 

20 5 

25.8 

28.4 

07 

0.K 

2.2 

0 0 

5.4 

35 

9.3 

4.4 


it is evidi'iit that the contents of the lower-grade readers are very 
<nfi‘«ront from that of th(‘. uppor-gmde books. Aside from poetry, 
the thnM^ leading classes in the firat grade are “animals,” “boys and 
girls,” and “folklore.” These three groups, together with poetry, 
constitute f>V(tr three-fourths (7G.4 percent) of all the matorihl. On 
the other hand, the four chief chisscs in the eighth grade are 
“classics,” “histoiy aiul patriotism,” “hiogi’aphy,” and “poetry.” 
I’hcHO four groups constitute over four-fiftlw (81.7 percent) of all 
the material, aside from pootry. 

I’he three leading classes in the first grade gradually drop off 
from grade to grade to almost zero hi the eighth grade. The lead- 
ing classes in the eighth grade begin with practically no space in 
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the first grade and gradually increase to the maximum in the scvontli 
and eighth grades. Poetry begins as a largo item in the first gr«adc 
and increases steadily up to the eighth grade to substantially double 
its space in the first grade. These points become elcai*or in Ihe 
graphs of Pig. 1. 

Two classes of material, namely “fables’’ and “fairy tales,” 
occupy a slightly larger place in the intermediate grades Ihiin in 
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cithov tlic lower or higter grades. “Adventure” has its largest 
share in grades five to seven. All the other classes occupy very 
BiuaJl space in practically all grades. 

The reliahility of these figures obviously depends to some extent 
upon the judgnicut of the pei^ons analyzing the material. The 
linos of division between the various classes cannot be clearly drawn 
in t'vcry Ciise. 1 rowe.ver, the fundamental facts arc probably repre- 
sented fairly accui-alcly. 

Tt is interesting to note, in the next place, the wide range of 
difference in the i)ropoi'tion of the various classes of material in the 
various n'aders for a given grade. The table for all readers in all 
grades hei*o analyzed would be too long to reproduce. The table 
for the fourth grade, here it'produccd as Table 2, is typical 

TAULK a 

(PKltCt-iNTAtlR OB' M.Vcn (’liASS OB' W VThUlAO IN KACII BOOK (I<'0UUTI£ CIRAI»B) 


AnimalK .... * 

B<>.vh ami Oirlh...... 

Kalklara 

Kahli'S . . . ......... I 

\ N ' 

1'lantK 

KUwimitta 

Kalry Tal«‘K 

u»<i (jumoh. .... 

{JlnMKirH ... 

< Ntoffraplty Travvl . 
iimfory ami 
Mytlm 

Tomlurt . , « 

Bittfcraphy . . , 

A(lv4Mitura 

lN»Hry . , . 

Mto'HanwitH • « . . • . . 


5 

II 

C 3 41 

pqpq 

a 

M 

M 

1 

Carroll t 
Brooks 

s 

1 

Brooks 

■83 

£3 

gi 

ss 

osw 

Golden 

Path 

1 


0.1 

13.') 

O.C 

11.3 

19, .S 

14 8 

8 4 

17 

0.1 

00 

00 

-19.5 

ao.« 

2U.0 

0.0 

1.4 

15.3 

0.0 

L5 5 

113 

1 4 

0 0 

00 

-30 8 


.7.0 

0.0 

0 0 

5.4 

0 0 

7 3 

0 0 

0 0 

00 

00 

- 7.5 

0 0 

0.0 

0,0 

00 

0.0 

5.3 

4.5 

0.0 

00 

14 2 

00 

-14 3 

(t.O 

0 0 

3.0 

0 0 

0.0 

00 

2.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

- 2.9 

7,1 

1.0 

4.3 

0.0 

4 t) 

00 

0.0 

0 0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

- 7.x 

7.4 

7.1 

13.0 

H.l 

14.3 

0 0 

13.0 

37.8 

19.0 

14.1 

0.0 

-27 8 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.3 

0.0 

1.8 

0.0 

0 0 

0.0 

0.0 

- 1.8 

41..') 

I.Jl 

7..7 

iH.r> 

8.4 

13 0 

04 

43 

0.7 

7.4 

04 

—41.3 

il.O 

0.0 

0.0 

:{.i 

5.7 

1 3 

Hi 

0.3 

0 7 

0.0 

0.0 

- 6.3 

!j.r» 

0 0 

34.0 

1.4 

3.3 

K 1 

3.0 

4.7 

O.l 

4.6 

1.4 

-24.6 

x.o 

0,0 

0.0 

4.1 

H.9 

C.') 

10.6 

7.3 

0.6 

13.6 

0.0 

-13.6 

0.0 


0.0 

H.5 

0.0 

4.4 

0.1 

4.5 

10.0 

38.7 

0.0 

-28.7 

1.5 

so 

HA 

7.7 

3.3 

7.7 

5.B 

U.O 

3 3 

0.0 

0.0 

-11.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.0 

3.a 

OO 

0.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

- 0,7 

H.O 

aa.o 

37,5 

15.5 

8.5 

13.7 

13.7 

16.6 

30.0 

18.» 

0.0 

-26.9 

0.0 

d.c 

.5.5 

35.0 

0.4 

3.5 

5.1 

4,5 

7.1 

5 0 

0.0 

-13.0 


The range in junount of material of a given category is very 
wid(‘. In other words, there is little unlfoniiity among the different 
readers iti the amount of space devoted to a given subject For 
example, “classics” varies from 0.4 percent in one text to 41.3 
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percent in another; fairy tales’’ range from zero to 27.8 percent, 
history and patriotism” from 1.4 to 24.6 percent, etc. 

The next problem was to detei’mine the amount of specific ma- 
terial common to the readers for a given grade. Here, again, the 
complete table for all eight grades would be too long to reproduce 
here. Table 3 shows the data for the sixth gi*adc. 

TABLE s 

Sphoipio SuriEOTiONS, Storibs or .POKMS Common to tub Tjsn Sixth (Jradij Uk^piiks 


§ 


xi 


W 




I -s 
I I 


Horatius at the Bndi^ 
Chambered Nautilus . 

The Daffodils 

Rip Van Winkle 

Washington Irving 



The Flag 

To a WaterfoTirl .... 
Piod Piper of Hamolm 
Mr. Winkle on Skates 
lyTiss Barker's Tea Party 



A Voyage to Lilliput. . . 
Chiiatmas at tho Gratohots 
Little Daffydawadilly . . 
Ralph W. Emcison . . 
James R, Lowell .... . 


X 

X X 

X X 

X X 


Lesuni^n. . . . 
Hail Columbia 


Arnold Winkleiiod 

Sir Galahad 

Rune of the Anoieut Marinor .... 


X X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 


X 

X 


Abou Ben Adhem 

Dying in Harness 

Loohinvor 

For A’ That and A* That. 

The Huxnbloboo 

The Rhodna 



X 


V t> 
X 1 

X 4 

» 

a 

a 

X a 

a 


\ 


X 


a 

2 

2 

li 

JJ 

5 

•» 

5 




M 

M 


• I 

s 

ii 

2 


This table is typieal of tho amount of ovorlappinj? <»f th<‘ various 
readers. One pocni was found in six of tho ton, r«n<i((PH, Two 
selections were in four rcfwlorH, five in throe read<‘r8 and eiRliloon in 
two readers. All tho other selections appeared in ono reader only. 


SUMMARY 

1. Four classes of material — ^“animals,” “boys and girls.” 
“folklore,” and “poetry”— constitute three-fourths of the content 
of lowe)>grade readers. 
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2. Likewise, four classes of material — classics,’^ ‘‘history and 
patriotism,” “biography,” and “poetiy” — constitute foui*-fifths 
of the content of upper-grade readers. 

o. The dilTcrences in relative proportions of the various classes 
of material in the readers for a given grade are very great. There 
is no approximation to an accepted amount of material of a given 
class which authors agi*ce should be in a book. For example, the 
division of “boys and girls,” which constitutes one of the chief 
items in the fouith grade, vai’ics from no space in one reader to 
over thirty percent of the space in another. If material of cer- 
tain types is more interesting or appropriate or valuable than ma- 
terial of other types, then there ought to bo greater unifonnity in 
the proportions of the different classes of content. 

4. The amount of specific content, such as selections, stories, 
poems, etc., common to three or more of ten hooks for a given grade 
is vciy small. 



SECTION 2 

EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING ABILIIT IN 
SILENT READING 

Itisttie object in this section of the Yearbook on Silent RoatJiii}? 
to present a few only of the many interesting practical exorcises 
that bave been actually employed in tbc classroom to develop skill 
in reading. 

The contribution from Miss Heller and Mr, Courtis recounts 
efforts made at Detroit to train primary-grade pupils and embodies 
also suggestions for a simple scale of reading ability. 

The contributions from Denver, Cedar Rapids, Racine, and 
Iowa City, being less elaborate, have been assembled in one group. 

Readers who find the material of Section 2 of intoro.st will get 
further suggestions from the fii’st report of the Society’s Commit tec 
on New Materials of Instruction, wMch was published as the Nitw- 
Yearbook, Part 1. Chapters I and It are particularly 
pertinent. 
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KXRH(.USKS DEVELOPED AT DETEOIT FOR MAKING 
READING FUNCTION 


Kkgimia B. Hsi.IiEB and S. A. Coubtis 
D ctioit Public Schools 


TUT! PUBPOSES OP PRIMABY KBADINO 

Reading is (‘arriod on ppimai'ily for tho purpose of controlling 
behavior. A cilizcu reads the campaign statements of the various 
candidates in order to cast his vote intelligently, or the advertise- 
inenta in his daily paper to find out whore to go to buy tho articles 
h<‘ desires. To bo sure, in poetiy and other forms of artistic expres- 
sion, aesthetic appreciation sooms at first sight far removed from 
act ion ; hut in tho last analysis, all reading of whatever type or kind 
modifies the behavior ot the reader. 

In attenipting to train children to read, schoolmen have usually 
made the inistjiko of beginning with the type of reading whose effect 
is most difficult to tnicc ; namely, I'cading involving aesthetic appre- 
eiat.ion. The coining of exact ineasuremout, however, has revealed 
tho ini'flit'iency of past training and led to a desire for lesson ma- 
t<‘rlal wliic.h shall both emphasize the need for comprehension of 
what is reail and furnish tho teacher a measure of tho success or 
failure of the child to comprehend. 

I'ho belief is steadily growing that a largo part of children’s 
n*ading in the early grades should be rciuliug for a more direct and 
siinph' purpose than interest or appreciation; that, important as 
tliftse elements are, they themselves must be consitlerod as tho direct 
prmlucts of comprehension of meaning, and that all moaning comes 
from cx]icricnco, action. The first reading a child docs must, from 
(his point of view, servo in a direct and easily recognized way to 
modify or guide tho child’s behavior. To read incon’octly must 
he. seen by tho child to result in defectave action. To know ono has 

11)3 
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read correctiy must give immediate satisfaction, and in case of 
failxire one must be able to tell for onesdf whether or not the fault 
lies in the reading. Self-directed, purposeful reading of directions 
that call for action satisfies these requirements when a group of 
children are able to compare the objective consequences of their 
actions with objective standards and to determine themselves the 
causes of their differences. 

Of the various types of reactions employed to improve the 
ability to comprehend what is read, drawing, cutting, and construc- 
tion work were e^ecially stressed for some months last year in the 
primary grades of the Detroit schools. 

The children’s natural love for drawing and the desire to pro- 
duce a picture, furnished a motive for careful reading. To take 
advantage of this interest a series of exercises were planned, the 
products of which gave the child and the teacher objective evidence 
of the accuracy and efficiency with which the pupil read. 

KXEBCISES IN BEADING 

At the outset types of exercises such as the following were used 
with first-grade children. The selections were written on the board 
and the teacher directed the children to read silently, then draw a 
picture or make a cutting to illustrate what they had I’cad. 

Up in the tree 
A little bird sings. 

Under the tree 
A little girl swings. 

The Easter Bunny is sitting in the gi’ass. 

He has a new spring coat as white as snow. 

He has beautiful pmk eyes. 

He is carrying a basket of Easter eggs 
for the children. 

For the second grade a variety of exei*ciscs wore given in which 
the directions to draw or cut were included as part of the reading. 
A sufficient number of exercises were printed to supply each child 
with a different selection. In this way the child remained uninflu- 
enced by the work of his neighbor. 
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The examples listed below show eight different types of the 
exercises used: 


1. Directions for Ulustrating Nursery Bhymes 

fa) ' * There was an old woman who lived in a shoe. 

She had so many children she didn’t Jenow what to do.” 

Out out a large ^oe. 

Put a little window in the shoe. 

Color the shoe black. 

Cut out six children. 

Make two of the children peeking over the top of the shoe. 

Make three children pocking out of the window. 

Make one peeking over the toe. 



Pia. 1. It/IiUSTIBATION BY A SaOOiTI>-GBAna PUML, Abtidb Bbadimfo thb 
DXB aoTXOVS XN la. 
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(h) ‘^Lvttle Miss Muffett sat on a tnffet. 

Eating her curds and wheg, 

Along ca/me a spider and sat down "beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffett away.^^ 

Make two pictures of this rhyme.^ 

In the first, diaw Miss Muffett sitting’ on a tuffet. 

Draw her bowl of curds and whey. 

Draw a spoon in her hand. 

In the second picture, draw a big spider. 

Make him black with yellow stripes. 

Put six legs on him. 

Draw Miss Muffett running away. 

Diaw her bowl fallen to the ground. 

fcj ^‘HioJeory, d%dlcory, docTc, 

The mouse ran up the clocTc, 

The clock struck one, 

The mouse ran down. 

Hickory, dickory, dock.^^ 

Draw a big clock- 

Ou the face put Iho numbers from one to twelve. 

Draw the big hand at twelve. 

Draw the little hand at one. 

Draw a pendulum hanging down from the clock. 

Draw the mouse running down the clock. 

2- Directions for Illustrating Stories 
Bead over the story — 

(a) *^The North Wind at Flmh^* 

in Elson One, page 100. 

Draw the apple tree before the North Wind came. 

Draw it after the North Wind had come. 

Draw the com field before the North Wind camo. 

Draw it after the North Wind had come. 

Draw the little white lily before the North Wind came. 

Draw it after the North Wind had come. 

(b) **The Three Little Figs.^^ 

Draw the pigs^ house. 

Draw the mother pig at the door. 

Make the three little pigs going away- 

Draw the first little pig when ho mot the man with some straw. 
Draw the house of straw. 

Make tho pig looking out of the window. 

Draw the wolf at the door. 

Draw tho second little pig when ho mot the man with the wood. 
Draw the house of wood. 

Make the pig looking out of the window. 

Draw the wolf at the door. 
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3. Directions fox Constructing Toys 
(a) **How to Mahe A-B-C Blocks,^ ^ 

i''old your paper into sixteen squares. 

Cut off one row of squares. 

Make three cuts on each side like this: 

In square one, print a capital A. 

In square three, print a small a. 

In square two draw a picture of an apple. 

In square four draw a picture of an acoxn. 

Fold like a box and paste. 

(h) *^How to Make a Bed-Bidmg-Eood Dolh^* 

Cut out a little girl doll. 

Paste it on cardboard. 

Make a little red hood. 

Paste it on your dolL 
Make a little red cape. 

Paste the cape on your doll, too. 

Cut a basket and color it brown. 

Put it on your doU^s arm. 


4. Directions for Illustrating Social Studies 
(a) **Wa8h Day^* 

We shall hang out our washing today. 

Draw a clothes line across the top of your brown paper. 
Out out a towel and paste it on the line. 

Cut out a pair of stockings. 

Hang them on the lino, too. 

Out out a shirt and paste it on the line. 

Out out a little dress. 

Paste it on the line. 


fh) ^^Gardermg Tools 

Fold your paper iuto four squares. 

Out out a watering-can. 

Paste it in the first square. 

Cut out a rake. 

Paste it in the third square. 

Cut out a shovel. 

Paste it in the second square. 

Out out a hoe. 

Paste it in the fourth square. 

‘ (cj ^‘Ohjects for an Indicm 8md Table: m Indicm Wigwam*^ 

Got three sticks about six inches long. Tie them together at the top with 
string. Spread them out at the bottom so they will stand. This will make the 
framework of the wigwam. 

Take a piece of brown paper nine by twelve inches. Cut a half circle 
from it, M&e it as large as you can. This is the skin covering for your 
wigwam. Draw some Inman pictures on the skin. Fasten the skin covering 
around the frame work. Fold back the flaps for a door. 
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(d) ‘*An Indian Brave” 

You T7ill need a clothespin, some day, some bright colored cloth and some 
small feathers. 

Make a ball of day over the head of the dothespm. Put in the eyes and 
nose and mouth. Tiy to make it look like an Indian face. Put two feathers 
in the top of the head. Make a square block of day and press the bottom of 
the dothespm m it so the Indian will stand. Make a blanket of the bright 
colored cloth and sew it on your Indian. Whey dry, pamt the Indian ’s f aco 
reddish brown. Paint his eyes and hair blacL Make an Indian squaw in 
the same way, but do not put any feathers in her hair. 


5. Directions for Drawing, Picking out a Portion of the Text, and Writmg 
it m a Specified Place 

(a) ”The Three LiUle Kittem” 

<‘The three little kittens washed their mittens, 

And hung them out to dry. 

^Oh! mother dear, look here, look here. 

Seel we have washed our mittens.’ ” 

Draw two clothespoles and color them black. 

Draw the dothes line between them. 

Draw the three pairs of mittens on the line. 

Draw the mother eat and the thz*ee little kittens standing near. 

Under your picture write just what the little kittens are saying to thoir 
mother. 


(h) ”The Bluebird” 

(This exercise is complicated by requiring the children to search for an 
appropriate selection in their readers.) 

Draw a branch of an apple tree. 

Draw some little pink Hossoms and green leaves on it. 

Draw a bluebii'd perched on the branch. 

Make his cap deep blue. 

Make his vest a reddish brown. 

Make his coat and tail deep blue. 

Make hie bill and feet dark brown. 

Make his eye black. 

Look for a bluebird poem in your book. 

Copy one stanza of it on your spelli^ paper. 

Put your picture and your poem together to make a little book. 


6. Type Demanding the Beading of a Short Description to Carry Out Iho 

Directions 

” The Goldfinch” 

In the summer, father goldfinch wears a bright lemon-yellow suit. He has 
a black cap, black wings, and a black tail. His little wife's dress is a dull 
green or olive yellow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldfinch build a tiny little nest shaped like a cup. It is 
^de of fine ^ass and moss. They aro very fond of thistles and dandelions 
for they can line their nests with the fluff from these Httle weeds. Then they 
can oat the seeds for their dinner, ^ 
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Draw a father goldfinch. 

Make him perch on the branch of a little thorn bush. 

Color his feathers to show the way he looks in the summer time. 

In the crotch of the thorn bush, draw his nest. 

Under the thorn bush, draw two weeds that he is very fond of. 

Under your picture write a title for the drawing. 

There are many possibilities of developmg lessons of increasing difS:culty 
along these lines. 

7. Type Based upon Geography for Pourth-Grade Children and Necessitating 

Accurate Placing of the Drawing 

Trace a map of the United States. 

Put a star on the place where the greatest lake port in the world is located. 

Color brown that part of Michigan in which copper is found. 

Draw a ship at the gi^eatest lake port in the west. 

Draw a bale of cotton at the largest cotton port in the world. 

Draw a mill in the greatest milling center of the world. 

Draw some fish in the river from which we obtain great quantities of 
salmon. 

Color blue the longest river in the world. 

Draw an automobile at the place in Michigan where most automobiles are 
manufactured. 

Draw a tree in the state in which the largest trees in the world are found. 

8. Illustrating the Compositions of Other CMldron and a Sample Scale of 

Beading Ability 

Third-grade and fourth-grado children enjoyed illustiating each other's 
compositions. Original riddles or stones were exchanged. The child receiving 
the composition, after reading it thoughtfully, illustrated the ideas. The papers 
wore thon returned to the writers, who, knowing the number of ideas they sought 
to express, were able to cheek the efficiency of the other child's reading, as 
shown by his illustration. Whether or no the reader gleaned all the ideas de- 
pendotl upon his ability to get the thought, and the ability of the writer to 
express his thought clearly. The following is typical: 

‘‘One day I was playing with another boy in somo weeds. A 

snake ran in front of me. We each took a club and killed it" 

The examination of ihe results from each class disclosed very definitely the 
number of ideas which weie gleaned by the young roadeis. While some 
readers represented every idea, there were others who could r^resent only a 
few or poihaps just one of thorn. For example, in the directions, which are 
given below, for making the pot of tulips, somo drawings showed that the reader 
had not understood how many tulips were to be drawn, that both buds and 
flowers were to bo shown, or that small leaves as well as large leaves were 
to bo made. 

Cut out a flower poi. 

Color it brown. 

Out out four tulips. 

Make two look like buds. 

Make two wide open. 

Color them y^ow. 

Make some green leaves, big ones and little ones. 

Paste them in the flower pot. 

Put a back on the flower pot so that it will stand. 
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Wig 2. Thb Poobbst, thb Atbeagb, and thb Bbst Pot ov Turns 
Pbodttoed by thb Class 


A SCALE OP READING ABIIATT 

A study of these results suggested the possibility of constructing 
a scale to measure the development from the first through the fourth 
grades of the ability to read silently and reproduce the ideas 
through drawing. It was also expected that these results would 
throw some light on problems in free-hand drawing. 

The following scale was constructed and administered by the 
primary supervisors throughout the first four grades in five repre- 
sentative schools: 

Draw a bird house. 

Mahe it bine. 

Put it in the top of a little tree. 

Make a bluebird flying over the bird house. 

Mahe another bluebird standing on top of the bird house. 

Put a little red worm in his mouth. 

The bird house is in a garden so draw a round flower bed near the bird 
house. 

Draw some yellow tulips la the middle of the bed and some red tulips 
around the outside. 

Draw some low bushes with red blossoms on them in the garden, too. 

Now think of a name for your picture and print it with black crayon at 
the top of your paper. 

Draw a little square in the lower left-hand comer of your paper. 

In the upper half of this square print the initial of your flmt name in 
green. 

In the lower half of the square print the initial of your last name in 
brown. 
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The scale gradually increases in difficulty; the first directions 
are simple enough in Tocabulary, sentence structure, and thought 
for first-grade children to understand. It was intended that the last 
directions be difficult enough to tax the ability of fourth-grade chil- 
dren. When administered, it was found that only 36 percent of 
them were able to reproduce all of the forty-four ideas or items it 
contains. 

The benefits derived from exercises of the type indicated seemed 
to be very marked, not only from the point of the devdopment of 
reading ability, but in terms of those other educational products of 
even greater importance, self-direction, self-appraisal, self-control. 
As the work was wholly experimental, no exact measurement of 
results was attempted. 

During the coming year, however, the experiment will be con- 
tinued and an effort made to construct formal tests and scales which 
may be used to furnish exact measures of the effect of this type of 
training. 
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SILENT RBADINa EXERCISES DEVELOPED AT DENVER, 
CEDAR RAPIDS, RACINE, AND IOWA CITY 

Comprehension, is for the most part insured by the very nature 
of the responses to such exercises as follow. The teacher must 
guard, however, against mere formalized responses. Exercises 
which require every child to respond each time a card is ‘flashed' 
are superior from the standpoint of class administration. For 
example, the entire class may react in concert to the card — Point 
to the north.” The teacher can easily detect any pupil who does 
not carry out such directions accurately. 

1. THEEE SttSNT KEYING DEVICES EBOM DENVER, COLORADO 

(Reported by Helen R. Gumlick, Colfax School) 

The questions or sentences are printed upon strips of heavy 
manila paper, 4^ inches wide and as long as necessary. The type 
used makes the small letters 1 inch high and the capitals inches 
high. The ink is black. The words can easily bo seen fTOm any 
part; of the room. 

The questions are flashed before the child. He does not say 
what is on the card but gives an oral answer to what appears there. 
The exercises have been used in lA and 2B. 

1. Silent Eoading Exercise Based upon the Elag 

Card 1. Whose flag is this? Child's oral answer, '‘Ours.'’ 

Card 2. For what country does it stand? Child's oral answer, ‘^Tho United 
States." 

Card 3, How many colors? Child's answer, "Throe." 

Card L What is the blue for? 

Card 6, WTiat is the rod for? 

Card 6. What is -ttie white for? 

Card 7. How many stripes? 

Card 8. How many red stripes? 

Card 9. How many white stripes? 

Card. 10. What do the stripes ropresontt 
Card 11, How many stars? 

Card 12, What do the stars represent? 
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Card 

13. 

Card 

14. 

Card 

15. 

Card 

1. 

Card 

2. 

Card 

3. 

Card 

4. 

Card 

5. 

Card 

6 . 

Card 

7. 

Card 

8. 

Card 

9. 

Card 

10. 

Card 

11. 

Card 

12. 

Card 

13. 

Card 

14. 

Card 

15. 

Card 

16. 

Card 

1. 

Card 

2. 

Card 

3. 

Card 

4. 

Card 

5. 

Card 

6. 

Card 

7. 

Car<l 

8 

Card 

9, 

Cord 

10. 

Card 

11. 

Card 

12. 

Card 

13. 

Card 

14. 

Card 

15. 

Card 

16. 

Card 

17. 

Card 

18. 


"WTio made tlie first flagf 
Who asked her to make it? 

What is another name for our flag? 

2. Solent Reading De'vice Based upon Local Directions 

Point to the noith. 

Point to the south. 

Show mo the east. 

Show me the west. 

Stand in the northeast comer. 

G-o to tho northwest corner, 

Kamo something on the east wall. 

What part of Denver is this? 

What is the main street on this side of the city? 

On what street is our school? 

How many blocks is Byers School from Broadway? 
Name three streets east of Broadway, 

Name three streets west of Byers School. 

Which direction from heie do you live? 

Which direction from Broadway do you live? 

What direction do we go to get to town? 


3. Silent Reading Device Based upon Table Etiquette 


The plate belongs- 
you.^^ 


Child’s oral answer, Directly in front of 


Tho napkin belongs 

Tho knife is placed 

The fork is pi seed 

The glass belongs 

The host sit s- — 

The hostess sits 

The guest of honor sits 

Elbows are not 

Tho knifo is not put 

Lips must not 

Chairs must not he left in- 
Spoon must not bo left in — 

Serve people to the 

Remove dishes from the- 


If you wish something passed, say— 

If asked to have more, say 

If you wish to leave the table, say- 


II. KEAPnsrO IJESSONS BASED ON PROJECTS, PROM CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

The foUowing lessons were developed by various teachers •under 
the direction of Miss Grace 8hi^ds, Primary Supervisor, Cedar 
Bapids, Iowa. Lack of space prevents the printing of other similar 
exorcises, which were uniformly excellent; the lessons given, how- 
ever, are suffteiently representative. Other types of exercises based 
on the same material may be readily constructed. 
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There are two great advantages in this type of work. First, 
being based on actual experiences, they tend to guarantee more 
adequate comprehension on the part of the child. Second, they are 
based on factual material and accordingly may be carefully tested. 

While these lessons may be regarded as primarily dealing with 
the development of comprehension, they involve also organization 
and remembrance. They could be made into speed exercises by hav- 
ing the pupils work under time pressure. 

1. ^'MaJdng Tallow Candles'' 

(Eeported by Ella Flynn, Grade II, Harrison School, Cedar Eapids, Iowa) 

Subject — ^The Pilgrim home in America. 

Problem — ^How was the Pilgrim home lighted at night? 

Project — To make a tallow candle. 

Method of Approach 

Interesting phases of our Hovember work brought about the discussion of 
the Pilgrim home in America. The children were interested in the primitive 
method of living, and especially in the process of candle making. 

Method of Trooedure 

We procured a tin candle mold which would hold twelve candles. This 
mold was ten, tuehes high. We purchased one baU of candle wicking and two 
pounds of -telLow. The wicking was twisted and put through the molds double, 
being held in place at the top by a short stick. The tallow, sufficient for six 
candles, was then melted, poured into the molds, and allowed to coo>l until the 
next day. The mold was then immersed in warm water two or three times. The 
diildren pulled upward on the stick at the top of the mold and the candles were 
easily released. 

The following day, one of these candles was placed in a candle stick and 
it burned readily. The caudles will be used for our Christmas party. 

The following questions may be dupbeatod in order that each child may 
have them before him, or they may be written on the blackboard or flashed on 
cards. The child's comprdiension is indicated by his answers to the questions. 
Such exercises serve not only as lessons in reading, but also as an excellent type 
of review work. 


QuestioTbs to Be Used for Silent Beading 

1. What did the Pilgrims use for light? 

2. Where did they get candles? 

3. What did we use in making candles? 

4. Where do we get tallow? 

6. Why do we use a wick? 

6. How did yo-u place the wick in the mold? 

7. What did you do next? 

8. Of what use is the mold? 

9. How long did you leave the candles in the mold? 

10. How did we remove the candles from tho mold? 

11. How many candles did we make? 

12. When are wo going to use the candles? 
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2. ** Drying Com^^ 

(Reported by Miss Byrd Snyder, Grade I, Taylor School, Cedar Eapids, Iowa) 
The first step in this exercise was a discussion of the preparation of food 
for winter use. The second step was a project in drying com. The project 
served as a basis for Lesson 1, which was developed wiidi the pupils. The ques- 
tions in Lesson 2 were. read silently from the blackboard, and answered orally 
by the pupils. 

Lesson 1 

Moss Snyder brought some com to school. 

It was sweet com. 

We dried the sweet corn. 

First we took the husks and silk off. 

Sometimes there was a worm on the com. 

We shook the worm in the waste basket. 

Then we cut the bad places out of the corn. 

We cut the com from the cob. 

We found milk in the com. 

We put the com in tiie pans. 

We put the pans in the oven. 

It took two days to dry the com. 

The com is brown and hard when it is dry. 

We have put it into a bag until we have our Thanksgiving pariy. 

Lesson S. Silent Beading 

1. Why did we dry the com? 

2. Could we have kept it any other way? 

3. How did wo get Ihe corn ready for drying? 

4. What did we sometimes find on the ears? 

5. How did we dry this com? 

6. Could we dry it any other way? 

7. How long did it tike to dry it in the oven? 

8. When shall we use it? 


3. ''Our Visit to the Fire Station'' 


(Eeported by Miss Byrd Snyder, Grade I, Taylor School, Cedar Bapids, Iowa) 
After a story and talk about fires and how they can be prevented, the 
following questions were given as a silent reading lesson. 

1. What day is to-morrow? 

2. Why do we have Fire Prevention Day? 

8. Who helps us when vsre have a flLre? 

4. Who pays the fbremen? 

6. How do tho firemen know when we need them? 

6. Why do we have a fire drill at school? 

7. How can boys and girls help prevent fire? 

8. Tell some rules we i£oTdd obey. 

9. Would you like to visit a fire station to-morrow? 


The following lesson was developed with the children as a summary of 
their trip. 

Our Visit to the Fire Station 


On "Fire Prevention Day" we went to the fire station. 
When we got there, the fireman invited us in. 
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We all went around on one side of the truck. 

We saw the tank of chemicals. 

They use chemicals whenever they can, instead of water. 

Water spoils the furniture. 

In the back of the truck we saw a big hose. 

Then the fireman showed us the engine. 

Laurence turned the crank and we heard the siren. 

Ruby rang the belL 

These teU the people to get out of the way. 

While we were still lookSig at the truck, there was a real fire. 

After they had gone, we went outside a little while. 

Then we went upstairs and saw their boots and the beds where 
they sleep. 

Soon the firemen came ba(^. 

The fire was out. 

Then the firemen let Paul and Albert go down the pole. 

The following questions were given as a silent reading lesson after the 
visit to the fire station: 

1. What did we see on the side of the truck? 

2. Why do they use chemicals? 

3. What did we see in the back of the truck? 

4. Who turned the crank? 

5. Who rang the bell? 

6. Why ^d they have these? 

7. What happened while we were looking at the engine? 

8. Where do the firemen sleep? 

9. Why do they stay at the station all night? 

4. ‘‘The Making of a Johnny Cake*' 

(Reported by Carolyn Pangburn and Lucilo Poggo, G^rade III, 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa) 

Problem oM Troject 

Problem: How did the early settlers prepare com and use it for food? 
Discussion: 

a. Where settlers first got the com 

b. Indian method of growing com 

c. Indians taught the settlers to plant corn 

d. How com was cultivated 

e. Present day methods of milling 
f« Uses of com as food 

Project : 

a. Grinding or pounding com into meal 

b. Making of com bread 

Materials: 

a. Mortar and pestle to pound com into meal 

b. Com, either white or yellow 
G. Materials for com bread 

Method of Procedure ; 

a. Pupils shell com 

b. Pupils place the com in the mortar and, working in groups, pound 

com into meal 
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c* Pupils arrange a table with materials and utensils for making 
com bread, using the following recipe; 

1 pint of com meal 
% pint of flour 

1 teaspoon of salt 

2 tablespoons of molasses or sugar 

1 scant teaspoon of soda dissolved in a little hot water 

2 tablespoons of melted shortening 
2 eggs 

Sour milk enough to make a soft dough 

d. Mix, turn into greased baking pan 

e. Bake in moderate oven thiity minutes. 

f. Pupils eat eora bread for lunch 

8%lent Beading 

1. Did the eaily settleis know anything about com before coming 

to America f 

2. Where did they fist find com? 

3. Who taught them how to use corn for food? 

4. How did the Indian plant com? 

5. Why did the Indian put fish in each hill of com? 

6. How did the Indian use green corn? 

7. How was corn prepared for meal? 

8. What things were needed to make com meal? 

9. Is com moal made in the same way to-day? 

10. Of what use is com meal to us? 

31, Why is the germ removed from com in making com meal to-day? 

12, Why is our meal better? 

13. What materials are needed to make com bread? 

14, What utensils are needed? 

15. How did the settlers bake their bread? 

16, How long should com bread be baked? 

17. Why do wo use less com bread than the settlers did? 

5, ‘ ‘ Bird Observation ' ^ 

(Beported by Miss Ella Plynn, Grade TI, Harrison School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa) 
Subject: Bird observation. 

Problem: To provide shelter and protection for a bird. 

Project; Building a bird house. 

Method of Approach 

During the month of April we discussed the return of the birds from the 
south. Kie children reported from time to time the arrival of different birds. 
We became interested in the Junior Audubon Bird Club in which we inight hold 
membership by paying an annual foe of ten cents. The object of this club is to 
attain a greater knowledge of our wild feathered friends and to protect them 
irom beb^ wantonly killed. 

The Audubon Society furnished leaflets describing ten of the best-known 
Iowa birds, together with information about food, nests, and eggs and a small 
pocket guide for each child. 

The children thought they could better observe and protect the birds by 
building bird houses and having the Inrds live near their homes. 
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Sv^ggesUons Brought Out w Discmsiou 

1. The roof must eartend beyond back of house for drainage. 

2. A small rest for the bird before entering house. 

3. Sandpapering windows would prevent the birds' plumage from 

being tom or lost. 

4. The cons'&uction should be snug and secure, because it may serve 

as a home for some winter bird. 

5. Perches were suggested. 


Dimensions : 
Pieces 

Dimensions 

Use 

1 

6 X 10 

Bottom 

2 

4x8 

Sides 

2 

4%x 6 

Ends 

1 

4 X 10 

Boof 

1 

4^x 10 

Eoof 


Brooedwre 



After considering the bird houses from the standpoint of comfort, the 
children constructed them. They were brought to school and the children told 
which were most practical for the different birds. The houses were then 
placed in trees or on posts near the homes of the children. 

Exmrdon, 

One afternoon early in May we went to EUis Park to observe the birds. 
We took with us our Junior Audubon pocket guides and checked the different 
birds observed. We also discovered a number of nests containing eggs. 

Several phases of our bird work formed a language basis. Celia Thaxter's 
poem, *^The Eobin," took on an added meaning after the pupils had actually 
heard a robin singing during a spring shower. 

Questions for a Ment Beading Lesson 

1. What is the name of the bird club to which you belong? 

2. What did you promise when you joined this club? 

3. How did you think you could help the birds near your home? 

4. What material did you use in your bird house? 

5. How high and how long did you build it? 

6. How many doors and windows has it? 

7. What kind of roof does your bird house have? 

8. Where did you place the house when finished? 

9. What birds came to live in the home you built? 

10. ' How do you think you have helped any bird this year? 

11. How do you think the birds have helped us? 

Eeference; National Association of Andubon Societies, New Tork, N. T* 

m. amCNT BSIADIKa BXEBOISES from BAOINE, VTISOOITSIN 

The folloTping exercises Trere developed under the direction of 
Miss MyriU Farnham, Supervisor, Bacine, Wisconsin. Special 
credit for the pre-primer and first grade exercises is due to Miss 
Jessie Jensen, Lincoln 8c7u>ol; Miss Christie Mainland, Knapp 
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ScTiool; Miss Mayme Fahey, Miss Catherine Fahey, Washington 
School; Miss Alice Williams, Miss Vera Graham, Franklin School; 
Miss Ruth Reid, Fratt School; Miss Ellen Murphy, Winshw 
School. 

The practicability of each exercise has been assured by having 
it taught by a large number of teaehera. 

A, The Kindergarten 

Beginnings are made in the kindergarten which train the child to find out 
for himself tl^ meanings of the printed or written word and to use ideas given 
in phrase^ word, or sentence. Four illustrations are here presented. 

1. Assignments to * Committees* 

One problem centers about finding out who are to be the committees for the 
day or week, A card is illustrated by the teacher for the bulletin board which 
in^cates by name who wjU look after the tables^ chairs^ plants, blo(^, etc. 
Each child in the room is responsible for finding out whether he is on one of 
these committees and who are his associates in the work. That part of the 
bulletin board is a popular place, and mudi discussion over names and pictures 
tahes place, together with good planning by the committees. The assignments 
are made by a card bearmg pictures and ^e names of pupils, like th&: 


Table 

David 

(Picture of table) 

Mary 

Chair 

Charles 

(Picture of chair) 

Harry 

Sand table 

Lucile 

(Picture of sand table) 

John 

Cupboard 

Helen 

(Picture of cupboard) 

Jennie 

Floor 

Jack 

(Lino for floor) 

James 


S, Ehrase Ccwdlff in Drasmiag Work 

Giving parts of a story or ideas suggested by a phrase or a ^oup of 
phrases in rapid drawing, we find, makes for concentration and quick interpre- 
tation. The phrase cards are distributed about the room. A number of 
children with their chairs, drawing boards, paper and pencil, movo from one 
to another, illustrating rapidly* The teadier observes, suggests, corrects. Such 
phrases as The Ug leair*s chair, The Uttle hearts chair, The nmdh-siced hearts 
chair, The dig howl. The middle^ed howl, The dig ded. The Utile ded, The 
rnddle-aieed ded are used with the story of **The Three Bears.** At first the 
phrases are with the pictures, then they are taken away, one by one. 

S. Fhraae Cards in DramaUeation 

In dramatization some steries lend themselves to the indications of char- 
acters or articleB necossary by means of word or phrase cards, thus: Garden, 
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where the little red hen lived Claus Land or A Christmas Store, where 
the labels read Walking Doll/' Talking- Doll," "A Singing Doll." 
A Mother Goose Village earned many signs to be correctly interpreted in finding 
places and assuming characters for ihe dramatization; "Mary Contrary" 
must find her watering can and the places in the room designated ‘ ^ Garden ' ' 
and ^ * Flowerbeds, " Jack and JiU must got their pail and find the place desig* 
nated "Hm." 

4. Lahels in Games and Plays 

Games and plays lend themselves to attaching meanings to printed words 
in one of the most natural end necessary forms : Goals are marked One, Two, 
Three, etc., and are called in races; Captains' names are placed on the black- 
board for score keeping; their companies' names are also placed there, and 
each child is hdd responsible for knowing in that way where his place is in the 
company. 


B. Pre-Primer, Primer, and First Eeader 

Good sileirt reading habits were developed in connection with reading 
units based on nature study. The special subject was "Birds in the spring" 
(Febmary to June). The problems in Nature study used as a basis were; 
"What do birds do in the world i" and "How may we attract them!" 

In this work the following were some of the phases of development: 

1. Observation and personal acquaintance with the birds; asso- 
ciated with near-by trees in gardens, yards, and fields. 

2. Arrival and identification of a few for all of the class. This 
is not to be limited for those children who can learn of more. 

3. Watching, recording, reporting and solving problems con- 
nected with the rtudy of nesting and care of young. 

4. Birds in picture, song, and story. 

For pre-primer and primer classes words and phrases were quickly visual- 
med to increase span of recognition. There was also silent reading in the 
class of individucd record cards. The children read other cards than Iheir own 
and told results of the other pupil's observations. 

Three cardboards, each 6 by 9 inches, and ruled to answer the two ques- 
tions "What!" and "When!" were given each child to take home the first 
of March and to be kept until they had a record of one bird on each card, then 
returned and used in silent reading in class work. At first, there were individual 
reports; then all were fastened to the bulletin board and grouped by the pupils 
through silent reading of content. This was worked out by groups. Through 
silent reading all of the reports on the robin were arranged together, all of tiiose 
on the bluebird together, and so on. A study of food calendars followed this 
work. The home work, the class silent reading, the reproduction and the 
bulletin grouping ware carried out as with the charts of arrival. 

The charts of arrival and the food calendars were developed like these 
samples; 


Chari of Arrwal 


Whatf 

Eohiu 

Woodpecker 

Wren 


When! 
March 8th 
March 9th 
March 15th 
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Food Calendar 

Pood of Eobins 
Worms 

Pood of Hairy Woodpecker 
Cocoons 
Eggs of Beetles 

The foregoing represent beginnings which were added to during the term. 

We also use in ^ent reading descriptive cards of the birds. These are 
worked out with the teacher in cl^s composition. After they are finished, one 
ell lid holds the card for the class to read silently. Another child finds that 
picture of the bird on the bulletin board which answeis the card description. 

Cards 12 by 14 inches, like the following, were used: 

I make a nest in the trees. 

I make it of sticks 
mud 

dry grass. 

I live in a bird house. 

It is in a tree. 

It is smaU. 

The same idea is carried out in individual records contributed by children 
and written by tho teacher on the blaekboai'd. This is on© illustration: 

In the orchard there is a bird’s nest. 

It is a robin’s nest. 

Hcctographed slips or piiiitod slips, tho content taken from primers and 
librai’y books, are mounted on cardboard and aro road silently to got informa- 
tion needed in carrying on the nature study work. 

Two of the card lessons were derived as follows: 

a. How to help the wrens. 

b. How to hdp the robins. 

(Proto ‘'Little Kingdom Primer,’^ by 

Sawyer. Publishers, Eand-McNally Co ) 

c. Up to the sky. 

(From “ Character Building Series” 

Part I, Book I, by Kenyon and Werner. 

Publishers, Hinds, Noble, and Eldxidge.) 

IV. A LESSON TO TEST AND DEVELOP THE ABILITY TO COMPREHEND 
OEKTAIN WORDS AND PHRASES 

(Submitted by Emma Watbius, First-Grade Teaeber, University 
Elementary School, State Univorsify of Iowa) 

The calendar used for these escoreisos is of the ordinary sort distributed 
as advertising by commercial houses. It was mounted on a large i^eet of card- 
board in order to give the required stiffness. The words, phrases, and sentences 
were printed on pieces of cardboard, care being taken to print the entire phraso 
or sentence in one line. After seating the pupils as close to the calendar as 
convenient, the lesson is begun by tellmg the pupils that they are to be shown 
flash cards upon which aro printed words wludi will tell them what to point 
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to on tlie calendax. Pupils are directed to stand as soon as they understand 
the meaning of the first phrase which is flashed. The pupil who finish es first is 
allowed to stand before the calendar and point to the appropriate place 
indicated by the fiMh card. This pupil continues the exercise, reading addi- 
tional cards, until he makes an error, when his place is taken by some other 
pupil who can read that exercise. The lesson as described here is given under 
time pressure. It presupposes that the words and phrases which are used 
have been already developed with the class. The class is an advanced first- 
grade class. 

1. Phrases 


yesterday 

today 

tomorrow 

next week 

this week 

the month 

the year 

the date 

week after next 

a week from tomorrow 

two weeks from tomorrow 

a week ago yesterday 

day after tomorrow 

day before yesterday 

in two days 

the first day of the month 
the first day of the week 
next Saturday 
last Thursday, etc. 


the last day of the month 
the first quarter of the moon 
new moon 
full moon 

last quarter of the moon 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

the day before the last day 
of the month 
the sixteenth 
the fifteenth, etc. 
next Monday, etc. 
next month 
last Monday 


2. Sentences 

On what day do you go to Sunday-school f 
What will be the last day of school this week? 
(Other similar sentences.) 



Information Concerning the National Society for the 
Study of Education 

1. Fubfosb. purpose of the National Society is to promote the inyestigation 
and diseufision of educational questions. To this end it holds an annual meeting and 
publishes a series of Yearbooks. 

2. EiiXGiBiLrFY TO Mbmbbbship. Any person who is interested in receiving its 
publications may become a member upon application to the Secretary and subsequent 
approval by the Executive Oommittee. Membership may not he had by libraries or by 
institutions. 

8. Pomon OTf Mbicbbbship. Applicants for membership may not date their 
entrance back of the current calendar year, and all memberships terminate automatically 
on December 81st, unless the dues for the ensuing year are paid as indicaited in Item 6. 

4. Olasbbs ov Mumbbbs. Application may he made for either active or associate 
membership. Active members pay two dollars dues annually, receive two copies of each 
publication, are entitled to vote, to hold office and to participate in discussion. Associate 
members pay one dollar dues annually, receive one copy of each publication, may attend 
the meetings of the Society, but may not vote, hold office or participate in discussion. The 
names of active members only are printed in. Part I of eadi Yearbook. There were in 
1920 about 250 active and 800 associate members. 

6. Eluotzok Ebb. New active and new associate members are required the first 
yeaar to pay, in addition to the dues, an election fee of one dollar. 

6. Payment ov D^bs Statements of dues are rendered In October for the follow- 
ing calendar year. By vote of the Society at the 1919 meetmg, ‘‘any member so noticed 
whose dues remain unpaid on January 1st, thereby loses kis membership and can be rein- 
stated only by paying the election fee of one dollar required of new members ** 

7. DiSTBiBxmoN OB Ybabbooks to Mehbbbs. The Yearbooks, ready each Pebru- 
ary, will be mailed only to members whose dues for that year have been paid. Members 
who desire Yearbooks prior to the current year must purchase them directly from the 
publishers (see Item 8). 

8 ClOMMBBCiAii SAitBS The distribution of all Yearbooks prior to the current 
year and also of those of the current year not regularly mailed to members in exchange 
for their dues is m the hands of the publishers, not of the secretary. For such oommercial 
sales, communicate directly with the Public School PubUshing Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, who will gladly send a price list covering all the publications of this Society 
and of its predecessor, tho National Herbart Society. 

9. Ybabbooss. The Yearbooks are issued in parts (usually two) every February. 
They comprise from 250 to 500 pages annually Unusual effort has been made to make 
them on the one hand of immediate practical value and on the other hand representative 
of sound scholarship and scientific investigation. Many of them are the fruit of coopera- 
tive work by committees of the Society. 

10. Mbxtinqs. The annual meeting, at which the Yearbooks are discussed, is held 
in February at the same time and place as the meeting of the Depairtment of Supenn- 
tendenoe of the National Education Association. 

Applications for membership will be handled promptly at any time on receipt of 
name and addresB* together with check for the appropnate amount ($8.00 for new active 
membership, $2.00 for new associate membership). 

GUY M. WHIPPLE, Secretary-Treasurer. 

University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 







